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LIFE WITH THE ESQUIMAUX.* 


THE ARCTIC SEA. 


\ STRIKING illustration of what man is 
tA capable of accomplishing, is to be met 
with in the adventures and explorations of Mr. 
C. F. Hatt among the Innuit or Esquimaux 
tribes on the verge of the Arctic regions. With 
an idea that he could accomplish what had not 
yet been completed in the search for positive 
tidings of the lost Franklin Expedition, he made 
himself acquainted with all that had been writ- 
ten and published on the subject, and start- 
ing from Cincinnati in the West, he gave up 
the previous occupations of his life, and determ- 
ined to explore the icy seas. As might be well 
expected, many difficulties met him from want 
of funds, of personal experience on the sea, and 
if all such knowledge as is essential to the ex- 
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plorer. 3ut undaunted by these he 
accepted a kind offer made from New 
London, by Williams and Haven, of 
of their whaling 
Henry, 8. O. Bud 
and prepared hi 
slender outfit for the voyage. Outfit 
we term it; but of all the outfits yet 
known in Arctic exploration 
the days of old, when brave hearts 
went forth, almost as fishermen now 
go along the coast, in their diminu 
tive barks of thirty, twenty, and even 
ten tons each, this outfit of Hall's 
was the least entitled to the term 
A boat, a few books, no proper in- 
struments, a change or two of ap- 
parel, a small portion of provisions, 
some powder and shot, was about the 
sum total of what he was able to pro- 
vide himself with to go and explor 
the icy regions of the North. Less 
ening even this slender equipment 


& passage in one 
ships, the Georde 


dington, Master; 


since 


was, as we have already said, the dis- 
past 


experience or even common knowl 


advantage of his own want of an} 


edge of the sea and aught belonging 

to it. A dweller in one of the West- 

ern cities, brought up to wholly dif- 

ferent pursuits, the vast ocean and 
its marvels, the lands beyond and their wonders, 
were, to him, as a dream of fancy which he now 
sought to realize. And in good sooth did he 
speedily taste the reality, when, after bidding 
adieu to his kind friend and supporter, Henry 
Grinnell, of New York, he left the shores of 
America in May, 1860, and soon afterward felt 
the influence of a storm at sea. Up and down, 
to and fro, hither and thither, racking pains, 
disjointed bones, mental horror, agonies intern- 
al that none can comprehend but those who have 
to endure them, fell to his lot as the mighty 
waters of the deep carried him along on their 
bosom, while prostrated on his couch with the 
Oh, how pitiable, 
and yet how laughable afterward, his feelings at 
the time! 
this and tasted of such nautical enjoyments may 
The writer, who 
has often passed scathless through such scenes, 
can not. 


usual sickness of the sea. 
Those who have gone through all 


commiserate one so situated. 


, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of 
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BURIAL OF KUDLAGO. 


A few days, however, quickly put him to | once he was able to visit one. A boat from the 
rights again. Once more himself, he speedily | ship took him to the berg, and he availed him- 
went to work trying to master his position. | self of the opportunity to ascend it. 


Alone in his undertaking, he set about to see} In this bold adventure Mr. Hall was entirely 


how he could make the most of every thing, | alone, except so far as the aid of an interpreter 
now that there was no one to depend upon but | could be, for a brief period, of service to him. 
himself. Navigation, astronomy, seamanship, | An Esquimaux, brought to the States the pre- 
and the most ordinary requirements necessary | vious year, and now returning to his own wild 
for an explorer, he was utterly unacquainted | home, was his companion. This man, by nam¢ 
with. Learn them, therefore, he must; and Kudlago, was a famous hunter of the North, 
learn them, so far as he could, he did. During | and a remarkably intelligent person. He was 
the passage to Greenland, whither the ship was | well known to American whalers in the Arctic 
first of all bound, he gathered such fragments | seas, and had endeared himself to all by hi: 
of knowledge as laid the foundation for better | kindly and genial disposition. 

understanding and mastering more thereafter.| Mr. Hall had secured Kudlago for an interpre- 
On every occasion where an opportunity pre- ter, but unfortunately his death occurred at sea 
sented itself, he made himself familiar with the | almost within sight of his own icy land. The ac- 
wild, yet beautiful and wondrous scenes of the | count of this death, as narrated by Mr. Hall in 
regions he wished to explore. During the early | his Journal, is very interesting. The dying ex- 
part of the voyage icebergs were met with, and clamations of the departing spirit ; his wishes as 
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KUDLAGO. 


regarded the wife and little ones whom he had 
hoped soon to see in their snowy home; his re- 
peated and earnest longings to once more be 
near, even if he could not see, those frozen mass- 
es of ice so familiar to him, and yet so dreaded 
by others of a different race, are told with a 
touching simplicity of recital which at once wins 
upon the heart. Then, too, the last scene, 
when the earthly remains of this poor Esqui- 
maux are lowered into the ocean, is peculiarly 
impressive. 

Shortly afterward, and even within sight of 
where Kudlago’s remains had been given to the 


KUDLAGO'S MONUMENT. 


THE ESQUIMAUX. 7 





deep, a ‘‘noble monument of ice—God’s own 
fashioning”’- 
Soon, 


was observed to be upon the spot. 
however, other scenes and incidents 
claim our voyager’s attention. A few more days, 
and the bold majestic mountains of Greenland, 
with their snow-clad summits, are before him. 
| The good ship has neared a port to be visited, 
and curious looking bipeds, in sharp-pointed skiffs 
that seem part of themselves, approach the bark to 
pilot herin. They come on board. They speak 
in a civilized tongue. They show a neatness in 
dress and a propriety of manner that at first 
creates surprise; but soon our voyager under- 
stands it. They are Greenland Esquimaux ; 
subjects, or, rather, under the protection of the 
Danish King, whose representative here at Hol- 
| steinborg—the place they are steering for—ex- 
| ercises a kindly and paternal influence over the 





ESQUIMAUX SKIFF. 


native tribes in that region. They are semi- 
civilized, and also Christian-taught in more than 
the mere form of such a term. They are a 
cheerful, happy, and contented race; kind and 
affectionate among themselves and hospitable 
to strangers. This did our traveler find speedi- 
ly after his arrival. No end of courtesies, kind- 
nesses, good-will, and friendly acts, from the 
| highest to the lowest, whether it was the white 
man in his official capacity, or the darker col- 
| ored Esquimaux in his more subordinate posi- 
| tion. 

Frequent opportunities were presented for ob- 

serving the manners and customs of these Green- 
| land Esquimaux, and many singular feats of 
| agility and skill were displayed before him. 
Among others mentioned in his narrative, is a 
feat which is considered remarkable. It is that 
| of an Esquimaux turning a somersault in his 
| kyack, so as to make a complete circuit in the 
course he takes while reversing his ordinary 
position. This feat is so difficult, that only ths 
most expert can accomplish it. 

During the time it was necessary to stay at 
Holsteinborg Mr. Hall had several opportuni- 
ties for visiting the locality and obtaining in- 
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TURNING A SOMERSAULT, 


formation. This he did very freely; and, for- 
tunately, the Governor, Mr. Elberg, was a gen- 
tleman readily disposed to render every assist- 
ance. His house and his table were ever open 
to the brave voyager, who was bent on explor- 
ing those fields so well known to him from the 
records of gallant men traversing the ground be- 
fore; and great was the pleasure of His Excel- 
lency, when Mr. Hall showed him, and the ladies 
attached to his household and to that of his as- 
sociate officers, where their past kindness had 
not been forgotten in Captain M‘Clintock’s nar- 
rative of the last search for Franklin. Several 
little acts of friendship passed between them ; 
and the good people of Holsteinborg vied with 





each other in showing hospitality to the Ameri- 
can traveler. An interchange of visits took 
place. A merry scene on board to the native 
population and white inhabitants took place. A 
dance, wherein Esquimaux and American joined 
in friendly union, was given; and never before 
was there a greater display of kindly feeling be- 
tween the civilized white man and the children 
of the barren North, than on that occasion. 
This dance was followed by festive entertain- 
ments on shore; and nothing was considered too 
much to evince the amicable footing both parties 
were upon. One great gala day deserves to be 
especially noticed. It was when the King of 
Denmark, as was customary, sent his annual 





AN INTERNATIONAL BALL. 








sacl akae. 
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present to the people. Then begins a festival 
which is strikingly represented in the preceding 
illustration, copied from a picture drawn and en- 
graved by the Esquimaux themselves, and which 
is here introduced to show the advanced state of 
civilization these children of the North have at- 
tained under the good and wise rule of Den- 
mark. Indeed they have reached such profi- 
ciency that, with instruction from the excellent 
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priest, Mr. Kjer, who has long resided there, 
they can draw and print in a manner truly sur- 
prising. Specimens of their books which we 
have seen show this remarkably. 

During the great festival, and, indeed, at all 
times, one pleasing feature is noticeable. No 
drunkenness or immorality can be seen, or is 
even allowed by themselves to exist. Liquor is 
forbidden by law to be sold; and so great is the 
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BELTED ICEBERG. 


innate simplicity and love of virtue among the 
Greenlanders that expulsion from society would 
follow any direct breach of correct principles 
when known. In truth, it appears that, as far 
as possible, these simple-minded people are as 
innocent, contented, and happy as any beings 
can be; and, perhaps, the stringent ordinance 
of Denmark forbidding whalers or foreign ships, 
except from necessity, visiting any of the Green- 
land ports, may soméwhat contribute to this. 
At length the time came when, after a fort- 
night’s stay, during which a heavy storm had 
given some trouble to the ship and her crew, 
the voyagers had to depart. The leave-taking 
was with regret on both sides, and others be- 
sides Mr. Hall must often remember Holstein- 
borg and its kind inhabitants with feelings of a 
most warm and lively character. They bade 
adieu to its shores, and with new thoughts and 
fresh ideas turned to the western land of Davis 
Straits for the field of occupation and adventure. 
Days passed on, and storm, and mist, and 
cold, and adverse winds retarded their progress. 
A few hours’ pleasant weather and favoring 
breeze would be followed by gales, or fogs, or 
calms, which either drove them back or kept 
them in such position that it was unsafe to ap- 
proach the coast, especially where so little known | 
as that they were making for. One compensa- 
tion, however, for delay was occasionally afford- | 
ed. When it was calm and clear the beautiful | 
displays of nature, in the varied phenomena of 
the seas and skies, were something almost sur- | 
passing man’s imagination. The giant berg, in | 
its thousand mystical shapes as refracted to the 
eye, with its innumerable tints of the purest | 
hues, and the smaller fragments and fields of 





ice thrown up by mirage into towns, and cities, 
and castles, and every conceivable form the 
mind could dream of, presented a picture never 
tiring to behold. These masses of ice assumed 
the most fantastic shapes; now one was seen 
with colored belts ornamented with Moorish 
arabesques; then there would be one which 
might be supposed to be the ruins of a Gothic 
cathedral. The refraction of the dense atmos- 


| phere adds much to the fantastic effects seen on 


land, water, and ice. The moon when rising 
often wears a face hardly recognizable. Mr. 
Hall groups together many of these strange ef- 
fects under the title of ‘‘ Nature on a Spree.” 
The auroral lights presented forms and colors 
changing every moment with a rapidity and 
brilliancy unknown in temperate climates. 





AN ICE CATHEDBAL. 














But there were dark and gloomy 
days, and cross, vexatious winds to 
impede our daring and impetuous 
traveler; still, there were also other 
davs, even in those frozen regions of 
the North, when the soul could well 
enjoy itself, and with embracing arms 
enfold the hea%enly glories of God's 
own works in nature arcund. Even 
the very tempest, where the wild seas 
ippear to contend madly with the 
towering iceberg which, in company 
with many more, seem spectre-like 
to be playing some strange heathen- 
ish dance as they heave up and down 
in the dark haze of the snow-storm or 
the thickening mist and rain, has its 
charms. So, too, the bold outline 
of the iron-hound rocky coast, as it 
comes in sight, when the skillful 
mariner in command steers his vessel 
near to the haven he desires to visit. 
All contribute to new-found pleas- 
ures in the breast of him who be- 
holds them for a first time—ay, and 
even in him who has seen them again 
and again. 
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ESQUIMAUX PILLOT. 


| to encounter both as, in an especial way, did he 


Such were the feelings and emotions of our | whose steps we thus hurriedly follow. 





PIPE SKETOH. 


traveler. To him all was new: to him the 


reality of such scenes 
had come where, here- 
tofore, he had dwelt 
upon them but faintly 
in his imagination. 
But they were only the 
beginning of even far 
greater and stranger 
things that were to fol- 
low. Arctic life and 
Arctic adventure had 
often before been dared 
and recorded by many 
other brave men; but 
rarely, if at all, had it 
fallen to the lot of one 


In safety the ship at length was brought to 
anchor in a bay known to the captain, and very 
soon was Mr. Hall on shore to examine the lo- 
cality. A wild region of mountain rocks and 
sterile plains at first meets his view. Then a 

| walk reveals more pleasing features. Here and 

there a lakelet and cascades; ice caverns with 
spotless domes of crystal beauty within enchant 
his eye; and, as he wanders still up, up higher 
on his tramp, the hand of nature is seen work 
ing through the mighty agency of frost, tum- 
bling into ruins the vast rocks around him! 
Yet, besides all this, innumerable little flowers 
peep out of their snowy beds in all the luxuri- 
ance of the short and swiftly-passing summer 
of an Arctic clime! 

For a moment he turns and pauses. His 
look is now bent below to the waters of the bay 
where the ship rides securely. The picture that 
| attracts his eye is worth his recording. 3ut 
he has forgotten to bring the material to do so 
Must it then be abandoned? No! The pipe 





THE FULL MOON.—NATURE ON A SPREE. 
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he is smoking gives the means; and on the 
clay surface he makes an outline that preserves 
the scene even as it is here enlarged. 

Soon after this our voyager found himself in 
a new locality, the ship having gone to another 
bay more south, and in a day or two afterward 
he had an opportunity of visiting Frobisher 
‘*Straits.” This place was assumed by geogra- 
phers to be the spot where that bold navigator | 





GLACIER 


GRINNELL 


ANI 


FROBISHER BAY 


had made his discoveries in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth; but some doubt existed as to the 
fact until Mr. Hall’s exploration. As will be 
seen by-and-by, we have now more information 
upon the subject; and it was the desire to clear 
up some of the mystery that existed concerning 
Frobisher’s expeditions that led to the adven- 
tures we are now recording. 

It has already been stated that Mr. Hall de. 
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pended much upon his boat for the success of 
his explorations. 3ut unfortunately, during a 
heavy gale, this boat was wrecked; and at the 
came time was totally lost the Rescue — well 
known in Arctic fame as connected with the 
first Grinnell Expedition. 
fearful, and nearly caused the destruction of the 


The gale was very 


George Henry and another vessel, the Georgiana, 
the latter being driven on shore, but afterward 
got off. 

This mishap to the boat, however, proved so 
serious a disaster to Mr. Hall’s plans that he 
found himself unable to carry out his original 
intentions, and therefore now determined to 
confine his labors wholly to the immediate lo- 
cality he was in. In this determination he was 
the more strengthened by certain information 
he received from the Esquimaux, who were vis- 
iting the vessel in no smallnumbers. Singular 
as these people are in appearance and dress, it is 
undoubtedly true that they are also far supe- 
rior, in many points, to the generally-conceived 
notion respecting them. They are remarkably 
intelligent, honest, good-tempered, and kindly- 
Indeed, they possess such a fund of 
good-humor that it is almost impossible not to 
on favorably with them. 

The information they imparted to our voyager 
on matters connected with geography can have 
but little interest to our readers. 


disposed. 


ret 


We may, how- 
ever, say that it was asserted by them that the 
so-called Strait of Frobisher was a Bay, and 
therefore geographers hitherto had been wrong. 
This led to those remarkable adventures Mr. 
Hall afterward experienced. 

On page 727 is an illustration of an Innuit 
woman, with a child at her back, piloting a boat, 
with Mr. Hall in it, to a pavticular harbcr. 

It is not intended to follow our friend in every 
one of those singular incidents of his experience 
among the Innuits. We can truly say that they 
have rarely been excelled; and we leave it to 
himself to narrate them in detail in his own 
Be it our task to hurriedly mention a 
few that recall themselves to our mind in dwell- 
ing upon some of those facts he has already made 
his friends acquainted with. 

One circumstance deserves to be mentioned. 
In all that he did or attempted he never forgot 
the primary object of his visit to the North. It 
was connected with science and humanity. This 
was ever uppermost in his thoughts, and he 
never let an occasion pass to be of service in 
this respect. One instance recalls itself to us 
as occurring at this time. 

Among the Esquimaux visiting the ship there 
was a woman named Nukertou. This woman 
had always shown herself desirous of rendering 
any acts of kindness in her power toward the 
white men strangers; but only for a short time 
was she capable of showing her kindly feelings. 
Sickness laid hold of her; and one evening in 
the depth of winter, when the sea was frozen 
over, the snow lay thick upon the ground, and 
the nights were of more than eighteen hours’ 
duration, Mr. Hall was informed that poor Nu- 


way. 


ee So 
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kertou was dying! Withont delay, though him- 
self not free from teMporary sickness, he dé 

termined to visit her with medicines and nutri 
tious food. 

The place where Nukertou was residing hap- 
pened to be at an ig/oo village, about two miles 
distant —the igloos, or snow-huts 
them, being several in number. Among then 
was one belonging to an Innuit man and wife, 
who will henceforth figure greatly in Mr. Hall's 
narrative, ' 


as we Caii 


The man’s name was Ebierbing 

his wife's Tookoolito, anda few years previous- 
ly they had both been to England with a wealthy 
merchant, who had visited the neighbo 
somewhat north of the present locality, wher 
they then happened to be. Tookoolito was a 
singular instance of a more than ordinary in 
telligent mind, and had retained all the know)- 


hood 





edge she had gained in England of the language 
and customs of the white people. Her husband 


was also more advanced than men of his own 
tribe; but his tastes led him to } refer the | 
and chase to that of the less active pursuits of 
life. He was known as a bold, fearless, and pa 
tient hunter; while his wife excelled in the lis 


unt 


t 


er duties—and, truth to say, in a minor degree, 
female accomplishments of life. 

When Mr. Hall arrived 
found that Nukertonu, 
her people, had been left almost wholly desert- 
Tookoolito 
superstitions regard for Innuit customs permit- 
ted, attended upon her. sut in all other re 
the sick woman had been neglected 
Her time, as those who belonged to her seemed 


the village he 
as was customary 


a 
with 


ed. alone had had, so far as her 


spects 


to think, was come, and it was useless, they 
The An: 
ko, or wizard man, that belongs to every tribe, 
had given her over, and therefore her nearest 
kin deemed it unnecessary to try and prolong 
her life. She was placed in a new snow-hut, 
built on purpose, and there left to die alone 
Yes, before life had departed, even previous t« 
any certainty of death, the husband and rel 
tions, considering her to be of no more use in 
the world, placed her in a living tomb, and left 
her to linger out the last few days of existence 
by herself. The way of it was thus: 

Two of her nearest kin erected an igloo, with 

the usual accompaniments of bed-place and en- 
trance, the latter, however, being at first a mere 
opening at the back. Into this Nukertou was 
placed, she herself perfectly conscious of her 
doom. The bed made for her was, as all are 
jin the snow-huts, a raised platform of snow 
about eighteen inches high, upon which skins 
of wild animals were laid, and then her sick 
form deposited. More skins were placed over 
her, some water and food put within her reach, 
with a feeble lamp left burning, and then the 
| igloo was firmly closed up, and the poor woman 
left to die! 

This seems a terrible picture to contemplate, 
but, we regret to say, it is a common one among 
the Innuit people. Two or three similar cases 
came under Mr. Hall's knowledge; and, barbar- 


considered, to try and save her, 
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ous as it may seem, still they appear to under- 
stand it among themselves, and submit without 
repining. In the present case, when Mr. Hall, 
after a fatiguing and bitterly-cold walk (the 
thermometer being many degrees below zero, 
and the hour advanced in night), arrived at the 
place, he found the poor woman still alive, but 
evidently past all human aid. Every thing in 
his power did he try to do, enlisting the services 
of Tookoolito—so far as she could in accordance 
with her customs—to aid him. But all in vain. 
Hour after hour did he pass in that solitary 
igloo, striving to save the poor creature. Mid- 
night approached, and he himself was almost 
frozen with the severe cold; but life still lin- 
gered, and he felt that it was impossible for 
him to leave that dying couch. The form of 
Nukertou lay before him, emaciated, ghastly, 
almost hideous to behold, with matted hair, re- 
pulsive look ; -but she still breathed, and it was 
impossible for him, as a man and a Christian 
being, to forsake her, though all else had done 
so. Even Tookoolito dared not approach when 
the last moments were expected to come. No; 
none but the white man, voyager from a distant 
land, tarried beside the poor Innuit woman as 
her spirit took its flight in that solitary death 
igloo at the midnight hour of a bitterly cold 
winter's night. 

Hall had been watching and trying to admin- 
ister medicine for a long time, with the feeble 
glimmering light of his lantern to picture the 
scene, when a noise at the entrance of the igloo 
attracted his attention. He had managed to 
get in by removing the usual block of ice serv- 
ing as a doorway, and now, to his surprise, he 
found some persons were at work evidently in- 
tending to seal up the igloo again. Here was a 
dilemma! Did they mean to immure him also 
because of his infringing their customs? Pos- 
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sibly so, he thought; and this not being at all 
desirable, he shouted, with a view of attracting 
their attention. 

For a moment they ceased, but then again 
continued; and, as it seemed intended to bury 
him also, he made to the entrance, and they 
went away. On his return to the dying couch 
he found the spirit of the poor Innuit woman 
fast departing. Convulsive gasps betokened the 
last moments of dissolution. Now they became 
fainter, more irregular, more spasmodic. H_¢ 
himself was likewise all but inanimate from the 
cold. He stamped his feet; he plied his arms; 
he moved about, so far as the narrow circle of 
the snow igloo permitted ; but nothing gave him 
much circulation of the blood. Still he kept to 
his post. To leave the woman there to di 
alone seemed against every feeling of his na- 
ture as a man and Christian, and thus he re- 
mained. One hour more passed away, and it 
was now,the morning time of night. Darkness 
had almost wholly enveloped him, for the lamp 
had nearly gone out, and no more oil could be 
found. Presently he thought the struggles of 
her he watched had ceased. He listened. No; 
the breathing still continued, but fainter and 
fainter, and at longer intervals. Finally the 
respiration could be heard no more, and placing 

| a glass mirror he carried with him over her lips, 
he found, by the dim glare of the flickering light, 
that the soul of poor Nukertou, Innuit though 
she was, had gone to Him who had created it. 
And there he now sat, alone with the dead, in 
a solitary snow igloo, amidst the wild and frozen 
regions of the North. Truly it was a strange 
and unusual picture—he, the white man, one 
of a highly civilized race, watching over and 
trying to perform the last sad duties to a feeble 
| and deserted woman of the North. 

| Directly the breath had departed and Mr. 
Hall found no more could be done, 
he went in search of Tookoolito and 
some of Nukertou’s kindred. With 
difficulty he managed to get the 
male relatives to enter the ig 
and then, having seen that the de- 
ceased was in their hands, he de- 
parted, as they immediately after- 
ward again well sealed up the place, 
and thus left her in her tomb exact- 
ly as she had died. A few months 
afterward, when the snow had be- 
come partly melted by the sun, it 
was found that dogs or wolves had 
entered and committed ravages on 
the otherwise preserved body. A 
pile of stones wes then placed over 
her by relatives and friends, to serve 
as the Innuit grave usuaily bestow- 
ed under such circumstances. 

This affair was not the only one 
of the kind in which Mr. Hall had 
some participation. Another wo- 
man died, having been buried in a 
living tomb; and on that occasion, 
also in winter, he went twice to try 
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DEATH OF 


and save her, the last time with snow seven or 
eight feet deep, and burying the igloos of the 
village, and also the one wherein she was de- 
posited. Only the upper parts of the domes 
were visible; and to find that where the sick 
woman lay he had to sound with a spear, and 
finally made an opening, where he beheld the 
poor creature, apparently dead, beneath his eye. 
Descending, he carefully examined, and, finding 
life quite extinct, he reclosed the igloo and re- 
turned on board. 

While upon this subject we must not omit 
reference to a lamentable affair that occurred 


to one of the crew during the spring of 1861. | 


A young man named John Brown—probably 
an assumed name, for he was French by birth 


—had been taken sick with the scurvy, and, in| 


company with another seaman named Bruce, 


was sent by the captain to remain for a while | 


among the natives—always found to be a good 
cure, 


soon recovering. 
named Koojesse was returning to the ship, some 
twenty-six miles distant, the two sailors determ- 
ined to go with him; but a snow-storm coming 
on, Bruce, taking the advice of the Innuit, re- 
mained behind, Brown madly persisting, and 
vowing he would be on board to have his mor- 
row’s dinner. He and Koojesse, with another 
native and dogs, started, but after a short dis- 
tance the two Innuits had to stop. Brown in- 
sanely would proceed. No remonstrance had 
any effect; and thinking he could find the 


Brown and Bruce stopped with them | 
some days, receiving hospitable treatment, and | 
One Saturday, as an Innuit | 


JOHN BROWN. 


way, on he went at a late hour in the after- 
noon, 

That night Koojesse and the other arrived on 
board, but only on the next morning was it dis- 
covered that Brown had not returned. Search 
was immediately instituted, Mr. Hall leading 
the way; and eventually, after a weary trace 
of some fifty miles hither and thither, where 
the poor man’s straggling foot-tracks led them, 
his body was found frozen stiff near a remark- 

| able part of the coast forming a bluff headland, 
and since called French Head. The night had 
been a bitterly severe one, and the unfortu- 
nate man, losing his way, had gone in vari- 
ous directions until eventually he must have 
dropped exhausted, and the rigid hand of death 
seized him through the vital blood of life frozen 
within. Sad warning for the rashness of vows 
too often uttered in defiance of common wisdom 
or prudence ! 
One trip Mr. Hall took in the depth of win- 
ter deserves to be slightly touched upon. It 
was his first journey, and he was unaccompanied 
| except by the man and woman already men- 
jtioned. Fearlessly he ventured with them, in 
| the month of January, 1861, and for forty-three 
| days and nights he had to live as they did, in 
snow huts, built while traveling, on the often 
| treacherous ice, and sharing the food they them- 
| selves were accustomed to eat. He had taken 
| with him a portion of civilized food, but this 
| soon became exhausted, and the party were re- 
| duced to great straits owing to the scarcity of 
| animal life at that time. 


On one occasion, soon 
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after leaving the ship, they were caught in a|spread over with their hunting implements, 


terrible storm while upon the ice with their 

sledge; and no time was to be lost in getting | 
themselves under shelter. But a steep rocky 

coast forbade their attempting to get on shore. 

The solid ice presented the best means of safety. 

Accordingly ‘‘ Joe” (the man Innuit) set to 

work prospecting for a good place. On finding 

a level spot an igloo was soon erected, and the 

three travelers, with dogs and all appurtenances, 

were quickly inside. And despite the storm 

without, and their hazardous position, laughter 
and enjoyment reigned. The cheerful blaze of 

an Innuit fire-lamp—a stone trough some 18 | 
inches long by 8 or 9 broad, and a few inches 
deep—diffused a glowing heat far greater than 
any one might suppose. 


sledge material, and skins. This interior was 
perfectly free from external air, and presented 
most happy appearance. Some good soup was 
promptly cooked by Tookoolito, the half civilized 
Innuit woman, and after enjoying a hearty mea! 
a smoke, and a pleasant talk, they laid them- 
selves down to rest. Not long, however, wer 
they permitted to remain with a feeling of se- 
curity. The ice around began to break, and 
crack, crack, with a report like the rattle of 
musketry. The surface of the frozen sea opened 
wide into some dangerous chasms. Roused from 
their sleep, our travelers were obliged to kee; 
careful watch lest a yawning gulf should sud- 
denly open beneath them. With a compass by 
his side, to see if any movemerit of the ice took 
place, Mr. Hall passed the remainder of th: 
night, the howling and affrighted dogs around 


| him, and the thermometer of the air 40° below 


| zero. 


Next morning displayed the ice, more at 


sea, in wondrous convulsions, broken apart, and 
| heaving its masses with terrific force upon each 


other. Fortunately a large rent in the solid 


| floe had not quite reached the storm-bound 


| welcome them. 


INNUIT FIRE-LAMP. 


The igloo itself was the usual snow hut of an 
oval form, and had its entrance well secured by 
ice blocks cemented with snow. Inside was the 
bed, a raised platform some 18 inches high, and 


= 
= = = 


travelers; but as it was necessary to vacate thi 
spot as speedily as possible, they took the chance, 
and packing up proceeded on their way wit! 
great danger. Finally they arrived at an island 
where their destination ended, and where they 
found other Innuits and their igloos ready to 
The families located there were 
nearly all in a starving condition, success in seal 
hunting being very indifferent. The Innuit 
‘* Joe” went out several times in vain; and 
when food became so scarce that it was neces- 
sary to exercise more than usual patience and 
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perseverance, he remained over one seal-hole 
two nights and days without moving or partak- 
ing of food. 

The mode of catching these seals is very in- 
teresting. It is necessary for the seal to come 
up and breathe occasionally, and the animal 
dextrously manages to bore a very small hole 
through the surface-ice from his watery home 
below. This hole is so minute that often the 
most experienced Innuits fail to find it; but 
their dogs are here invaluable. They can scent 
the opening, even through a great covering of 
snow, and thus enable their master to take his 
stand and watch for the prey. The moment a 
seal comes up to breathe, the patient Innuit 
darts his spear, the harpoon of which, with a 
long line of walrus skin attached, is made so as 
to disconnect itself.and go down with the prize. 
Then comes the struggle. While the seal is 
thus held, the captor quickly breaks away the 
ice, and generally succeeds in securing his prey. 

But while Joe was thus engaged, Mr. Hall 
and his hostess suffered much from hunger, 
cold, and want of oil for their lamps. So great 
were the cravings of appetite upon him that 
one evening, seeing some remains of black-s/:in 
(scraps of tried-out blubber) hanging up over 
the fire-lamp, he would have eaten them had 
not Tookoolito prevented it. He had already 
partaken of raw seal, walrus, and other similar 
dainties, and we find him frequently testifying 
to their delicious and excellent cating. 

With various adventures of a remarkable char- 
acter, he ultimately left his friends, the Innuits, 
located there, and returned to the ship, where 
they had supposed him lost. In the interval he 
had his first experience of a bear hunt. The 
sport was very successful, Mr. Hall himself giv- 
ing the finishing touch to the huge beast. 

Soon afterward he was away again, this time 


taking another direction across a mountain isth- 
mus, called the ‘‘ Land Pass,” which led to the 
waters of Frobisher Bay. His object was to see 
more of Innuit life, and learn something of their 
peculiar habits and customs. 

He left the ship in April, 1861, and, with 
some of the natives for companions, crossed the 
Pass and were soon tearing away over the solid 
floe on a sledge drawn by ten dogs, bounding, 
yelling, and racing as they were driven onward 
under the whip of an expert driver. Darkness 
had set in, and still they were at some distance 
off. Presently the feeble lights of the snow 
igloos on an island called Opungnewing appear. 
The dogs bound forward with increased velocity ; 
a whoop, a wild yell, a fierce lashing of the long 
peculiar Innuit whip, a turn here, a bend there 
to avoid some craggy pieces of ice, or to clear a 
rugged point of the shore, and at last their des- 
tination is reached. 

It was now nine o'clock, the weather bitterly 
cold, 30° below zero, and the Innuit family 
known to be living on this island gone to bed. 
But no ceremony could be stood upon, nor was 
such needed. The sledge was quickly drawn 
up in safety, and our traveler with his Innuit 
companion, Koojesse, made for the igloo of an 
old man called Annawa and his family., These 
good folks, however, were a-bed, as all good peo- 
ple are expected to be at such times and hours, 
but they were quickly roused, and gave a hearty 
and hospitable reception to their visitors. But 
what a sight for a stranger was presented on 
opening the door of the igloo! Those who know 
nothing of the extraordinary customs and modes 
of life belonging to the dwellers among perpetual 
ice and snow will perhaps read with amazement 
the fact that the inmates, male and female, were 
all in their one bed, « raised platform of snow, 
18 inches high, covered with furs, and extend- 
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ing three parts round the hut, and all of them 
perfectly nude. They are always so on retiring 
to rest; and their only covering is some addi- 
tional furs. But here, before we go further, let 
us picture this Innuit igloo. And, first, of its ex- 
terior. See, as a stranger approaches it in the 
dark night. It is a beautiful dome of the very 
purest white, without a crack or crevice to be 
seen, and apparently impenetrable in any ordi- 
nary way. Standing at the base of some dark 
high land forming the back-ground, and sur- 
rounded elsewhere by a surface of white on the 
frozen sea close to or on the snow-covered beach, 
there is added to it yet a more singular beauty 
in the mellowed light that seems to burst up 
from within its dome. The tkkumer, or ever- 
trimmed lamp of the careful Innuit housewife, in 
winter, is the cause of this, and always serves to 
indicate where living beings may be found even 
though, as is often the case, deep snow all but 
totally hides the dwelling itself. Looking at 
this igloo closely, we perceive a curiously formed 
tunnel construction attached to it. It is the 
passage to the door or entrance, the said passage 
being so made that hardly any cold can possibly 
enter the igloo itself. 
the erection of an igloo. Sometimes it has to 
be done hurriedly, then one is completed, of 
small size, in half an hour; at other times more 
leisure can be taken, and then two men can 
build a beautiful and chaste—yes, exquisitely 
chaste—looking dwelling of the snow around in 
something over an hour. 

The way they do is this: A suitable place 
of smooth, hard drifted snow is selected, if possi- 
ble over a stream of running water, for more 
warmth (which is the case), and for obtaining 
drink without having to melt ice, and then 
blocks of snow, three feet long by eighteen 
inches wide, and perhaps six deep, are cut out 
with a peculiar ‘‘ knife” (in the neighborhood 
of whalers they sometimes get a saw) they have 
for the purpose. One man stands inside a cir- 
cular marked ridge where the igloo is to rise. 
The blocks are slightly tapered off at the inner 
sides and partially curved. The foundation is 
then laid on the circular ridge, sixteen blocks 
generally being required for the first tier of a fam- 
ily igloo such as the one we have now before us. 
The second tier, and the following tiers, rise up, 
in like geometrical and spheroidical proportion, 
in spiral form, until an exact and beautiful dome 
is erected by the keystone—literally snow-block 
—of the arch being dropped in at the top. This, 
of course, actually incloses the man inside, who 
is, in fact, the builder, outsiders being merely 
assistants, and it isso intended. It is absolute- 
ly necessary that one should be thus incased, so 
that any crevices or openings may be seen and 
stopped up, as is quickly done by filling such 
with handfuls of snow. The height of such an 
igloo is generally 8 feet by from 12 to 16 feet 
diameter. The snow-blocks being porous and 
capable of allowing light to penetrate through 
them, while they are impervious to every thing 
else but heat over a certain temperature, gives 


A word, however, as to | 


air, light, and internal comfort far greater than 
many could suppose. 

| When the walls of the igloo are thus built a 
space in the rear part of it is now cut out, and 
| through it is passed, first, more snow-blocks to 
| build the bed platform, as already mentioned, 
'extending two-thirds round, and then all arti- 
cles and all animals, human as well as those of 
the mere brute creation, that belong to the fam- 
ily. Meanwhile the entrance passage has been 
made, and a place marked for the door. This 
is formed directly the whole material has been 
brought inside, and the rear opening again care- 
fully and hermetically closed. The door is sim- 
ply a large slab of ice or block of very hard snow, 
fixed so as to turn almost as if on a pivot. To 
enter one has first to go prostrate either on all 
fours or sideways, and thus grope through the 
passage, carefully closing the outer door, until 
within the bright and cheerful glare of the large 
stone lamp, which is always the accompaniment 
of a family igloo. 

In the preceding description we have but hur- 
riedly sketched an outline of particulars. Space 
here does not permit more detail; and we would 
rather let our readers gain, as they can do, much 
better and more interesting information from 
the book of Mr. Hall itself. 

Now let us turn back to our weary travelers, 
whom we—not the kindly Innuits—have left too 
long at the entrance door. 

We have already said that the family had re- 
tired to bed, but when they found strangers need- 
ing hospitality not a moment was lost in offer- 
ing to them allin their power. It is often they 
have but little to offer, owing to bad hunting 
and sealing, and the fact that, when good luck 
does attend them, they, like many a poor man 
suddenly obtaining a rich purse, consume it as 
fast as they can. Annawa and his people knew 
Mr. Hall and his companion Koojesse; the for- 
mer once before at the ship, the latter by fre- 
quent intercourse. Such cheer as they had was 
therefore quickly set before them, Annawa, just 
as he was, rising to welcome them. Then came 
the question of sleeping room. ‘‘ Among In- 
nuits there is no spare bed kept in reserve for 
company, nor have they any tuktoo (fur) cov- 
ering more than they individually need.” Still 
the visitors must be accommodated for the night. 
But how? would be the question occurring to 
us. This was promptly answered. In Rome 
we must do as Romans do, if we wish to live and 
be merry. He who will not is a fool to him- 
self, and lessens much good to mankind. The 
aborigines of Australia of both sexes wander 
about void of a vestige of apparel, and think 
themselves the freest and happiest people on cre- 
ated earth. We have often seen them thus, and 
have been puzzled to know if there was not 
truth in what they said, especially when hand- 
ling our garments, and intimating we were pris- 
oners of our own making, chained in armor unfit 
to wear in such aclime. But each to his taste. 
Ours was not theirs at the time referred to, though 
it was compulsorily so some years previous; and 
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the lesson gained was to try and take easily what | 
we find is best to admit for the nonce. So here. 

No extra bed? No additional coverlets? “All 

right; I don’t care; I'll turn in with you, my 

friends,” said we. And so it was here. The 

offer made, our friend stood upon no ceremony, 

but, retaining his ordinary traveling dress (for- 

tunately dry), wedged himself in among ten hot- 
blooded, steaming Innuits. How he managed 

it is hard for us to say. Often in our time we 

have had terrible narrow quarters to try and get 
sleep in, but never in a snow igloo, on a fur- 
covered snow couch, with nearly a dozen large 
and small, male and female, fat and healthy 
companions closely packed by the side of one. 

Ah, well! What a. steamy, dreamy sensation 
must have been produced through the night! 

So he himself describes. Room, as we have 
said, was scarce, and Annawa’s igloo happened 
to be a very small one. 
ing arrangement had to be made: 

On the bed, at one end, lay Annawa’s wife, 
and next to her their ‘infant child”—a boy three 
and a half feet high of portly dimensions! The 
father lay beside him, and then came another 
“child.” Adjoining this child was our friend 
Hall, having on his left the Innuit Koojesse. 
All these lay with their heads, as is usual, to- 
ward the centre of the igloo, and faces upward ; 
the following, owing to scarcity of room, were 
reversed in their positions: The Innuit Eshe/oo 
came next to Koojesse, and by the side of Eshe- 
loo his wife; then came a young man Innuit, 
and by his side a pretty orphan girl called Aim- 
mulu, daughter of the Kudlago already men- 
tioned. Altogether ‘‘ there were ten, and the 
space in which they were interwoven was less 
than as many feet.” 

During the night our friend was dreadfully 
cramped for room. In attempting to turn now 


and then ‘‘ to relieve the aching bones that were | 


nethermost, the child beside him would groan 
like a young roaring lion.” To sleep was al- 
most impossible; and we can just fancy him try- 
ing to do so wedged in, as if by a vice, between 
the free sons and daughters of the iron-clad 
North! Do we not all know how difficult it 
sometimes is, whether on beds of down or the 
‘softest plank” of a ship at sea, to charm the 
drowsy god to our aid? What must it have 
been then with our bold American—alone, in a 
strange, wild land, among an extraordinary race 
of beings called men, on a cold night of April, 


amidst regions of eternal ice and snow—as he 


lay for a long time painfully motionless, with 
eyes unclosed’ and thoughts roaming away over 
the past and future? There was the fire-lamp 
not far from his head, reflecting its bright light, 
and diffusing its glowing warmth throughout 
the whole igloo. There was he horribly fixed, 
as if in a pillory or the stocks. To bear it much 
longer was out of his power. Turn he must, 
and turn he did; but only at the expense of 
waking the whole family, and producing a con- 
tinuous roar of unmelodious sounds almost dia- 
bolical. 


Therefore the follow- | 
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Every thing, however, is, as we believe, tc 
have an end, and so finished our poor tortured 
friend’s purgatory. Early in the morning he 
‘slipped out as a snake from his deciduous epi- 
dermis, shook himself, yawned, stretched,” groped 
through the entrance, and, once more erect and 
free of limb, started for a walk. 

What he saw, what he felt, what he enjoyed, 
let himself tell. We have not time nor space 
to do it. Let us follow him back to the igloo, 
where, the inmates having left their beds, and 
the men gone forth to hunt, he finds a goodly 
breakfast of ‘‘ cooked walrus, walrus soup, and 
raw frozen walrus,” ready for him, and of which 
he ate abundantly. One day did he stop here, 
most pleasantly enjoving his time, and then 
passed on to extend his journey elsewhere. 
Follow him we must, though very rapidly, for 
there is somewhat more yet that has to be told. 

Before leaving Opungnewing Mr. Hall en- 


| countered a very remarkable man, termed by 


white people ‘‘ Blind George,” owing to his be- 
ing deprived of sight. This afflicted Innuit was 
very partial to standing, with a daughter by his 
side, and glancing upward at the sun. Many 
interesting anecdotes of this man are related by 
Mr. Hall in his narrative. 

From the Island of Opungnewing Mr. Hall 
went up the Bay in company with another white 
man (ohe of the ship’s petty officers) and an In- 
nuit woman called Kokerjabin, the widow of 
Kudlago. This woman had been married be- 
fore—or may have had two husbands, as some 
of the men have two, three, and four wives— 
and she now had with her a son, a youth nick- 
named ‘‘Capatin.” The four, then, traveled in 
company, and were bound to a place where the 


| woman said some other friendly Innuits, known 


as having visited the ship, would be found. 

As usual, Mr. Hall trusted to obtaining suffi- 
cient food either by hunting or through the ever- 
ready hospitality of the natives. Accordingly, 
he had bronght only a very small quantity with 
him. But on arriving at the place of destina- 
tion not an igloo was to be seen! All was de- 
serted! The only indication of human beings 
having been there was ‘‘two double-barreled 
guns standing upright, and an Esquimaux lamp 
placed on the snow.” 


| For a moment there was some hesitation what 


todo. The other white man thought it better 
to return; but the Innuit woman and Mr. Hall 
deemed it wisest to go on to another island, 
where Kokerjabin said they would certainly meet 
the Innuits. Accordingly, though it was now 
dark, the thermometer at zero, and the way un- 
known to our friend, they pushed on for three 
hours more. Fortunately the moon rose to help 
them ; and it would be well for a moment if we 
could just picture them before us, traveling over 
the frozen sea, along the snow-covered rugged 
shores, midst raised up masses of ice; thread- 
ing their way in and out of hummocks and nu- 
merous small islands until, at 11 P.m., they 
finally reached their next halting-place. Let 
us try the picture as, weary and cold and hun- 
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gry, and, worse than all, very thirsty—for wa- 
ter can only be obtained there by melting snow 
or ice—they near the island, again to be doom- 
ed to disappointment! 

Yes. On approaching this new island, and 
after a difficult landing from the nature of the 
high 30-feet tides making projecting ice preci- 
pices abound, they searched in vain for the 
igloos, and then had to give it up in despair. 
‘* Despair,” we have said. Well, it is a com- 
mon term to use at such times; but it was hard- 
ly applicable here. Finding they must depend 
upon themselves, they did so cheerfully, and 
made the best of what they had. As they were 
hungry, the first thing to do was to rest and eat 
their supper at this hour of the night, on the 
frozen snow and in the cold light of the moon, 
consisting of a small piece of salt junk and a 
very few biscuits that happened to be in Mr. 
Hall’s wallet. The salt junk made them thirst- 
ier; but this craving they could not satisfy, and, 
therefore, had to try and forget it by some active 
work. Such work was found in building them- 
selves an igloo for the night. One of small di- 
mensions and poor construction was speedily set 
up ‘*on the edge of a snow-bank which faced a 
ledge of rocks traversing the island, thus giving 
them a lee.” 

As soon as this igloo was built, in they all 
got, “four human stoves—tobacco pipes, ete. 
and a fifth stove (a dog) meant to have been 
added, but dog got alarmed, and ran out as they 
were sealing up the opening.” But now the 
igloo was found too small for them when they 
began to lie down and stretch out. Accordingly 
something like ‘* pigeon-holes were cut through 


were found to be quite ‘‘warm and comfort- 
| able.” 

So they passed the night, or, rather a portion 
of it, for, early in the morning, our voyager, 
feeling himself chilly, roused up, pierced a hok 
| through the walls, and saw the sun peeping ir 
| Speedily cutting a doorway, he crawled througli 
on all fours, and then walked to a hill for exam- 
ination. Igloos were now seen at a small island 
a short distance off, and, without delay, our party 
hastened tothem. Ina brief period they. arrived : 
were welcomed by the whole family—not yet out 
of bed—and immediately supplied with the water 
they so eagerly asked for. 

At this place Hall remained two days, and 
one night was nearly washed out of his bed by 
a high tide coming into the igloo and flooding 
every thing. He had been anxious to know the 
exact height of the tides here and along the 
coast, and his wish was thus gratified. As he 
well remarks: *‘ We often seek knowledge under 
difficulties, but here it came while he was re- 
clining happily on a bed of furs.” 

In the morning the good-wife had to repair 
damages, dry the skins, and clean the place; 
and it was amazing to our friend how she mad 
her mouth the receptacle for every thing. ‘ The 
tongue was in constant use to keep free th 
scraper. Scrapings of board, hands, etc., all 
went first to the mouth, then to the dish, then 
to the dogs.” The mouth, or rather teeth, of 
an Innuit woman is, however, also much used 
for other purposes. The native boot is made 
from skins, which have to be first of all well 
chewed by the women. Very often, also, when 
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the boot has become hard 
on the feet, a woman will 
take it off to soften it by re- 
newed chewing, as in the 
annexed illustration. 

This reminds us of an- 
other occurrence he speaks 
of where, during a sumpt- 
uous feast of seal, ete., the 
bowl used for passing round 
the soup was first cleansed 
by the dogs, then immedi- 
ately used by the masters. 

On the occasion of din- 
ing at the above-mentioned 
igloo the following was 
the modus operandi of tak- 
ing the meal: All being 
seated, a fine seal’s head 
was produced and handed 
to the host. He gnaws a 
piece from it, and passes it 
to the next, who does the 
same and sends on the *‘ de- 
licious” article. And so it 
goes round—white man 
and Innuit alike. The 
soup is handed about in 
like manner. Fingers and 
teeth alone are used; knives 
and forks are unknown for 
sueh purposes. The meat, 
skin and hair, is all eaten, 
even the very eyes, save the 


balls, which are always given to the youngest | 


child of the family, as its especial perquisite. 
The brain is then tapped, and this our voyager 
speaks of as being ‘‘ most delicious.” The skull 
‘‘is almost as thin as paper. Shoot a seal in 
the head it dies; hit a walrus there and the ball 
is flattened, that being all the harm done.” 

Following the above dinner came another 
feast to which Hall was invited. Among the 
guests, or the members of the family, were three 
very aged women who sat two beside and one 
opposite to him. These old women “ were jolly 
souls,” and very attentive to the white stranger, 
especially so on seeing him readily join with 
them in their ways. In speaking of it, he him- 
self says, he fears that friends at home would 
have blushed to behold him. But it was only 
thus, he considered, he could hope to accom- 
plish his work. 

The feast was, “first, a portion of raw seal’s 
liver, warm from its late life, with slice of its 
own blubber; next, ribs inclosed in tender meat 
dripping with blood,” which he considers ‘‘ quite 
ambrosial ;” then, says he—‘‘ What ?—entrai/s, 
which the old lady drew through her stripping 
fingers—yards of it—rods of it, and I know not 
but the length was even a furlong. This was 
passed to each (except myself) in lengths from 
two to three feet.” 

It seems the old lady fancied Hall would not 
like it; but he ‘‘had tried it before and it was 
good. All the seal is good,” he adds; and then, 
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on having some presented to him, he ‘‘ drew the 
ribbon-looking article through his teeth—Innuit 
fashion—finished it, and, like Oliver Twist, asked 
for more. The old ladies were in ecstasies. ‘They 
thought him the best one of the group. ‘‘ They 
laughed, they bestowed upon him all the pleas- 
ant epithets their language would admit. He 
was one of them—one of the honored few.” 

Directly the feast was over a very different 
scene was enacted. Mirth and joyousness were 
changed to doleful cries and lamentations. The 
old lady was in pain. Her side was bad, and 
she wanted Hall to cure it. Promptly he came 
to her aid, and by certain remedies of voice and 
manner, which he details with a piquancy quite 
rich, he speedily recovered her. 

But here we must close. We have no more 
space to tell of his other numerous adventures, 
and particularly his most interesting illustrations 
of the habits and customs, and the strangely su- 
perstitious ceremonies of these people. Neither 
can we say any thing of his many observations 
concerning the animals, the birds, and the fishes 
of the sea, that he so pleasingly brings forward. 
Then, too, his boat voyage, exploring with only 
Innuit companions, followed the next year by a 
sledge journey of a similar description, going 
hundreds of miles over the solid ice, living, and 
occasionally starving, with his Esquimaux friends. 
His discovery, on other journeys, of new places ; 
of lands unvisited before; of a ‘‘ fossil mount- 
ain ;” a ‘‘huge but beantiful glacier a hundred 
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miles long,” a portion of which, where he visited 
it, is here represented. This magnificent Gla- 
‘ier is situated on the Meta Incognita of Queen 
Klizabeth (Kingaite coast of the Innuits), and is 
stated by the natives to extend for nearly a hun- 
dred miles. Then, too, “ relies” of Frobisher’s 
great expeditions in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
testimony from Innuit tradition of the fate of 
five men then lost, and other geographical and 
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| scientific matters. None of these can we now 
dwell upon; nor would it be just to do so. Let 
|the bold traveler speak for himself, and with 
| his numerous illustrations—pictorial and other 
wise —tell his own adventures at full length. 
There may be, and there will be, those who 
differ from him in his scientific deductions, 
and the conclusions he draws on some things; 
but this should be so, and must enhance in- 
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stead of tending to detract from the value of | careful and minute descriptions he gives of this 
his book. This much in conclusion we can honest- 
ly say, we believe him to be the first—certainly 
in modern times—who has ever lived among the 


remarkable people commend his narrative—even 
without the additional valuable and interesting 
matter in it—to the learned as well as to the 


Esquimaux as they themselves do; and the very | general public. 
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FROBISHER'S RELICS. 
The relies obtained by Mr. Hall consist of sea-coal, flint-etone, fragments of tile, glass, iron, an old musket-ball, coke, charcoal, ete. An 


d-fashioned anvil had also been seen by the natives, three of whom, sep: ely, gave models of it, as here represented, to Mr. Hall. One 
of the Jargest pieces of iron 1s also represented above ; it weighs about thirteen pounds 


PSYCHE. 
T the dawn of day through the red atmosphere 
shines a large star, morning's clearest star; its 
ray quivers upon the white wall, as if it would there 
inscribe what it had to relate—what in the course 
of a thousand years it has witnessed here and there 
on our revolving earth. 

Listen to one of its histories : 

Lately (its /ate/y is a century ago to us human 
beings) my rays watched a young artist; it was in 
the territory of the Pope, in the capital of the world 
—Rome. Mauch has changed there in the flight of 
years, but nothing so rapidly as the change which 
takes place in the human form between childhood 
and old age. The imperial city was then, as now, 
in ruins; fig-trees and laurels grew among the fallen 
marble pillars, and over the shattered bath-cham- 

bers, with their gold-enameled walls; the Colosseum was a ruin; the 
bells of the churches rang, incense perfumed the air, processions moved 
with lights and splendid canopies through the streets. The Holy Church 
ruled all, and art was patronized by it. At Rome lived the world’s great- 
est painter, Raphael; there also lived the first sculptor of his age, Mi- 
chael Angelo. The Pope himself paid homage to these two artists, and 
honored them by his visits. Art was appreciated, admired, and rec- 
ompensed. But even then not all that was great and worthy of praise 
was known and brought forward. 

In a narrow little street stood an old house; it had formerly been 
a temple, and there dwelt a young artist. He was poor and unknown ; 
however, he had a few young friends, artists like himself, young in 
mind, in hopes, in thoughts. They told him that he was rich in tal- 
ent, but that he was a fool, since he never would believe in his own 
powers. He always destroyed what he had formed in clay; he was 
never satisfied with any thing he did, and never had any thing finished 
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so as to have it seen and known, and it was nec- 
essary to have this in order to make money. 

‘* You are a dreamer,” they said, *‘ and there- 
in lies your misfortune. But this arises from 
your never having lived yet, not having tasted 
life, enjoyed it in large exhilarating draughts, 
as it ought to be enjoyed. It is only in youth 
that one can do this. Look at the great mas- 
ter, Raphael, whom the Pope honors and the 
world admires: he does not abstain from wine 
and good fare.” 

‘* He dines with the baker’s wife, the charm- 
ing Fornarina,” said. Angelo, one of the liveli- 
est of the young group. 

They all talked a great deal, after the fash- 
ion of gay young men. They insisted on car- 
rying the youthful artist off with them to scenes 
of amusement and riot—scenes of folly they 
might have been called—and for a moment he 
felt inclined to accompany them. His blood 
was warm, his fancy powerful; he could join 
in their jovial chat, and laugh as loud as any 
of them; yet what they called ‘‘ Raphael’s pleas- 
ant life” vanished from his mind like a morning 
mist. He thought only of the inspiration that 
was apparent in the great master’s works. If 
he stood in the Vatican near the beautiful forms 
the masters of a thousand years before had cre- 
ated out of marble blocks, then his breast heaved; 
he felt within himself something so elevated, so 
holy, so grand and good, that he longed to chis- 
el such statues from the marble blocks. He 
wished to give a form to the glorious concep- 
tions of his mind; but how, and what form? 
The soft clay that was moulded into beautiful 
figures by his fingers one day was the next day, 
as usual, broken up. 

Once, as he was passing one of the rich pal- 
aces, of which there are so many at Rome, he 
stepped within the large open entrance court, 
and saw arched corridors adorned with statues, 
inclosing a little garden full of the most beau- 
tiful roses. Great white flowers, with green 
juicy leaves, shot up the marble basin, where 
the clear waters splashed, and near it glided a 
figure, that of a young girl, the daughter of the 
princely house—so delicate, so light, so lovely! 
He had never beheld so beautiful a woman. 
Yes—painted by Raphael, painted as Psyche, 
in one of the palaces of Rome! Yes—there 
she stood as if living! ‘ 

She also lived in his thoughts and heart. And 
he hurried home to his humble apartment, and 
formed a Psyche in clay; it was. the rich, the 
high-born young Roman lady, and for the first 
time he looked with satisfaction on his work. It 
was life itself—it was herself. And his friends, 
when they saw it, were loud in their congratula- 
tions. This work was a proof of his excellence 
in art: that they had themselves already known, 
and the world should now know it also. 


Clay may look fleshy and lifelike, but it has 


not the whiteness of marble, and does not last 
so long. His Psyche must be sculptured in 
marble, and the expensive block of marble re- 
quired he already possessed : it had lain for many 


years, a legacy from his parents, in the court- 
yard. Broken bottles, decayed vegetables, and 
all manner of refuse, had been heaped on it and 
soiled it, but within it was white as the mount- 
ain snow. Psyche was to be chiseled from it, 

One day it happened (the clear star tells no- 
thing of this, for it did not see what passed, bu 
we know it) a distinguished Roman party cam: 
to the narrow humble street. The carriag 
stopped nearit. The party had come to see the 
young artist’s work, of which they had heard by 
accident. And who were these aristocratic vis- 

itors? Unfortunate young man! All too hap- 
py young man, he might also well have been 
called. The young girl herself stood there in 
his studio; and with what a smile when her fa 
ther exclaimed, ‘‘ But it is you, you yourself to 
the life!” That smile could not be copied, that 
glance could not be imitated — that speaking 
glance which she cast on the young artist! Ir 
was a glance that fascinated, enchanted, and 
destr« 'V ed, 

‘““The Psyche must be finished in marble,’ 
said the rich nobleman. And that was a life 
giving word to the inanimate clay and to th 
heavy marble block, as it was a life-giving word 
to the young man. 

““When the work is finished I will purchase 
it,” said the noble visitor. 

It seemed as if a new era had dawned on the 
humble studio; joy and sprightliness enlivened 
it now, and ennui fled before constant employ- 
ment. The bright morning star saw how quick- 
ly the work advanced. The clay itself becam: 
as if animated with a soul, for even in it stood 
forth, in perfect beauty, each now well-known 
feature. 

‘*Now I know what life is!” exclaimed the 
young artist, joyfully; ‘‘it is love. There is 
glory in the excellent, rapture in the beautiful 
What my friends call life and enjoyment are 
corrupt and perishable—they are. bubbles in the 
fermenting dregs, not the pure heavenly altar- 
wine that consecrates life.” The block of mar- 
ble was raised, the chisel hewed large pieces 
from it; it was measured, pointed, and marked. 
The work proceeded ; little by little the stonc 
assumed a form, a form of beauty—Psyche— 
charming as God's creation in the young female. 
The heavy marble became lifelike, dancing, 
airy, and a graceful Psyche, with the bright 
smile so heavenly and innocent, such as had 
mirrored itself in the young sculptor’s heart. 

The star of the rose-tinted morn saw it, and 
well understood what was stirring in the young 
man’s heart—understood the changing color on 
his cheek, the fire in his eye—as he carved th 
likeness of what God had created. 

‘*You are a master, such as those in the time 
of the Greeks,” said his delighted friends. “The 
| whole world will soon admire your Psyche.” 

‘* My Psyche!” heexclaimed. ‘‘ Mine! Yes, 
such she must be. I too am an artist like these 
great ones of by-gone days. God has bestowe: 
on me the gift of genius, which raises its pos- 
sessor to a level with the high-born.” 
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And he sank on his knees, and 
wept his thanks to God, and then 
forgot Him for her—for her image 
in marble. The figure of Psyche 
stood there, as if formed of snow, 
blushing rosy red on the morning 
sun. 

In reality he was to see her, liv- 
ing, moving, her whose voice had 
sounded like the sweetest music. 
He was to go to the splendid pal- 
ace to announce that the marble 
Psyche was finished. He went 
thither, passed through the open 
court to where the water poured, 
splashing from dolphins into the 
marble. basin, around which the 
white flowers clustered, and the 
roses shed their fragrance. He en- 
tered the large lofty hall, whose 
walls and roof were adorned with 
armorial bearings and heraldic de- 
signs. Well-dressed, pompous- 
looking servants strutted up and 
down like skeigh-horses with their jingling bells ; 
others of them, insolent-looking fellows, were 
stretched at their ease on handsomely - carved 
wooden benches; they seemed the masters of 
the house. He told his errand, and was then 
conducted up the white marble stairs, which 
were covered with soft carpets. Statues were 
ranged on both sides; he passed through hand- 
some rooms with pictures and bright mosaic 
floors. For a moment he felt oppressed by all 
this magnificence and splendor—it nearly took 
away his breath. But he speedily recovered him- 
self; for the princely owner of the mansion re- 
ceived him kindly, almost cordially, and, after 
they had finished their conversation, requested 
him, when bidding him adieu, to go to the apart- 
ments of the young Signora, who wished also to 
see him. Servants marshaled him through su- 
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THE SOULI’TOR's TRIUMPH. 


perb saloons and suits of rooms to the chamber 
where she sat, elegantly dressed and radiant in 
beauty. 

She spoke to him. No Miserere, no tones 
of sacred music, could more have melted the 
heart and elevated the soul. He seized her 
hand and carried it to his lips; never was rose 
so soft. But there issued a fire from that rose 
—a fire that penetrated through him and turned 
his head; words poured forth from his lips, 
which he scarcely knew himself, like the crater 
pouring forth glowing lava. He told her of his 
love. She stood amazed, offended, insulted, 
with a haughty and scornful look, an expression 
which had been called forth instantaneously by 
his passionate avowal of his sentiments toward 
her. Her cheeks glowed, her lips became quite 
pale; her eyes flashed fire, and were yet as dark 
as ebon night. 

“Madman!” she exclaimed ; 
“begone! away!” And _ she 
turned angrily from him, while 
her beautiful countenance as- 
sumed the look of that petrified 
face of old with the serpents clus- 
tering around it like hair. 

Like a sinking lifeless thing 
he descended into the street; 
like a sleep-walker he reached 
his home. But there he awoke 
to pain and fury; he seized his 
hammer, lifted it high in the 
air, and was on the point of 
breaking the beautiful marble 
statue, but in his distracted state 
of mind he had not observed that 
Angelo was standing near hii. 
The latter canght his arm, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Have you gone mad? 
What would you do?” 

They struggled with each 
other. Angelo was the young- 
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er of the two, and, drawing a deep breath, the 
young sculptor threw himself on a chair. 

‘* What has happened ?” asked Angelo. 
yourself and speak.” 

But what could he tell? what could he say? 
And when Angelo found that he could get no- 
thing out of him he gave up questioning him. 

** Your blood thickens in this constant dream- 
ing. Be a man like the rest of us, and do not 
live only in the ideal: you will go deranged at 
this rate. Take wine until you feel it get a 
little into your head; that will make you sleep 
well. Let a pretty girl be your doctor; a girl 
from the Campagna is as charming as a princess 
in her marble palace. 
of Eve, and not to be distinguished from each 
other in Paradise. Follow your Angelo! Let 
me be your angel, the angel of life for you! 
The time will come when you will be old, and 
your limbs will be useless to you. Why, ona 
fine sunny day, when every thing is laughing 
and joyous, do you look like a withered straw 
that can grow no more? I do not believe what 


** Be 





THE REVELERS. 


the priests say, that there is a life beyond the 
grave. It is a pretty fancy, a tale for children— 
pleasant enough if one could put faith in it. I, 
however, do not live in fancies only, but in the 
world of realities. Come with me! Beaman!” 

And he drew him out with him; it was easy 
to do so at that moment. There was a heat in 
the young artist’s blood, a change in his feel- 
ings; he longed to throw off all his old habits, 
all that he was accustomed to—to throw off his 
own former self—and he consented to accom- 
pany Angelo. 

On the outskirts of Rome was a hostelry much 
frequented by artists. It was built amidst the 
ruins of an old bath-chamber; the large yellow 
lemons hung among their dark bright leaves, and 
adorned the greatest part of the old reddish-gilt 
walls. The hostelry was a deep vault, almost 
like a hole in the ruin. A lamp burned within 
it, before a picture of the Madonna; a large fire 
was blazing in the stove (roasting, boiling, and 
frying were going on there); on the outside, un- 
der lemon and laurel trees, steod two tables 


Both are the daughters | 
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hilarity. There was singing, and playing the 
guitar; Saltarello sounded, and the merry dance 
began. A couple of young Roman girls, mod- 
els for the artists, joined in the dance, and took 
part in their mirth—two charming Racchantes! 
They had not, indeed, the delicacy of Psyche— 
they were not graceful lovely roses—but they 
were fresh, hardy, ruddy carnations. : 

How warm it was that day! Warm even 
after the sun had gone down—heat in the blood, 
heat in the air, heat in every look! The at- 
mosphere seemed to be composed of gold and 
roses—life itself was gold and roses. 

** Now at last you are with us! Let your- 

self be borne on the stream around you and 
| within you.” 
‘*T never before felt so well and so joyous,” 
| cried the youngsculptor. ‘‘ You are right, you 
are all right; I was a fool, a visionary. Men 
| should seek for realities, and not wrap them- 
selves up in phantasies.” 

Amidst songs and the tinkling of guitars, the 
young men sallied forth from the hostelry, and 
took their way, in the clear 
starlit evening, through the 
small streets; the two rud- 
dy carnations, daughters of 
the Campagna, accompanied 
them. In Angelo’s room, 
amidst sketches and folios 
scattered about, and glow- 
ing voluptuous paintings, 
their voices sounded more 
subdued, but not less full of 
passion. On the floor lay 
many a drawing of the Cam- 
pagna’s daughters in various 
attractive attitudes: they 
were full of beauty, yet the 
| originals were still more beautiful. The six- 
branched chandeliers were burning, and the light 
glared on the scene of sensual joy. 
| **Apollo! Jupiter! Into your heaven and 
happiness am I wafted. It seems as if the flow- 
er of life has in this moment sprung up in my 
| heart.” 

Yes, it sprang up, but it broke and fell, and a 
| deadening hideous sensation seized upon him. 
It dimmed his sight, stupefied his mind; per- 
ception failed, and all became dark around him. 

He gained his home, sat down on his bed, and 
tried to collect his thoughts. ‘‘ Fie!” was the 
exclamation uttered by his own mouth from the 
bottom of his heart. ‘*‘Wretch! begone! away!” 
And he breathed a sigh full of the deepest 
grief. 

‘*Begone! away!” These words of hers—the 
living Psyche’s words—were re-echoed in his 
breast, re-echoed from his lips. He laid his 
head on his pillow; his thoughts became con- 
fused, and he slept. 





spread for refreshments. 

Kindly and joyously were the two artists wel- 
comed by their friends. None of them ate much 
but they all drank a great deal; 


A 


that caused | 


At the dawn of day he arose, and sat down 
to reflect. What had happened? Had he 
dreamt it all—dreamt her words—dreamt his 
visit to the hostelry, and the evening with the 
flaunting carnations of the Campagna? No, all 
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was reality—a reality such as he had never be- 
fore experienced. 

Through the purplish haze of the early morn- 
ing shone the clear star; its rays fell upon him 
and upon the marble Psyche. He trembled as 
he gazed on the imperishable image ; he felt that 
there was impurity in his look, and he threw a 
covering over it. Once only he removed the 
veil to touch the statue, but he could not bear 
to see his own work. 

Quiet, gloomy, absorbed in his own thoughts, he 
sat the live-long day. He noticed nothing, knew 
nothing of what was going on about him, and no 
one knew what was going on within his heart. 


THE REFUGE OF THE OCHUROH. 


Days, weeks passed; the nights were the 


longest. 


their shapes from realities were cleared, and he 
was enabled to take a more just view of man’s 
life. The delusions of guilt abounded in it, 
and such there had been for him. Art was a 
sorceress that lured us to vanity and earthly 
lusts. We are false toward ourselves, false to- 
ward our friends, false toward our God. The 
serpent always repeats within us, ‘* Kat there- 
of; then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as gods g° 
He seemed now for the first time to under- 
stand himself, and to have found the way to 
truth and rest. On the Church shone light 
from on high; in the monk's cell dwelt that 
peace amidst which the human 
tree might grow to flourish in 
eternity. 

Brother Ignatius encouraged 
these sentiments, and the artist's 
resolution was taken. A child of 
the world became a servant of the 
Church : the voung sculptor bade 
adieu to all his former pursuits, 
and went into a monastery. 

How kindly, how gladly, was 
he received by the Brothers! 
What a Sunday féte was his in- 
itiation! The Almighty, it seemed 
to him, was in the sunshine that 
illumined the church. His glory 
beamed from the holy images and 
from the white cross. And when 
he now, at the hour of the setting 
sun, stood in his little cell, and, 
opening the window, looked out 
over the ancient Rome, the ruin- 
ed temples, the magnificent but 
dead Colosseum — when he saw 


| all this in the spring-time, when the acacias 


The glittering star saw him one) 
morning, pale, shaking with fever, arise from | 


his couch, go to the marble figure, lift the veil 


from it, gaze for a moment with an expression of 
deep devotion and sorrow on his work, and then, 
almost sinking under its weight, he dragged 
the statue out into the garden. In it there 
was a dried-up, dilapidated, disused well, which 
could only be called a deep hole; he sank his 
Psyche in it, threw in earth over it, and covered 
the new-made grave with brushwood and nettles. 

‘Begone! away!” was the short funeral serv- 
ice. 


ed atmosphere, and its ray quivered on two 


| never been before. 


were in bloom, the evergreens were fresh, 
roses bursting from their buds, citrons and 
orange-trees shining, palms waving—he felt 
himself tranquilized and cheered as he had 
The quiet open Campagna 
extended toward the misty snow-decked hills, 
which seemed painted in the air. All, blend- 
ed together, breathed of peace, of beauty, so 
soothingly, so dreamily—a dream the whole. 
Yes, the world was a dream here. A dream 


may continue for an hour, and come again at 


another hour; but life in a cloister is a life of 


| years, long and many. 
The star witnessed this through the rose-tint- | 


large tears upon the corpse-like cheeks of the | 


young fever-stricken man—death-stricken they 
called him on his sick-bed. 


The monk Ignatius came to see him as a welling forth ? 
friend and physician—came with religion’s com- | within came the evil yet again. 


He might have attested the truth of this say- 
ing, that from within comes much which taints 
mankind. What was that fire which sometimes 
blazed throughout him? What was that source 
from which evil, against his will, was always 
He scourged his body, but from 
What was that 


forting words, and spoke to him of the Church’s spirit within him, which, with the pliancy of a 


happiness and peace, of the sins of mankind, the 
grace and mercy of God. 


And his words fell like warm sunbeams on | comforted him ? 


| 


serpent, coiled itself up, and efept into his con- 
science under the cloak of universal love, and 
The saints pray for us, the 


the damp spongy ground ; it steamed, and the | holy mother prays for us, Jesus Himself has 


misty vapors ascended from it, so that the 
thoughts and mental images which had received 


| 


shed His blood for us. Was it weakness of mind 
or the volatile feelings of youth that caused him 
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sometimes to think himself received into grace, 


and made him fancy himself exalted by that— | 


exalted over so many? For had he not cast 
from him the vanities of the world? 
not a son of the Church ? 

One day, after the lapse of many years, he 
met Angelo, who recognized him. 
‘*Man!” exclaimed Angelo. 
it is yourself, 


** Yes, surely 
Are you happy now? 


away His gracious gift, and abandoned your 
mission into this world. Read the parable of 
the confided talent. The Master who related it 
spoke the truth. What have you won or found ? 
Have you not allotted to yourself a life of 
dreams? Is your religion not a mere coinage 
of the brain? What if all be but a dream— 
pretty yet fantastic thoughts ?” 

** Away from me, Satan!” cried the monk, as 
he fled from Angelo. 

‘There is a devil, a personified devil! I 
saw him to-day,” groaned the monk. “TI only 
held out a finger to him, and he seized my whole 
hand! Ah,no!”hesighed. ‘‘ In myself there 
is sin, and in that man there is sin; but he is 
not crushed by it—he goes with brow erect, and 
lives in happiness. I seek my happiness in the 
consolations of religion. If only they were con- 
solations—if all here, as in the world [I left, 
were but pleasing thoughts! They are delu- 
sions, like the crimson skies of evening, like the 
beautiful sea-blue tint on the distant hills. Close 
by these look very different. Eternity, thou art 
like the wide, interminable, calm-looking ocean : 
it beckons, calls us, fills us with forebodings, 
and if we venture on it, we sink, we disappear, 
die, cease to exist! Delusions! Begone! 
away !” 

And tearless, lost in his own thoughts, he sat 
upon his hard pallet: then he knelt. Before 
whom? ‘The stone cross that stood on the 
wall? No, habit alone made him kneel there. 

And the deeper he looked into himself the 
darker became his thoughts. ‘‘ Nothing within, 
nothing without—a lifetime wasted!” And 
that cold snow-ball of thought rolled on, grew 
larger, crushed him, destroyed him. 

**To none dare I speak of the gnawing worm 
within me; my secret is my prisoner. If I 
could get rid of it, I would be Thine, O God!” 

And a spirit of piety awoke and struggled 
within him. 

‘Lord! Lord!” he exclaimed in his despair. 
‘‘Be merciful, grant me faith! I despised and 
abandoned Thy gracious gift—my mission into 
this world. I was wanting in strength; Thou 
hadst not bestowed that on me. Immortal 
fame—Psyche—still lingers in my heart. Be- 
gone! away! They shall be buried like yonder 
Psyche, the brightest gem of my life. That 
shall never aseend from its dark grave.” 

The star in the rose-tinted morn shone bright- 
ly—the star that assuredly shall be extinguished 
and annihilated, while the spirits of mankind 
live amidst celestial light. Its trembling rays 
fell upon the white wall, but it inscribed no 


Was he | 


You | 


have sinned against God, fur you have thrown | 
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God, of 
| the grace, of the holy love, that dwell in the be- 
liever’s heart. 

** Psyche within me can never die—it will liye 
in consciousness! Yan what is inconceivable 
be ? For I myself am inconceiy- 
able. Thou art inconceivable, O Lord! The 
whole of Thy universe is inconceivable—a work 
of power, of excellence, of love! 

His eyes beamed with the brightest radiance 
for a moment, and then became dim and corpse- 
like. The church bells rang their funeral peal 
over him—the dead; and he was buried in earth 
brought from Jerusalem, and mingled with the 
ashes of departed saints. 

Some years afterward the skeleton was taken 
up, as had been the skeletons of the dead monks 
befare him; it was attired in the brown cowl, 
with a rosary in its hand, and it was placed in 
a niche among the human bones which were 
found in the burying-ground of the monastery. 
And the sun shone outside, and incense per- 
fumed the air within, and masses were said. 

Years again went by. 

The bones of the skeletons had fallen from 
each other, and become mixed together. The 
skulls were gathered and set up—they formed 
quite an outer wall tothe church. There stood 
also his skull in the burning sunshine: there 
were so many, many death’s heads, that no one 
knew now the names they had borne, nor his. 
And see! in the sunshine there moved some- 
thing living within the two eye-sockets. What 
could that be? A motley-colored lizard had 
sprung into the interior of the skull, and was 
passing out and in through the large empty 
sockets of the eye. There was life now within 
that head, where once grand ideas, bright dreams, 
love of art, and excellence had dwelt — from 
whence hot tears had rolled, and where had 
lived the hope of immortality. The lizard 
sprang forth and vanished; the skull mould- 
ered away, and became dust in dust. 

It was a century from that time. The clear 
star shone unchanged, as brightly and beauti- 
fully as a thousand years before; the dawn of 
day was red, fresh, and blushing as a rose- 
bud. 

Where once had been a narrow street, with 
the ruins of an ancient temple, stood now a con- 
vent. A grave was to be dug in the garden, for 
a young nun had died, and at an early hour in 
the morning she was to be buried. In digging 
the grave the spade knocked against a stone. 
Dazzling white it appeared—the pure marble be- 
came visible. A round shoulder first. presented 
itself; the spade was used more cautiously, and 
a female head was soon discovered, and then the 
wings of a butterfly. From the grave in which 
the young nun was to be laid they raised, in 
the red morning light, a beautiful statue — 
Psyche carved in the finest marble. ‘‘ How 
charming it is! how perfect!—an exquisite 
work, from the most glorious period of art!” it 
was said. Who could have been the sculptor? 
No one knew that—none knew him except the 


| memorial there of the blessed trust in 


Yes, yes! 
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clear star that had shone for a thousand years ; 
it knew his earthly career, his trials, his weak- 
ness. But he was dead, returned to the dust. 
Yet the result of his greatest effort, the most ad- 
mirable, which proved his vast genius—Psyche 
—that never can die; that might outlive fame. 
That was seen, appreciated, admired, and loved. 

The clear star in the rosy-streaked morn sent 
its glittering ray upon Pysche, and upon the de- 
lighted countenances of the admiring beholders, 
who saw a soul created in the marble block. 

All that is earthly returns to earth, and is 
forgotten; only the star in the infinite vault of 
heaven bears it in remembrance. What is heav- 
enly obtains renown from its own excellence ; 
and when even renown shall fade, Psyche shall 
still live. 


SOLD FOR A SONG. 


Ut nocte fleam, 

Ut luce fleam. 
BOY and girl brought up with only a gar- 
ZA den hedge between them, bat miles away 
from any others, must naturally reach maturity 


—pardon the old story—something in love with | 


one another. Something in love, no reckless, 
plunging passion, but the tender growth of their 
brief lifetime; so that she has become the one 
woman of the world to him, the exponent of 
Helen’s beauty, of Cleone’s wit, and to her he 
stands the single type of manhood. Perhaps 
that was the reason why Clarence Dilloway was 
betrothed to Margery: there certainly seemed to 
be no other. 

Young men of great personal attractions are 
not apt to be entirely unaware of their posses- 
sion any more than young women. If they are 
furthermore endowed with common sense, the 
knowledge of the first accident gives an ease to 
the carriage; and the innocent self-satisfaction, 
not unpleasant to see, lends a cordiality to the 
manners. Clarence Dilloway owned all such 
beauty and charm, and wore it happily. When 
the two first began to go out in the world to- 


‘ 


gether people wondered why this topmost piece 
of pure chivalry and grace had ever chosen to 
encumber himself with such a soncy lass as that 
upon his arta, Margery feJt the wonder, and 
smiled in her security. Let them wonder, he 
Perhaps Clarence felt it too. He 
saw now other women; they taught him that 
this littke maiden whom he loved was not the 
very flower of all maidenhood, choice as she 
was. Nevertheless he loved her. Somehow or 
other she was a part of him; for from long as- 
sociation of thought, and life, and habit he nev- 
er could separate his identity from hers. He 
remained completely content. One of these 
splendid, jewel-eyed creatures might have dom- 
ineered him regnantly. As for Margery, he 
owned her body and soul. He made his pa- 
geant of the others, meanwhile resting on her. 
Some unconscious argument in his own interior 
toldhim that, established on the sure founda- 
tion of a good woman's love, there was little to 
which he might not aspire; but let him strand 
the precious argosies of his heart on any barren 
shore, and the future would be hollow and fruit- 
less as an egg-shell crushed in his hand. If, 
however, all this that he learned rendered him 
day by day a shade more exacting, a trifle lord- 
lier, doubly selfish, his soncy lassie scarcely re- 
alized it, took it all as evidence of her own 
reaching deeper into the core of his nature, and 
charged it not to the account of Clarence, but 
of manhood, forgetting that we are all put here 
to better the pattern. She could never remem- 
ber the time when, even in pinafores, there had 
not been an understanding between them. He 
had been severely educated at home, across the 
hedge, by his father, who held a misanthropical 
mistrust of universities. In many of his studies 
she had shared. Their relation was an old 
affair between the families. His return from 
abroad a year and a half ago had perhaps set a 
seal upon it; for he had spent twice a twelve- 
month traversing Europe and skirting Asia and 
Africa, where, notwithstanding, he protested that 
he had seen nothing of life, being chained to the 
car of an invalid. 


was hers ! 


In her hidden consciousness Margery con- 
gratulated herself on this fact. She was a hearty 
little soul, and, if not pretty, her appearance had 
a certain character of its own that was dear to 


those about her. Her fair brown hair waved 
breezily about a fair pale face, where, if the 
color came instantly, it always went instantly 
too. Every countenance has its one perfect 
trait—a forehead, an eyelid, the curve of a chin 
—and so Margery’s teeth made her laugh be- 
witching. Her limpid hazel eyes, her slightly 
piquant features, exactly portrayed her quick, 
sensitive nature; and it was with the whole in- 
tensity of it that she fairly worshiped her easy, 
careless lover: for if you want to win the depth 
of a true woman’s devotion you have only to show 
her that you don’t consider it worth a straw. 

A year'and a half ago a merrier, blither little 
soul than Margery’s never danced in its prison, 
happy and heartsome as the day was long. To- 
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day a good deal of that exuberance of spirits | 
had fallen. She was more quiet, unselfish, 

sterling, and good. She was to be married to 

Clarence in the fall, and this was June. 


The yellow honey-suckles began to blow forth 
their fragrance on the purpling evening air; 
sunset was dreaming of dying down behind the 
meadow landscape; Margery watered her pan- 
sies as she strolled through the walks. The 


gate between the two gardens was open, and as | 


she rounded the promontory of an althea thicket 
somebody slowly rose from the turf at her feet, 
and towered his height above her. 

“Clarence! lying out here in the dew!” she 


exclaimed, with a practical but awful vision of 


diphtheria in her eyes. 

**Not Clarence at all,”’ said he, with half a 
laugh at her horror and surprise, ‘‘ but one of 
your garden plants, a gourd, that you tend and 


“water, and that all at once shoots up under your | 


eyes, and bears atop this blossom of a kiss”— 
suiting the action to the word. 

‘*Not a gourd, because the kiss would be 
hollow.” 

** A rose, then, my c 


caviler—a rose that has 


turned all its stamens to petals, hundred-leaved | 


and damask-dyed.” 

‘*But if the rose persists in trailing itself 
about on the damp ground there will soon be a 
blight on every petal.” 

“Oh, you are a very literal girl!” with a 
shrug. 

‘Thank Heaven, then, that I’m not a liter- 
ary one.” 

‘© Why should I? 
you are just what you are! 

‘And what is that?” she asked, half shyly, 
half archly. 

** My own little—” 

** See-saw, Margery Daw!” suddenly the air 
resounded over their heads, and something like 
a large cluster of leaves, but which was in real- 
ity a nuisance of a green parrot, after whirring 
alarmingly about them, lit on Margery’s shoulder. 


I thank Heaven only that 


” 


“‘Who can have taught the terrible bird that 


vulgar distich ?” 

‘Kitten did,” said Margery, taking it like a 
hooded hawkonherwrist. ‘‘ But, Vulgar? And 
from Mother Goose, that ‘well of English un- 
defiled ?’” 

** You are in a very disputatious mood. 
taught it to Kitten, may I ask ?” 

**You did, because you gave her the book 
Check!” 

‘Margery, Gregory, caw!” eried the parrot, 
as Margery whirled it off. 

**Kither your name must be changed, or the | 
pretty neck ‘there must be wrung. I'd have it 
done to-morrow if she didn’t make such delight- | 
ful sport with Aunt Gregory’s aristocracy. Mrs. 
Marplot! I wish I had her stuffed and in a mu- 
seum !” 

‘“ Which ?” asked Margery, maliciously. 

‘*Qh, the parrot of course,” answered Clar- 
ence. 


Who | 





“Here, little Roly poly, gammon and spin- 
nach!" as an apple-cheeked child came tum- 
bling down the alley with a great dog. “Did 
you teach the parrot, Kitten, to be insolent to 
Margery ?” 

‘“*Me?” said Kitten, looking up ignorantly. 
‘Go ‘long, Breeze.” 

‘*There’s no more discipline in this family 
than there is—” 

‘* Over the way!” sang Margery. 

Suddenly he had his arms about her. ‘ You 
good-for-nothing!” said he. ‘I think I like 
| you best when you are naughtiest.” 

But here the little rosy Kate came bounding 
| back and asserted her rights in turn. 

‘*Put your arms off my Margery,” 
and take me up. It’s almost dark.” 

“Yes, dark enough for the Little People to 
come out now.” 

‘Did you ever see. a little people, 
ence?” 

‘* Yes, by the dozen. 
arm yesterday.” 

‘Was there? Clarence, where has yester- 
day gone to? And how many to-morrows are 
there going to be?” 

** Just as many as you can use.” 

‘*Will there be? I’m so tired. 
to sing me to sleep, Clarence.” 

So Clarence took her up, and on the garden- 
seat, all curtained with the white roses that 
drooped over it from the trellis behind, he sung 
her off with a medley of Shakspeare songs, while 
Margery, with folded hands, stood dreamily look- 
ing at them. Then the nurse came and bore 
the child away, jealously followed by Breeze, 
jon whose head the parrot had just clutched a 

footing ; and then Clarence pulled Margery down 
by his side, and the two sat silently folded heart 
| to heart through the rapt hour of delicious twi- 
| light, perfume, and dew. 

The trampling of hoofs on the crumbled 
| granite broke in discordantly on the peaceful 
sense of things. 

** Are you ready?” said he. ‘Run and tie 
on your bonnet. There is Aunt Gregory in the 
lighted window wondering where we can be. 
She surely has a mission, Quarter of eight in 
this shady garden. ‘Time enough, we can put 
a girdle round the earth (or round two miles 
| and a half of it) in forty minutes.” 


said she, 


Clar- 


There was one on my 





I want you 


o” 


| ‘*] don’t think, Clarence—I don’t think I'd 
best go.” 

*‘ Not go?” 

‘*T shall be so frightened, Aunt Gregory says, 
so nervous, perhaps I shall faint; that would be 
ridiculous.” 

‘* Aunt Gregory be blessed! 
| don’t faint, why should you? You've never 
heard me speak. I want you should.” 

“1 don’t dare to now,” murmured Margery, 
| «my heart is all white with thinking of it.” 

“Ah, I understand,” said he, with a chang- 
ing smile. ‘* Well, then,” kissing her gently 
| good-night, “‘ my little girl shall have her own 
| way this once. Next year—” But Margery 


| Nonsense, if I 
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ran away. She would have given her eyes to! 
go, to have had him make her go, but she was 
sure that in some horrid hysteric of happiness 
she should bring disgrace upon him. 

So she staid. 


Clarence Dilloway, a young man of large ex- 
pectations and leisure, finding some pursuit de- 
sirable had made literature his profession, and 
with his first appearance on the lecturer's floor 
had leaped into a popularity that drew enthusi- 
astic crowds behind it. Much of this was due 
to his personal attractions, it may be, much to 
his polished and perfect address, much also to 
the high price he set upon his services, but much 
more, certainly, to the intellectual weight of his 
words. In his most trenchant sarcasm he nev- 
er forgot that he was the finished gentleman, or 
rather, if he forever forgot it, it was that his 
auditory might remind themselves of it. He 
held his great learning up like a lamp to every 
theory; there was no modern fact but he pos- 
sessed its ancient analogy; his philosophy of 
history led senates; he saw the world with a 
poet’s eye, but he seized it with a statistician’s 
hand. Just now, in the adjoining town, he was 
giving a course of lectures upon Great Armies, 
and the reason that he delivered them in June 

yas because they were for the immediate benefit 
of a Sanitary Commission. Well might Aunt 
Gregory sonorously declare that Clarence’s tal- 
ent had made him a power in the land; there 
was not a heart in all the andience, that last 
night, that did not quake with tearful awe when, 
after all his lenslike argument, his serried truths, 
after the eloquence, the bursts of beauty, that 
rich deep voice went on in tenderer, warmer 
tones to touch with points of light a picture of 
the greatest army of all—the noble army of mar- 
tyrs, to which our hosts had added such a count- 
less throng. The silence was like the ceasing 
of music. The oratory of the desk could go no 
further. When all was over, they flocked about 
him, those who dared. He received their con- 
gratulatory phrases, while the hall was yet ring- 
ing with the general plaudit, in his own sweetly 
courteous style. Aunt Gregory’s admiration 
may have grown to be something more over- 
whelming, for before they had driven many rods 
on the way home the horses became restive, 
“and Clarence got out to walk at their heads. 
How much he cared for all the honeyed words 
Margery could have told on coming forth, in her 
pretty white wrapper, with Kitten in her arms, 
to meet his ennuied look, suddenly brightening 
itself as he lassoed her to his side in a long 
rope of blossoming sweet-brier that he had caught 
up from a road-side fence, and with whose rosy 
fetters he now snarled and knotted Margery and 
Kitten, golden curls and dropping brown hair, 
inextricably together. 


“There, you'll do for a garden statue now. | 


All that ripple and wave of brown hair must be 
done away with though first. I’ll speak to the 
sun about it. A season or two on the pedestal 
and it will be all point-device, 
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*The few fine locks 
Stained like pale honey ouzed from topmost rocks 
Sun-blanched the livelong summer!" 


** Now, Clarence, to degrade Sordello’s single 
song to that standard!” 

‘* Degrade? I'll thank you for a trifle more 
circumspection in the use of your words. He 
may thank me for the compliment. How do ] 
know that his Elys compared at all with my 
Margery ?” 

**Oh, you don’t. Aunt Gregory, will you help 
me, or will you send Maria to help me, unrid- 
dle this riddle that Clarence and sweet-brier 
have made me?” 

‘Aunt Gregory to the right about! And 
Maria to Jericho! This is my work.” 

** Oh how delicious sweet-brier is at night.” 

** Yes, little blossoms, open all your lips and 
blow your breath abort her. She stands an ob- 
lation tosummer. I’ve half the mind to let her 
be. There! Now for my reward. And now, 
baby, how did it please you, Miss Puss? What, 
was there no dew on the flowers that they must 
be spginkled now ?” 

“Margery’s going away,” said Puss, with 
trembling looks, as he took her. 

** Well, why can’t Kitten go too?” asked Clar- 
ence, with a very unlovable disregard of the 
third party she would occasion. 

‘* Mamma says no,” 

‘** But,” said Margery, stooping to let the child 
cuddle both hands in her hair, ** Margery’s com- 
ing back again.” 

‘*Ts she?” said Kitten, wistfully, letting the 
big tear pause. 

‘* Just think of the day when Margery’s coming 
back again! Kitten ll be down at the gate, and 
she'll see the horses and the white star on Mad- 
cap’s forehead, and then the great wheels going 
round in a dazzle, and then, out of the window, 
Margery’s face, and then the horses will stand up 
straight when John pulls them in, and he'll get 
down and catch up Kitten and throw her into 
Margery’s own arms, and the sun ‘Il be shining, 
and the wind ‘ll be blowing, and we'll all go 
galloping up to the house together !” 

‘* Quite prepared for the early train?” said 
Clarence then, as Margery ended her cheering 
drama, rising and returning Kitten. 

**Yes, it was Maria packing who woke this 
unpacified baby.” 

** Aunt Gregory's thousand-and-one parcels ?” 

‘* They will be on hand for you—parasol, and 
shopping-bag, and port-monnaie, and basket, 
and shawl-strap, and sketching-book, and camp- 
stool, and—” 

‘*That will do! Heaven send us a tip-over 
on the edge of the first rapid river! Good-night, 
my sweeting! So you're anticipating gay life?” 

‘* Yes—unless you meet La Belle Dame sans 
| Merci, and she wile your heart away from me.” 

‘*And if Ido? And if she does?” 

‘¢ Then I shall come home alone.” 

‘* Good-night, Kitten! Wipe away the little 
tear. Ye’re all coming home together.” 

“ All!” cried Kitten, sitting erect in Mar- 
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gery’s arms, with sudden accumulation of dis- 
may. Are you going too, Clarence ?” 

** Yes, certainly. Would I trust Margery alone 
on those mountains, where there are bears ?” 
And Clarence effected his escape, while Kitten 
was carried off in a roar. 


The little steamboat went plowing up the lake, 
shattering the tiny wavelets that ran to meet its 
prow into curious jewelry of gold and sapphire. 
Far away, on either hand, the lofty land lay 
slumbering in azure mist; island after island 
opened vine-draped shores to receive them; hill 
after hill lazily tore the cloud from its breast for 
a moment, and veiled it once more as they pass- 
ed. The perfect air of a June morning made 
life sweet. 

So they glided up the watery maze of beauty 
till, beneath the shelter of Red Hill, the white 
house standing among its gardens rose hospita- 
bly on their view. Aunt Gregory was in ecsta- 
sies, and opened her heart to every one she could 
find. Margery sat wordlessly, letting the love- 
liness sink in upon her quiet; while Clarence 
paced the deck, never very far away. Then the 
boat swung fast at its moorings, and they all 
trooped up the green to the open drawing-rooms. 

The hill was not to be thought of to-day, 
Aunt Gregory assured Clarence—Margery must 
content herself with windows. Clarence de- 
murely assented, with a look at his fiancée that 
said, If not the hill, by-and-by certainly the lake- 


shore. First of all, Aunt Gregory, as generalis- 


sima, declared there must be a nap—after that, 
dinner. She could not answer to Margery’s mo- 
ther if every thing were not done in order. And 


then the campaign should be planned. There- 
upon she sailed away, with Margery under her 
wing, but smiling back at Clarence. 

“Who is that?” said one young lady to an- 
other, just then, looking over the gallery above 
them as they parted. ‘‘ Wait a moment, Val! 
Who is that? Clarence Dilloway, I'll lay a pair 
of gloves! I know him by his picture. Oh, 
what eyes !—what a smile! Sydney himself!” 

“A grace of bearing, certainly.” 

‘Oh, how calm we are!” 

** And that little dud with the dowager ?” 

“That? Oh I shouldn't wonder—it must be 
—the girl he is engaged to marry.” 

‘* Engaged to marry!” 

‘Yes. I wonder who can introduce us? I 
hope the rest of our party will miss every train 
for a month—or till he goes! Red Hill to-mor- 
row, of course. J should like to see the view 
once more—shouldn’t you ? We'll engage horses. 
Come, here’s our hair all down with bowling. 
Come and let my maid-array us in my niche 
there.” 

**No, thank you. One can endure brief sep- 
aration. Let us be heroic.” 

The voice was sound and clear, accent pro- 
nounced and short, not lingering; it gave a 
musical impression on ceasing, like the vibrat- 
ing touch of silver and glass. As she spoke 
she shut the door and left her friend without. 


Evidently a person of few words. Those tones 
were too rich to lavish, 

As for Margery, she heard the beginning of 
the little dialogue and went laughing into the 
room. Aunt Gregory immediately laid down, 
begging her to go and do the same; but she sta- 
tioned herself at the window, saw Clarence pass, 
throwing kisses up at her, and watched the shad- 
ows slowly wheel round the edges of the lake, 
opening and shutting gates of ravishing delight 
as they went. Her heart was too full of gentle 
happiness to notice any lapse of time, for she 
felt all the exquisite scene as deeply as if she 
were able to ecstasize over it. 

** Not begun to dress yet?” demanded Aunt 
Gregory, looking in after a while, having rested 
herself according to theory. ‘‘ Come right away 
this moment, Margery! And not touched the 
pillow! Well! Here, Maria! It’s not fifteen 
minutes to dinner! You should really, for Clar- 
ence’s sake, pay a little attention to your ap- 
pearance, child. Next thing they'll be calling 
you a little dud!” 

Margery laughed—remembering the damsels of 
the gallery—a merry tinkle like shower-of-pearls 
tunes. But for Clarence’s sake! Now she could 
make a very pretty toilet in a quarter of an 
hour. 

‘* Your organdie, child ; the lace quillings and 
flutings, pearl tassels at your wrists. Here, take 
them, Maria. Where are the handkerchiefs? 
No—those are muslins. That’s fans. Jewel- 
boxes. Oh! here—this will do. What! your 
hair dressed already? Well, it looks like busi- 
ness. ‘There!—you'll put one in mind of the 
sweet-brier roses you were tangled in last night. 
Cool and fresh, Clarence will say, as an opening 
bud with the dew on it. That will answer very 
well; there’s no use in making one’s self gor- 
geous for canaille,” said Aunt Gregory, with a 
sigh. ‘*I don’t suppose there are any of the 
familie’ here. The soul of simplicity. Leave 
splendor to Mr. and Mrs. Shoddy. They were 
there with all their cousins on the boat. They 
ate at luncheon as if they had a contract for 
apple-pie. The old names must resort to crusts 
and calico.” And Aunt Gregory complacently 
smoothed the heavy fall of her gray Samarcand, 
and folded back the yellow lace ruffles at her 
wrist—lace that her mother had worn before her. 

‘*Who is that, Val?” by-and-by said the 
young lady of the gallery to her curt friend in 
the drawing-room—‘‘ that old lady of the distin- 
guished air and the exceedingly soiled ruffies ?” 

‘* Soiled? They are spotless.” 

“ Tres jaune.” 

‘* Yellow with precious years then ; heir-loom 
lace, you may rest assured.” 

‘*Oh, I dare say. But who is it ?” 

** And how should I know? It is your dowa- 
ger with the little dud.” 

‘* Where is the little dud ?” 

‘* Promenading with Clarence Dilloway.” 

‘*The wretched fright! Let us promenade. 
Captain M‘Gilvray—how fortunate! We were 
just sighing for a stroll in the moonlight.” 
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‘¢ She is late to-night—the moon,” said the ar- 
rival. 

« Yes, but yellow as the dowager’s lace,” with 
a look at her friend, as they took the proffered 
escort, after her Hounslow Heath style of demand. 

Margery and Clarence were leaning together 
over the balustrade when the three passed them, 
watching how the waters on the hither side 
caught the golden glow and tipped themselves in 
fire, while those far away and nearest the east 
still dreamed in the shadowy dark. 

At a brush of soft garments Clayence looked 
up and turned. Nothing very remarkable—he 
answered Margery as before, and still kept his 
hand on hers that lay beneath. Ina few mo- 
ments the promenaders passed again. This time 
the moon was full upon them. A gay girl, like 
any girl; but the other! A face he had scarce- 
ly glanced at previously—insignificant, with a 
sinister shadow lurking about it—now, trans- 
figured in the yellow moon, the polished fore- 
head of ivory, the black hair growing low and 
heavy upon it; the features moulded in clay with 
such rich, deep line and curve; the dark, clear 
color, blossoming on a crushed carmine on the 
cheek luscious as an apricot; the large light 
eyes, in strange contrast, brilliant as pale beryl. 
It was magnificent! Margery felt a pulse flut- 
fer in his hand that lay on hers. 

** Who is that?” gasped he. 

She faced about upon her enemy and meas- 
ured her. 

‘*¢ That,” said Margery, turning her own eyes 
upon him, ‘‘ that is La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 

‘*In that case,” lightly rejoined he, ‘‘ we'll 
have nothing to do with her.” But there he 
caught sight of the errant damsel’s knight. 

**Can that be—it is—M‘Gilvray!” and in a 
moment the two gentlemen were shaking hands 
with a fervor that those give to their grasp when 
the last time they met was across the ocean— 
fervor in which there resides not only the pleas- 
ure of reunion, but congratulation on dangers 
escaped. Margery’s introduction followed. 

‘¢ And—Mrs. M‘Gilvray?” asked Clarence, 
after these preliminaries, looking again at the 
ladies, whom the officer with a bow had left for 
a moment. 

‘““No, ho!” laughed M‘Gilvray, with an odd 
trait in the laugh and its demi-voice—‘‘ Miss 
Valeria Bruyn Broeck.” 

**Of Prior and Priores$ ?” 

**Not Ten Broeck: Bruyn Broeck. An old 
name. Penniless, but splendid. A kind of 
ideal and feminine Van Amburgh. A woman 
to carry dispatches in her slippers. She cap- 
tured me for service just now through her pick- 
et there, Miss Imboden. Waiting here at pres- 
ent for the rest of her party, who are detained. 
Shall I introduce you ?” 

**You have made the prospect so inviting that 
I think we will venture.” 

**You are forearmed, Dilloway, or I should 
warn you, whether or not it comports with the 
traditional gallantry of the soldier to tell the 
truth of any woman. But I always feel as if 





SOLD FOR A SONG. 





she had the vial in hand, ready at any moment 
of pique to transfer me into the eft or newt of 
her will. She gives me a shudder. I shall be 
glad to put your arm in place of mine. She is 
an apotheosized spider walking on her web.” 

Clarence smiled at the Captain's subvocalized 
monologue. 

‘** Plainly a specimen for one’s cabinet. Mar- 
gery, Captain M‘Gilvray is to find favor at your 
hands while I try the dangers of this modern 
Armida.” 

‘*Mr. Dilloway, Miss Bruyn Broeck. Miss 
Imboden I must present to a new friend ;” and 
therewith Margery found herself on the Cap- 
tain’s arm, and talking across him as they walk- 
ed to the young lady of the gallery. The moon 
went up high in the heavens, and shed her light 
on all the pretty groups about them; there was 
music far out on the waters; but through all the 
charm and pleasure of the hour, through all the 
lively nonsense of her gay companions, a strange 
apprehension haunted her heart, and that shud- 
der kept running over her with which good wives 
declare some one steps upon your grave. 

Clarence, meanwhile, as it grew later, pro- 
cured shawls, and bade them all follow him down 
to the water edge, where a boat rocked on the 
gentle plash and ripple. Miss Imboden, how- 
ever, Was a young woman of tender sensibilities, 
and when Clarence had handed in Miss Bruyn 
Broeck she shrunk back in alarm. She would 
stay on shore with the Captain. 

‘‘Then no one will join us?” asked Miss 
Bruyn Broeck, in that tone that renders assent 
impossible. ‘* Well, Mr. Dilloway, I can han- 
dle the rudder if you but P ill the oar.” 

This was too much for Margery’s spirit. Her 
foot was on the boat-side ; Clarence held out his 
hand; and at the same moment Aunt Gregory 
appeared above them. 

‘* Margery, my love! are you going to row?” 

‘* No indeed, auntie. Clarence rows.” 

‘*T mean to sail, then. I mean on the wa- 
ter. Ican’t allow it. I never could answer to 
your mother if any thing happened. I shouldn't 
Clarence, you must 


have a moment's peace. 
forbid her.” 

“There’s no danger, ma’am.” 

‘*T don’t know about that.” 

**Can’t you trust Margery with me ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t mend matters, if you were 
drowned, to drown her with you.” 

** But then I had rather be!” exclaimed Mar- 
gery, quickly, before she thought. 

‘* Child, you will worry me into a fever!” 

‘*The lady is timid,” remarked Miss Bruyn 
Broeck, without, however, offering to step out 
of the boat. 

“There, auntie! I'll not go at your expense. 
Yon sha’n’t be disturbed. Bon voyage, Clar- 
ence |” 

‘* Next year,’ whispered Clarence, beside her, 
‘‘we’ll have no Aunt Gregory's permission to 
ask. Till we meet! We'll not go far;” and 
his oars flashed and feathered, and they floated 
round an island, and were out of sight. 
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and laid his 
at the touch 


The others waited an hour, loitering about! ence tapped, and asked to come in, 
the spot. Then the mist had fallen so heavily cool hand on her burning head; but 
that Aunt Gregory must have Margery in; and Margery burst into tears. 
when it grew quite late, and yet they did not ‘*She is so nervous! 
come, then all went to bed. "But no sleep. her. 
soothed Margery’s eyés till she heard the well- 
known step in the gallery. She was still dress- | So for a half hour he sat beside her. 
ed; and, springing to her feet, she hurriedly ** She couldn’t go up to the hill, of course ?” 
threw open the door. He paused a moment to Oh no!” 
give her the shawls, dripping with dew. His 
face was glowing with exercise, and with a flame- 
like shifting light that some radiant promise of 
the future might have shed upon it. 


Doesn’t do to tease 
Best away,” buzzed Aunt Gregory. 
**No, stay, Clarence dear,” sighed Margery, 


‘*'That is grievous. It is such a perfect day! 
not an atom of mist in the whole hemisphere. 
A party are going up too, M‘Gilvray and the 
young ladies. There will no such morning a 
They had lost their way, he said. They got) happen on us perhaps for weeks.” 
out at an island and built a fire: she should “‘You had better go, Clarence,” said Aunt 
have seen Miss Bruyn Broeck’s face in its light | Gregory. 

—a perfect gitanella. He was afraid at one 
time they should drift about all night, but caught very gladly and selfishly have kept him at home. 
at last a gleam from the hotel—perhaps from her **] don’t know, there are plenty of mount- 
very window, who knew ?—and found their bear- | ains.” 

ings. A charming midnight experience, if only ‘* Yes, for us. But you're of no service here, 
Miss Bruyn Broeck had taken no cold. He and it’s not worth while to lose it, especially as 
hoped they had not alarmed themselves on shore. we must go to-morrow. 
She must go to sleep now, that she might be is?” 

strong enough for Red Hill to-morrow. And ‘* What do you say, Margery ?” 

good-night. How hot her cheeks were! Had Margery took the handkerchief off of her face 
she a headache? No, Margery never had head- and tried to look out. 

aches. She should never know she had a head. **Oh, I wish I could go too!” she said. 

A good many folks were worse off, for their neigh- ‘*] wish you could, my little girl, And as 
bors would never know it either. Well, pleas- | you can’t I'll stay.” 

ant dreams and slumbers light! “That would be very foolish,” said Mrs. Mar- 

There was something absent in his kiss, some- plot. 
thing vague in that shining eye. Margery’s 
heart was unsatisfied; but she knelt down at 
her prayers, and then tried to sleep, trusting all 
would be right. 


gain 


Margery was silent; for, to be just, she would 


Now do you think it 


‘** Yes, dear, you had better go. I shall be 
well when you come home.” 

**Should you sleep, if I went ?” 

** Perhaps so.” 

And during this brief monodrame Miss Bruyn ** But not a wink if I staid ?” 
Broeck let down the masses of her heavy hair **She’ll not close her eyes with you beside 
before the little mirror that she painted with the her.” 
bloom on her dark cheeks, the light in her great ‘You'll have to go,” said Margery, faintly 
brilliant eyes. Her mamma made some feeble smiling. ‘‘ Aunt Gregory is your gad-fly.” 
murmur from the bed, to which she, however, ‘* Well, to tell you the truth, I should like 
paid no regard. ‘‘ Brown braids, hazel eyes, it. I enjoy, too, watching that superb girl; she 
pink muslin,” silently soliloquized she. ‘* En- changes like an iris.” 
gaged to marry them, Mr. Clarence Dilloway. ** She is a sort of Vashti.” 
So you came. But when you go, if there’s **Do you know now of what she reminded me 
strength in witchery to-day, you are engaged to| on the first full glance in the moon—no? It 
marry—” Therewith, as if the presence of the was the Medusa’s head, the far-famed loveliness 
candle should make a woman blush at her own | and terror.” A 


thoughts, she blew it out in a breath, and hur- ‘**Tts horror and its beauty are divine.” 
ried to sleep in the dark. 


| ‘How you are talking, children!” 

** Yes, Iam rather @onvicted, but she will re- 
quite me if she is half as regally and recklessly 
fascinating to-day as yesterday.” 


But on the morrow Margery found she had 
a head. She had taken cold in the damp last 
night while waiting for Clarence, and the head} And so, easing conscience by partial confes- 
testified to its existence by bounding throbs of | sion, he disappeared. He had not greatly medi- 
pain. Instead of Aunt Gregory, it was herself | cined her pain. However, by the afternoon it 
who was nearly worried into a fever. | medicined itself, she could taste the toast and 

It was another heavenly morning: dew, and tea that were brought to her, and sitting up 
fragrance, and bird-music every where; color) without her pillows could bear to look out, see 
and sparkle as far as the horizon stretched; an| the gentle blue vapors steal up the hill, and 
hour when you find it possible to believe in no-| catch the first glimpse of the party of riders 
thing but immortal youth and bliss. winding down out of them. Clarence was a 

Margery sat pillowed up at the window, but} long way behind, with Miss Bruyn Broeck. As 
unable to look out. Aunt Gregory whispered | they came nearer before dismounting, she could 
condolences enough to drive one mad. Clar-/ see the wind take the long black tress of Miss 
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Bruyn Broeck’s loosened hair, twisting it with 
the floating veil, see the color red in her cheek, 
see the splendid lustre of her triumphant eye, 
the curl of her haughty lip, see something like a 
flush start in Clarence’s own face the moment 
that he held her leaning over him when lifted 
down. What made this frenzied little Margery 
spring to her feet and ery, ‘* Aunt Gregory, we 
will cert iinly go to-morrow !” 

Clarence made her a little call then, expa- 
tiated on all she had lost, and drew the scene so 
that it seemed to lie beneath her eyes. He was 
so very gentle and tender that Margery forgot 
her silly troubles. ‘* And Vashti?” said she, 
He stood up directly, bent down 
and kissed her forehead with a gesture that was 





mischievously. 


like the touching of some charm or amulet, then 
walked the room for a brief space and went out. 

Miss Imboden’s servant met him at the door, 
saying that Miss Bruyn Broeck was below with 
the picture he had desired to see ere it should 
be too dark. He hastened down and found her 
and forgot all else. 
the Bruyn Broecks, mother and daughter, that 


It was the one treasure of 


awaited him, for it was the work of the father no 
longer living for them save in such visible sign. 
A tiny thing in water-colors on ivory, but fault- 
lessly beautiful. 

‘Do you remember,” said she, not suffering 
him to take it, but letting him look at it across 
her shoulder, ‘*the passage in the Prometheus 
running in this wise: 





***But see where through the az 
Of yon forked and snowy hill 
Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandaled feet, that glow 
Under plumes of purple dye, 
Like rose-ensanguined ivory, 
A Shape comes now, 
Stretching on high from his right hand 
A serpent cinctured wand. 





"Tis Jove’s world-wandering herald, Mercury.’ 
This is it.” 

There was no need for Clarence to say a word, 
the dead painter held him spell-bound as he in 
terpreted the dead poet; its free and finished 
drawing, its warm and wealthy color, seemed to 
bring up all that old mythology living and pal- 
pitating in the air about him: glancing at last 
away from it, he saw the heavenly shape re- 
peated in the clouds that hid the buried day with 
gorgeous folds, he listened for the sigh of the 
dryad lurking in the tree, he fancied that the 
oreads were calling and fluting to each other in 
the mountain there behind them. Miss Bruyn 
Broeck still looked at it when he had done, she 
held it in the sunset, herself a fairer picture ; 
there were tears in her eyes, and her lips trem- 
bled with sorrow itself. She had had one sincere 
passion that burned out whatever material her 
barren nature furnished: it was love for her fa- 
ther. Then suddenly she folded it in its soft 
wrapping, and hastily carried it away. In a 
few moments, cool, calm, and superb as ever, 
she joined the hill-travelers at their late dinner, 
her voice keeping the laughter at one perpetual 
bubble, and nobody thought of rising till violin 
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and horns began to weave their enchantment oa 


the outer veranda. Far into the night Margery 


heard the mirth and music of the dancers in the 
hall below, but saw no more of Clarence. 

It rained the next morning, and the prudent 
Aunt Gregory must needs prolong the stay yet 
one day more, though Clarence came and urged 
going as if he wished to escape danger The 
rain blew over by noon, however, and then 
Aunt Gregory’s wavering balance, Clarence’s 
glove thrown in, could have decided; but the 
| irown. He had staid with 
n the 


ig and put ple 


glove was not tl 


them in the morning, now he was down « 
piazza, keeping black and orar 
balls in the air like a juggier, as he leaned 
and watched Miss Bruyn 


Broeck at her demure tricot, every once in a 


against the pilaster 


while seeming to pull up those slow waxen eye- 
lids with the shortened thread of her worsted 
till the eyes should rest their jewel-weight on 
his. Meanwhile Red Hill smoked all its cen- 
sers to the declining sun like a giant altar of 
praise, pearly clouds steaming up to meet the 
crimsoning fleeces gathering above them and 
intertangled with sunbeams. 

Margery combed back her hair, and put on a 
white cambric gown and her swan’s-down man- 
tle lined with its rosy flush, evaded Aunt Greg- 
ory, and stole down to join the group. It was 
not the western warmth that suffused the face of 
Clarence as he turned and saw her, but instant- 
ly he found her a chair, leaned on its back, and 
drew her into the net of the threads he held. 
Miss Bruyn Broeck looked away, something 
catching her eye in spite of herself. Margery 
bent her head back and looked up in his face 
with a smile like a caress. ‘* Love me, Clar- 
ence!” whispered she. 

*3.éo,.3 


lower; and there was that in his glance that 


lo, dear child,” said he, stooping 
read, ‘‘ Save me, Margery, save! 

oat,” said Margery, in- 
stantly. ‘*She makes one more trip to-night. 
We can be read 
and go on to-night to Wolfboro’— ; 


‘* There is the little | 


by the time she reaches us 


Here Miss Bruyn Broeck turned and surveyed 
them one moment, and comprehended the crisis, 
It was time for her master-stroke. 

‘¢T can not see my Afghan any longer,” said 
she. ‘*Now, Mr. Dilloway, you shall have 
your song.”’ She rose and reached him her 
hand, gazing upon him with that winning, con- 
quering, luminous smile which she knew how 
to shed—all who know Valeria Dilloway have 
once in their lives felt it—she drew him inside 
the door and down the long deserted parlors. 
Every one had departed to their rooms, to the 
bowling - alleys, to the tranquil lake. 
dwelt supreme in the parlors for the hour. 

‘* Now go away,” said she, arranging herself, 
**T can not sing with you so near me.” 

He obeyed, and sat half-buried in an embow- 
ering arm-chair at a little distance. Margery, 
pale &nd breathless, as if she felt the bolt in the 
air, stood against the sill outside, half-veiled by 
the curtain with which the wind was rioting. 
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There was a hush, then two or three liquid | 
treble notes falling like tears, then the voice. | 
A soprano, of limited compass, of indifferent | 
strain—but every particle of its sound flooded 
with a flexibility of expression that made it rich- 
est music. Did she know the meaning of the 
words she sang? how could she flash such fire 
and pathos through them ? was there any sweet- 
ness in the world yet unexpressed by those mar- 
velous tones? She had chosen Angelo Politi- 
ano’s monody on the death of Lorenzo—she had 
adapted it to an old Tuscan air, whose stately 
march was’ dripping with subtle melody and 
turns of tune—she sung it as if she wailed the 
loss of life itself and all life’s tenderest delight— 
the hearer grew impassioned for the singer's | 
grief in the joy of listening. 

**Quis dabit capiti meo 
Aquam? quis oculis meis 
Fontem lachrymarum dabit? 
Ut nocte fleam, 

Ut luce fieam. 

Sic turtur viduus solet, 
Sic cygnus moriens solet, 
Sic luscinia conqueri. 
Heu, miser, miser! 

O, dolor, dolor!” 





The piercing sorrow and sweetness of the | 
voice echoed through the room and then was 
still. Clarence’s face had fallen forward into 
his hands; twilight began to steal up about 
them. Suddenly he stood erect as if to go— 
turning, threw one glance at her. She sat 
there yet, her idle hands in her lap, her head 
bent down, a rich soft color deepening in her 
cheek. She felt his glance and rose. One 
look, a step, and she was in his arms. A low, 
smothered cry escaped Margery as she sunk 
down and out of sight. But while she crouched 
there footfalls and voices drew near, fresh guests 
were coming up from the boat, others descend- 
ing from their apartments, what could she do 
in that sudden maidenly shame and pride that 
drowns every other emotion but be gathering up 
the bright balls that Miss Bruyn Broeck had let 
fall, and suddenly meeting Miss Imboden drop 
them into her arms as if they were adders and 
flee away to her own room. 

Night supplanted twilight, and Margery still 
was wildly walking her room in the dark, with 
the hidden flame that burned and leaped in her 
heart branding her hands and her face. At 
every pulse the cruel scene she had beheld rose 
and stamped itself on the dusky air before her. 
At least, at least, Clarence must come and tell 
her—and then all would be over. But the 
house-clock struck nine with its slow, remorse- 
less toll, and still she was alone. At length, 
worn to a wiry impatience that could not en- 
dure another moment of delay, she rang and 
sent the servant for Mr. Dilloway. 

Mr. Dilloway was out upon the lake with Miss 
Bruyn Broeck. 

Then Margery wrapped her mantle round her 
and went down again, passed Aunt Gregory un- 
perceived—the good lady being deep with some 
new-found gossip in the mysterious snarl of an 


} the lifted blade. 


old family chronicle—and fell to pacing the 
lake shore with swift and eager feet till they 
should come to land again. She could not 
think of the stately old home, veiled in its vines 
and roses; of the dimpled little sister waiting 
for her there; of all the dear well-wonted pleas- 
ures and delights—every thing was concentred 
in the one bitter fact, every thing wore night- 
shade black—home was hell! Clarence had for- 
saken her! Aunt Gregory’s voice calling above, 
she could not heed. 
time was! 


How long—how long the 
What laggard instants crept away ! 

At length a dip of oars, a glance of ripples, 
a murmur of voices, diamond-drops tinkling off 
Clarence was on the strand, 
Miss Bruyn Broeck standing upright in the end 


| of the boat. 


Ah, if it would swing, if she would fall, if 
the waters would draw her down, down, and 
cover her forever ! 

Great Heavens! 
And to what end? 
worth more ? 
He held the lady’s hands as she stepped down, 
held both of them firmly, then bent and left hort, 


Was it murder in her heart? 
Let him have her! Was 
he 


| hurried kisses there. 


**'To-morrow,” murmured he, ‘all shall be 
known. And then—and then—this little hand 
is mine! To-night, in the dark—to-morrow, 
before the world!” 

He raised his head and Margery in her white 
gown, smitten by the first ray of the late and 
waning moon, confronted him like a shining 
ghost. The pallid ghost of dead happiness. 
Her head was thrown back, her eye was flash- 
ing bright, there was a color on her cheek, and 
no tremor in her voice; the dignity of woman- 
hood panoplied her with strength. She held to 
him her hand. 

**Good-by, Clarence,” said she. ‘* Waste no 
words. To-morrow I am going home alone.” 

That little touch, dear, old, familiar touch, 
left his hand as if rose-leaves had been blown 
over it, and she was gone. One heart-beat he 
gazed at the sweet home-vision of cares, and 
hopes, and joys, forfeited forever. Then on the 
pulsating, gorgeous beauty beside him. And 
in the light of one the other stood heart-hollow 
and empty with nothingness. 

Alas, it was too late! Clarence Dilloway, 
with all his pride, and promise, and power, was 
sold for a song. 


ONE OF THE “DOGS OF WAR.” 
ee \ ISERY makes strange bedfellows,” says 

Ri the old proverb, and however veracious 
the saw may be in general application, it hap- 
pened that our country’s sorrow caused my night- 
ly slumbers to be singularly assisted. To re- 
lieve at once the necessarily painful surprise of 
the reader, I will plainly announce that my fa- 
miliar by day and by night is a Dog! 

And such a dog! No dainty ‘‘ King Charles” 
with drooping ears; no scion of any aristocratic 
canine race; nothing but a London terrier, with 











passionate affinitics for “‘ gnawers,”’ responding 
instantly to the slightest tick in the wainscot, or 
the faintest echo of an imagined squeak in the 
ceiling. 

I am abjectly conscious that judgment is al- 
ready pronounced against me by every well- 
regulated woman, and ninety-nine-one-hun- 
iredths of the regulating men who read. A 
hypocritic Tabby, or possibly a mild form of 
Poodle, would have been forgiven me, but after 
the announcement that an unmitigated rat-terrier 
is welcome to ‘‘ caper nimbly in my lady’s cham- 
ber,” what defense can ‘‘my lady” offer to a 
fastidious Public? Hear, and then (if at all) 
strike ! 

JikkiR is a dog of experiences, and I propose 
to record his rise and progress, premising that I 
am as ignorant of the manners and customs of 
he genus canis, and of the phraseology of its his- 
torians, as of those of the inhabitants of Sirius. 
Indeed, a dog had been my pet bugbear, lend- 
ing an unpleasing zest to my walks by day and 
dreams by night. 

But neus avons changé tout cela! 

But who is Jikkir, and by what means became 
he a ‘* Dog of War.”’ Permit me to transport 
you back to the old days just two years ago, 
when ‘‘all quiet on the Potomac” was in its 





pristine bloom, and set you down in a sui seon’s 
tent in early morning waiting for “ sick-call. 

We hear much in these days of unworthy 
surgeons—ignorant, reckless, harsh—and, God 
forgive them! a fearful story will doubtless 
ve told when the grand Court-martial of the 
Universe shall be held, and testimony be re- 
ceived from all God’s creation, animate and in- 
animate; when ‘‘ the stone shall cry out of the 
wall, and the beam out of the timber shall an- 
swer it,” telling the cruel tale of hospitals and 
open fields where neglect and brutality have 
wrought foul wrong. But let honor, or at least 
justice, be shown to those who work on bravely 
through the grim horrors of their task, in spite 
of ingratitude, imposition, insult. Is it a hot- 
bed for the rapid forcing of complacent love of 
human nature, think you, to receive day after 
day, exclusive of sick in quarters, from twenty- 
five to a hundred applicants for release from 
duty? Giving charity her amplest scope, two- 
thirds of these may be actually ailing in various 
degrees; the remainder are known in camp as 
‘* malingerers,” including deliberate cheats and 
cowardly shirks. How long would you bear 
with these insolent deceivers, or contemptible 
whiners, without administering indignant re- 
proof? I have no word of defense for a surgeon 
who allows any pressure of general responsibil- 
ity and labor to shut his heart against the least 
actual suffering, and who is not careful to ex- 
press by look, word, and deed, his tender sym- 
pathy with pain and sorrow of every kind; but 
1 do affirm that an army surgeon who does not 
remorselessly show up deceivers and shirks, 
whether among officers or men, abuses his office 
and defrauds the Government. 

But to return to surgeon’s call on this par- 
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ticular morning of November, 1861. One by 
one the orderlies of the regiment bring up the 
complainers of their several companies. Some 
noble fellows make light of grave illnesses, and 
seem fairly ashamed of the necessity which brings 
them there: others, patiently, and more or less 
gratefully, receive the prescriptions: others still 
take a simple remedy, granted them by the Doc- 
tor’s good-nature, for a feigned disease, and 
either throw it behind his tent as they lesye, or 
consign it to their equally ailing stove on their 
return with coarse jubilation over their cunning 
imposition. And last of all comes the stereo- 
typed complaint from some—‘*’Tain't nothing 
particular, Doctor, only I feel kind o’ weak all 
over;” or, ‘‘there’s a goneness inside me.” And 
when the Doctor suggests that the cause of this, 
and of graver disease, sometimes of death itself, 
is the miserable habit of sweltering day after 
day over the hot stoves of their crowded tents, 
gambling with filthy cards, apd quarreling over 
their losses with hot passion; and when he pre- 
scribes manly athletic games, or perhaps the 
honest performance of picket duty whenever their 
turn shall come, away go the shirks, cursing 
the surgeon, to write a touching story of cruel 
neglect and harsh treatment to sympathetic igno- 
rance at home. And it is possible that among 
these ‘* malingerers” may be numbered a few 
who enlisted from real patriotism, but who loud- 
ly proclaim that they did not enter the army to 
build hospitals and dig trenches, but to ** fight 
the battles of their country,” forgetting that our 
country’s battles can be victoriously fought only 
by a faithful, obedient, thoroughly-disciplined 
soldiery, and that it is the first duty of each en- 
listed patriot to make such a soldier of himself as 
soon as may be. 

But back to our dog. Suddenly, in the midst 
of the sorrowful and humiliating revelations of 
surgeon’s call, the curtain dividing the Doctor’s 
two tents is pushed aside, and there pounces 
upon his shoulder half a dozen pounds of black- 
and-tan lightning! - In other words, a diminu- 
tive terrier of the finest breed, with tender hu- 
man eyes, glossy fur; black, save where the 
muzzle, inner ear, nostril, slender legs, and 
arching eyebrows glowed with a rich tawny hue, 
as if touched with autumnal sunshine; with a 
fawn’s head, exquisitely delicate in its cut and 
pose, and borrowing a peculiar piquancy of ex- 
pression from the little pointed ears, clipped a la 
mode. 

It needed but a moment to administer the 
oath of allegiance to the beautiful little creat- 
ure, who seemed frantic with delight at his 
escape from Secessia; and, tied to the tent-pole 
by boy Dan, who rejoiced speakably in this re- 
lief to the tedium of service in an army in win- 
ter-quarters, he was with due solemnity dubbed 
JIKKIR. 

But wherefore Jikkir ? 

Once there was a quaint little boy, with white 
locks and Paul-Dombeyish ways. Having then 
no brothers and sisters, and not specially affect- 
ing the substitutes offered him from neighboring 
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nurseries, he wandered about by himself, talking 

and sporting in his own solemn fashion; and 

when asked with whom he had been talking or | 
playing at such a time, when no companion had 
been visible, his laconic response was invariably 
‘« Jikkir.” Not a syllable more would the young 
visionary vouchsafe by way of revelation as to 
the person, character, or origin of this familiar ; 
but, after the lapse of years, he now affirms that 
this mysterious attendant—this Daimon to the 
little Socrates—was as vividly real to him as his 
mother’s sweet face. Now, to use the phraseol- 
ogy of the ‘‘anniversaries,” when some portly 
divine, resplendent in prosperity and broadcloth, 
concludes a tale of early poverty and neglect 
(expanding himself at the utterance to his high- 
est and broadest), ‘‘ that boy now stands before 
you!” Behold him in the person of the sur- 
geon of the Regiment of Volunteers ; 
and what wonder, when Providence sends him 
a comforter for his loneliness and a beguiler of 
his depressing cares, that he should half believe 
that the cycles of metempsychosis have brought 
again to him the beloved familiar of his lost 
childhood, and that he should call his name Jik- 
kir ? 

Thenceforward Jikkir was the piquant source 
of the Doctor’s tri-weekly bulletins from the 
army. No first baby was ever so minutely and 
admiringly chronicled in all its developments 
and acquisitions, for the delectation of doting 
grandpapa and auntie at home. Intense excite- 
ment pervaded the quiet parsonage when the 
far-away Jikkir was reported as daily evolving 
new and perfecting former graces, and winning 
golden opinions from the appreciative regiment ; 
and the sensation culminated in an ecstasy when 
he added to his accomplishments the polite art 
of hand-shaking, and finally that of standing 
bolt upright on his hind legs at the order ‘‘ At- 
tention!” and of “saluting,” 2 /a militaire, bring- 
ing his paw to his head with sharp precision at 
the word. 

The love between Jikkir and his new possess- 
or was all-absorbing, “‘ passing the love of wo- 
men.” Like the ‘little ewe-lamb” of the para- 
ble, he ‘lay in his bosom, and was unto him as | 
a daughter.” Nowhere would he sleep but in 
the surgeon’s bed, with his head upon his breast. 
He obviously came “trailing” no ‘clouds of 
glory” from his former home, for he seemed 
trammeled in his new passion by no old associ- 
ations or tender reminiscences. | 

But truth forbids that Jikkir’s record should 
be presented as immaculate. Alas! native de- 
pravity budded, blossomed, and fructified with 
his graces. However, our recording angel was 
so lavish of his lachrymals, in his partial love, | 
that although a significant dampness at various 
points awakens suspicion, yet but one offense 
remains legible. Jikkir’s literary proclivities 
brought him to grief early in his tutelage. Dick- | 
ens was his favorite author, either from natural 
taste or acquired sympathy with his master, who 
maintains that the genial novelist must die first, | 
for he himself should be miserable in heaven did | 


| the hard lesson was learned. 


| Jikkir’s else perfect physique. 
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he know that earthly presses were issuing a new 
serial of Dickens. 

But Jikkir was surprised in the very act of 
literally devouring entire pages of the immorta| 
‘* Pickwick,” which he had deliberately selected 
from a pile of Sanitary Commission literature! 
His amazement was only equaled by his indig 
nation at receiving summary chastisement for 
what he obviously regarded as a laudable im- 
provement of time. 

Next day the little sinner, with scrupulous 
care, abstracted the same doomed volume from 
a box where it had been hidden beneath other 
books, and pursued his researches. When aveng- 
ing justice appeared, armed with its rod, mem- 
ory and conscience awoke, and winged his flight 
to his city of refuge—the Doctor’s bed—where, 
shiveringly, he awaited his doom. But—and 
who can cast the first stone at him for this ?— 
the fascination was irresistible; again and again 
the offense was repeated ; again and again con- 
dign punishment inflicted, in spite of his favor- 
ite device for averting justice, which consists 
of a brilliant exhibition of all his little accom- 
plishments in dazzling succession ; until at last 
The Doctor af- 
firms that, to this day, whenever Jikkir is con- 
fronted with a “* Pickwick,” of whatsoever edi- 
tion, he is forthwith overwhelmed with shame, 
and reproduces a whole Fifty-first Psalm in the 
droop of his tail. 

This brings to mind a single weak point in 
Alas it is his 
tail! Early in life he had been deprived of th: 
extreme of this appendage; obviously advers: 
fate, and not skill or kindness, had operated on: 
the occasion, for the fragment bears a ragged, 
unfinished aspect, suggestive of a rudely-shut 
door or an enemy’s tooth as the cause. 

This infirmity was the occasion of a practical 
witticism on the part of boy Dan. One day a 
lank, ungainly scion of some F. F. V. presented 
himself at the surgeon’s tent, and audaciously 
and peremptorily claimed the adored Jikkir. 
Dan was alone, but master of the situation. 
Striking a Butlerian attitude, he said, defiantly, 

‘*You say that’s your dog, do you?” 

**Yaas, that’s my dowrg; I knows him right 
smart.” 

** Well, our dog has lost a piece of his tail: 
now if you wiil bring the piece, and it matches, 
you shall take the dog.” 

(By way of parenthesis let me add that my 
coined adjective, a sentence or two back, is a 
reminiscence of the great Benjamin, who, after 
the passage of a very stringent ‘‘dog-law” in 
Lowell, sent his huge bull-dog down Merrimack 
Street solemnly bearing aloft a muzzle upon his 
tail! his hair-splitting master maintaining that 
the law did not specify where the muzzle should 
be worn.) 

At last the army moved, and with it little Jik- 
kir. If his power of expression were only equa! 
to his knowledge, what a tale he might unfold! 
Having four legs constructed mainly of concen- 
trated speed, he regards any other mode of ad- 
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yance than by their means with utter contempt 
and aversion; and consequently during the for- 
ward movement, all of which he saw, and part 
of which he was, he suffered dire impositions in 
the way of ambulance and equestrian riding. He 
smelled derisively the Quaker guns at Manassas ; 
was actually foremost to scale the fortifications 
of Young’s Mills, and found speedy consolation 
in the bones of rebel—don’t be alarmed !—din- 
ners, for the aggravations of the previous march, 
in which his master had divided his sumptuous 

repast of cracker with him. 

My hero also carried a little cheer into the 
dolorous scenes of Liberty Hall and Trent House 
hospitals, and shared the humiliation and the 
weariness of the peninsula retreat. Early in 
that terrible forced march he howled dismally 
along the Via Dolorosa, strapped to his master’s 
saddle-bow, chafing at his durance vile, and 
drenched with the cruel rain ; but when a faith- 
less steward, left in charge of the horse while 
the surgeon plied his task for some sufferer, | 
fled, horse and all, urged by a sudden panic, and | 
bore to anxious friends the tale that he had seen | 
the Doctor cut in two by a shell, little Jikkir, | 
brave, tender, and true, freed himself and re- | 
turned loyally to support his master in that dark | 
hour of national shame and personal suffering. 
He was by him, with human sympathy in his 
eager eyes, when the deadly cannister-shot, with 
clean cut, dropped the haversack from his only 
grazed shoulder; and cheek against cheek, Doc- 
tor and Jikkir lay in the welcome opening left 
by an uprooted tree until the slackening of an in- 
fernal rain of shells which poured upon the halt- 
ed brigade with as little warning as a thunder- 
clap from a cloudless sky. 

This brings me to Jikkir’s one weak mental 
point. He had been thought absolutely sans | 
peur. No dog of any supposable dimensions or 
fury in the least appalled him; he would charge 
upon a body of cavalry, and appear to his mourn- | 
ing master for one moment as a little black cen- | 
tre of a whirl of crushing hoofs and glittering | 
spurs, and the next trot self-complacently back | 
to him with a curt little bark, which he obvious- | 
ly regarded to be all that was left of the host | 
annihilated by his prowess: indeed, had he en- | 
countered the ‘‘ last mastodon,”’ he would doubt- | 
less have challenged him to single combat. But | 
when the hurricane of shells hissed and crashed | 
over the brigade, saved by a miracle, there was 
no more spirit in the little dog who had hitherto 
dared and endured all things. He could only 
hide tremblingly in his master’s bosom, and look | 
into his face with human anguish. 


And even | 
now, after two years’ time, the most distant mut- | 
tering of thunder stirs the little creature’s mem- 
ory of the one horror of his life, and sends him | 
to shelter in friendly arms. 
But as the seven days of terror drew to a close, | 
duty pressed, and the march grew heavier, and 
the surgeon was glad to give his little comforter | 
in charge to an ambulance-driver, with the prom- 
ise of a princely fee for his safe return at Har- 
rison’s Landing: and to him the only gleam of 
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light on that gloomiest 4th of July, 1861, was a 
little black-and-tan terrier, quivering in every 
nerve with frantic joy at the sight of his master. 

But there came a day when we, too, beheld 
Jikkir in the flesh. 

Joy at welcoming the Doetor stiffened into 
terror at the little dog. ‘‘My lady” scaled five 
shelves of a book-case successfully, and refused 
to descend until Jikkir (wild with deligh. at the 
spectacle she presented, regarding it as special- 
ly exhibited for his entertainment) was securely 
chained to a sofa leg, whence he alternately made 
sportive sallies at her feet, and performed his 
repertoire of tricks with lightning speed. 

In two days’ time, however, the dog-star burned 
so fiercely that the hostess ventured to take out 
the royal guest for an airing, but was grateful 
even to tears when the shelter of the parsonage 
was again reached, for she might better have un- 
dertaken to control so much chain-lightning in 
leading-strings. 

But confidence daily increased; and when the 
surgeon’s brief ‘‘ leave” was over, and Jikkir, too 
precious to be risked a second time to the haz- 
ards of war, was left her in sacred trust, he was 
even admitted, as has been intimated, to ‘‘ my 
lady’s chamber,” where he at once established 
himself by a flying-leap to the head of the bed, 
awaiting his expected pillow. His struggles 
against deposition to the foot were desperate, 
and waged afresh every night; but this point 
the else spoiled child never conquered, but was 
forced to be content with strangling himself 
nightly by burrowing beneath the blankets un- 


| til his chain cracked, with his little lonely head 


outstretched toward its coveted resting-place. 
But I must hasten to a close in sheer self-dis- 
gust at the injustice I have done to my glorious 
subject; only adding one instance of what the 
dotards in the parsonage endured from this be- 
loved little nuisance. The Dominie himself had 
at once made him his familiar, and reasoned 
with him as pathetically whenever he ‘‘ cracked” 
a commandment as if he had been an errant 
child. But there came a young divine whose 


views of canine discipline were less suasive. 


Jikkir was fascinated by the interloper, but in- 
tensely jealous. I may say at least the latter sen- 
timent was reciprocated. Whenever the prox- 
imity of the new-comer to ‘‘my lady” awakened 
suspicion, pounce in between the two (as much 


|as to say, with the ‘‘ wittiest partition” in the 


‘* tedious brief scene of young Pyramus and his 
love Thisbe,”’ 

**In this same interlude it doth befall 

That I, one Snout by name, present a wall,”) 
would leap a little black figure, sitting bolt up- 
right, with a solemnly abstracted gaze into va- 
eancy, as if innocent of any ulterior motive ; 
when summarily e- or pro-jected with an ef te 
Brute turn of the eye at ‘“‘my lady,” he would 
bide his time for another descent. 

Sunday came, and the young divine was to 
preach. In the excitement of the occasion Jik- 
kir’s seventh-day ignominy, the chain, was for- 
gotten, and it was subsequently remembered that 
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tne precious little senemer had been left on the 
sofa in what seemed a state or preternatural 
somnolence. 

The congregation were assembled in pews fac- 
ing the church entrance; the dear Dominie sat 
in the pulpit with his face of benediction; the 
young divine officiated ; the minister’s daughter 
sat in the pillory of the ‘‘parson’s pew,” and 
gazed abstractedly at a crack in the church-door. 
Suddenly a fearful vision fixes her gaze: a sharp 
little muzzle cautiously insinuates itself into the 
erack, and presently enters Jikker with an air 
of dainty solemnity assumed for the occasion. 
He reconnoitres for friends, discovers two in the 
pulpit, and ascends still gingerly, with just 
enough consciousness of guilt to make him pause 
on every stair to ‘‘salute” deprecatingly ; but 
finally capers about the sacred inclosure in vain | 
attempts to communicate to the occupants (who 
make agonizing efforts to ignore his presence) 
his ecstasy at the reunion. What a situation! 
That the ‘‘ minister’s dog” should so seandalize 
the congregation! This must prove the ‘last 
straw” to the good-natured sufferance with which 
the villagers have endured the new idolatry of | 
the parsonage. 

A word from the Dominie might have reduced | 
the little ‘‘ infernal machine” to innocent repose 
upon the pulpit sofa; but, alas! a gallery of 
cachinating seminary girls ‘“‘hold him in full 
survey,” and shall he add to the jubilation of 
these young sinners by an exhibition of family 
government, at best doubtful in its issue? But 
it is too late for the venture. The young divine 
grows tremulous on the high notes as he be- 
holds, out of the corner of his eve, the awful 
dog, astonished at the coolness of his reception, 
standing bolt upright at his side against the low 
railing of the pulpit, and ‘‘ saluting’ over the 
top the admiring congregation! Down goes the 
head of the minister’s daughter; up goes that 
of the Dominie in a wilder survey of the ceil- 
ing as the fearful thought intrudes, what if the 
little wretch should spy one of the colony of 
church mice which are given to aisle-promenades 
during the quiet of service? Sextons, deacons, | 
‘*bell, book, and candle,” would be powerless in 
that case to exorcise the demon of destruction 
and avert the direct catastrophe; for Jikkir’s af- 
fection, aristocratic bearing, and uprightness at 
once forsake him upon the apparition of even 
the shadow of a mouse, a rat, a cat, or a long- 
haired dog, and total depravity cries ‘‘ havoc!” 
But we were spared this intolerable disgrace. | 
Jikkir makes a grand salute with both paws by 
way of farewell, and then descends. Prayer is 
being offered. A worthy friend of the family 
and a prime favorite of Jikkir, since he allows | 
the little monkey to ride his horse postillion fash- 
ion as he drives about the town (Jikkir bearing 
himself with a grand air of ownership of the en- 
tire establishment), is startled in his devotions 
by four sharp legs, like so many needles, punc- 
turing his broad back, which the daring acrobat | 
had reached by a leap from the pew behind, its | 
door being unfortunately open. The sensation | 
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among innocent spectators in the vicinity may 
be imagined. But Jikkir’s sensibilities are 
wounded. Failing again of a welcome here. 
he betakes himself for consolation to “ lovely 
woman.” Wandering through the gallery among 
the seminary girls, he, with the eye of a con- 
noisseur, makes his election, and touches gent] 
the shoulder of the favorite: as the pretty, star 
tled face is turned toward him it receives an ad- 
miring stroke from chin to brow from the gal- 
lant Jikkir’s tongue. He finally subsides into 
the lap of the prima donna of the choir, and 
salutes the congregation from the rear until pock- 
eted by a self-appointed ‘‘tithing-man” and ig- 
nominiously borne away. So ended Jikkir’s 
Sabbatical liberty forever. 
But I must leave half told 
“The story of Combuscan bold.” 
x00d little Jikkir now comforts the dear Dom- 

inie in the lonely study, and questions him with 
eager eyes, ‘‘ When will they all come back ?” 

**And because he loves (us) so, 

Better than his kind will do 

Often, man or woman— 

Give we back more love again 

Than dogs often take of men— 

Leaning from our Human;" 


we say with Mrs. Browning. And so it comes 
to pass, that, separated from Jikkir, I still hold 
him in loving remembrance (to the horrible jeal- 
ousy of the young divine), and that among all 
true stories of little people none moves my ten- 
der sympathy more than this that follows. 

There was a little boy who mourned bitter] 
the death of a pet guinea-pig. The night after 
the bereavement his watchful mother heard a 
plaintive call from the sleepless mourner in thc 
nursery : 

‘“*Mamma, have great big elephants souls ?” 

‘* No, darling.” A pause, and then in fainter 
tones : 

‘*Mamma, have oxen souls 

‘No, no, dear. Go to sleep!” 


9” 


A longer in- 


| terval, and then the scarcely audible voice piped 


again: 

‘“*Mamma, have dogs souls?” The tender 
mother sees at last the drift of the Zoological 
catechism, and grieves to answer as her con- 
science bids: : 

**No, precious, I am afraid not.” A silence 
—a sob—and then a heart-broken wail : 

*<Oh, mamma! haven't little c-l-e-a-n white 
guinea-pigs souls ?” 

Cheer up, little heart! Jikkir’s soulful eves 
and faithful heart prophesy to me. Somewhere 
in that beautiful Home to come, toward which 
your love looked forward with longing for re- 
union with its object, there must be a snug little 
corner where they will let us have our own again. 
Cowper his hares, you your immaculate little 
pets, and us our Jikkir. And I even dare hope 
that Jikker’s caudal shortcomings may there find 
compensation ; for what saith the stern old re- 
former, the good Martin Luther, to his dog? 
‘¢ Hans, Hans! be quiet, and in the resurrection 
thou shalt have a little golden tail!” 
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A VISIT TO THE CONVENT OF SITTNA (OUR LADY), DAMIANE. 


By Rev. G. Lanstyc, American Missionary at Cairo. 


\ Muslim Santou, and his Feast.—Syria and Egypt 
Are there male Houries in Heaven ?—Mansoura (“the 
Victorious”’).—Cotton and Slavery in Egypt.—A pious 
Muslim in search of an additional inmate for his Harem 

-Bookselling Adventures.—The land Journey to the 
Convent.—Father Makar.—The Coptie Patriarch 
Monkish Jurisprudence.—-A Miracle.—A Coptic Church 
—The deposed Abbot.—The Encampment.—The An- 
thorities buying Bibles.—An Egyptian Sirocco. —Dami- 
ane a baptised Heathen Goddess. 





WID, our bookseller at Cairo, having left 
fA. a few days previous in our new boat th: 
Morning Star, on her first colporteuring trip, | 
left Cairo on Tuesday, May 5, to join him at 
Semanoud. Reached Tanta at noon, where I 
took the branch railway to Semanoud, on the 
Damietta branch of the Nile. 

The Arabs never start on a journey, nor un- 
dertake any great enterprise, without first im- 
ploring the blessing and aid of God, and asking 
their friends also who may be present to pray for 
them. On this occasion, as we were leaving 
Tanta, where are the tomb and centre of the wor- 
ship of Said-El-Bedawe, who is the chief of the 
Maslim saints of Egypt, the ejaculations and 
prayers which were offered to him as the train 
was starting were numerous and fervent. I was 
particularly struck with the earnestness of the 
man sitting beside me, as he exclaimed, ‘‘I am 
on thy account, O Said-El-Bedawe! Yes (with 
an oath), Iam on thy account!” And then, as 


if recollecting the stronger claims of another, he 
varied the expression the third time by saying, 
**On God’s account and thine!” 

About ten days before I had spent part of a 
day at the Mulid of this saint, to visit and en- 
courage a colporteur whom, according to our 
custom, we had sent there, and to see a little of 
Arab life in one of its great gatherings. Mulid 
means birthday; but in Arab use, as applied 
both to Muslim and Christian saints, it means 
death-day: that is, as they explain it, the birth- 
day not to natural but eternal life. These Mu- 
lids of the Said are made by the Arabs—who be- 
not only 
great religious festivals but also commercial fairs ; 


lieve in uniting ‘*‘ Gain and Godliness” 


and { was surprised to find what a vast quantity 
of goods of all sorts was exposed for sale, and 
how large a business was done. Indeed the de- 
mands of trade have made a second annual Mu- 
lid a necessity ; and so the Said has now two, a 
greater and a lesser Mulid. 
that, as the object of these gatherings is at once 
religious and commercial, a moral and religious 


One might suppose 


element would, more than usual, enter into and 
pervade the secalar ; but the very opposite is the 
fact. Religion and morality, never very close- 
ly united in the Orient, nor regarded in any 


| great measure as involving the one the other, 


are at these Mulids of the Said divorced as by 
a treble divorce, and a loose rein is thrown upon 
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the neck of lasciviousness and all wickedness. 
The religious part of the Mulid is to pay the | 
votive offerings and customary dues of the Said, 
visit the tomb, and repeat the customary prayers, 
and march in the procession on the great day of 
the feast. As for the rest, theft, robbery, cheat- 
ing, and lasciviousness are the order of the day, 
and are committed, as is thought, with a special 
impunity, all saying, ‘‘The conscience of the 
Said is wide ;” and his merits and intercession 
are thought to cover all. I saw enough to con- 
vince me of this by day, when Mammon is in | 
the ascendency; by night, when Bacchus and 
Venus reign, they say it is terrible. 

We have been accustomed for several years 
past to send a colporteur to open a shop and 
sell Bibles and religious books at these Mulids ; 
and usually we have had goed sales. This year, 
however, as we could not spare Awid from the 
shop at Cairo, or one of our more efficient men, 
we sent a superannuated scribe (one of our mem- | 
bers), who is an object of charity, and he had not | 
done so well. It needs a keen, pushing man to | 
get on in these great gatherings. The Muslims 
have stolen a leaf out of our book, and they now 
annually send their colporteurs to hawk their 
books, and especially a book called ‘‘ The favors 
or honors of the Said-E|-Bedawe,” a book filled 
with lying wonders of the most extravagant 
kind. 
In less time than I have taken to write these 
lines we reached Mahallet-El-Kebere, where, to 
our mutual joy, I found Awid awaiting me. He 
had gone there in the morning train to see what 
success our man from Tanta had met with, who 
had gone there to sell books after the close of 
the Malid. In four days he had sold books for 
50 piastres, while Awid had that day sold for 
800 piastres in four hours. So much for tact 
and efficiency. 

We soon reached Semanoud, and after wash- 
ing off the dust of travel in a delicious cold bath 
I was ready for work. Two young men soon 
came aboard. The one asked for the ‘‘ Ma- 
kamat of Naseef,” a literary work of the great 
Arab grammarian, and when he found that we 
had not this, nothing could induce him to pur- 
chase any of our religious books, although he 
was evidently free from all priestly shackles in 
the matter. And when Awid strove to explain 
to him the uses and advantages of the ‘* Refer- 
ence Testament,” he was ‘‘as one beating the 
air.” The other asked only for religious books, 
of which he tookanumber. This difference led 
me to suspect a difference in nationality which 
was not indicated by the appearance of the two 
lads, when I asked the former from what part 
of Syria he hailed, and he answered Beirut. 
The other was a Copt; and this difference in the 
religious tendencies of the two nations we con- | 
stantly remark. Syria and Egypt are both awak- | 
ing from a sleep of semi-barbarism of ages. 
But the civilization which Syria is putting on | 
is French and infidel. Egypt’s is Anglo-Saxon 
and Protestant. 

Just beside our boat a Muslim was repairing 
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a grain-boat, between whom and his wife Awid 
had overheard, a couple days previous, the fol- 
lowing conversation. The wife said, ‘*Oh, my 
husband, the book (Kuran) says that the ‘ mu. 
maneen’ and the ‘mumanat’ (male and female 
believers) are after death to inhabit paradise, but 
it says that each one of you male believers is to 
have 70 houries, and does it not say what we 
women are tohave? Are there no male houries, 
and if so, how many are we to have?” He an- 
swered her, ‘“‘ Hold your tongue. It says no- 
thing about your having any.” But she an- 
swered, * Are we not even to have our own hus- 
bands there after we have toiled and borne with 
them in this world? that is not just.” He an- 
swered this by cursing her very soundly for her 
inquisitive impertinence; and the next day he 
divorced her with the treble divorce. (The law 
of the Kuran is that a man may divorce his 
wife twice and take her back again, but that the 
third time he can not take her back until she 
has married another man and been divorced. 
To save trouble a man often says, “I divorce: 
thee with the treble divorce,” when the thing is 
ended. Though not unfrequently, on repentin.:, 
he persuades or hires some other man to marry 
and then immediately divorce her, when he agai: 
marries her.) 





AWID. 


As Awid had been four days in Semanoud 
and finished the bookselling work, we dropped 
down by night to Mansoura (the Victorious). 
This town is on the east side of the Nile, and it, 
as well as Semanoud, has become a large and 
flourishing place since the immense expansion 
of the cotton interest the last two years, as this is 
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the centre of the best cotton district in the coun- 
try. ‘The pipes and clatter of cotton-cleaning 
and pressing establishments, the flag-poles, and 
arms of the different European consular agen- 
cies, the European post, and Exchange with its 
café and billiard-rooms, and a Catholic convent 
and church with its tiukling bell, all show the 
influx of European population and enterprise. 
This city was founded by the Sultan Kamil in 
the vear 616 of the Hegira, while the crusaders 
held Damietta. The Arab historian Makrizi 
says, that the Sultan Kamil here at first pitched 
his tent, and then built a palace, and ordered 
his people also to build, when he surrounded the 
town with a wall and remained until Damietta 
was taken, and the Franks finally expelled from 
the land after the battle of Mansoura. In this 
battle Louis [X., who has been honored by the 
Church with a place in the calendar of the 
saints, and who was pronounced by the Sultan 
the ‘‘ proudest infidel he had ever seen,” was 
defeated. The remains of the prison in which 
he endured so heroically the tortures which were 
inflicted upon him as to draw forth this encomi- 
um, are still shown, and to this day the French 
carry away from it bricks as mementoes. 

I found that Awid had invented a new and 
very useful contrivance for facilitating our work. 
Before leaving Cairo he had written the follow- 
ing notice, of which he had made the boys of 
the school write a large number of copies : 


NOTICE. 


The boat Morning Star has arrived, having on board a | 


quantity of religious and literary books which are for sale 
at low prices. Let all, therefore, who wish books come 
without delay and take what they need, for the reading of 
these books is most important and necessary, since they 
bring consolation to the heart, and especially the Holy 
Book of God, which he has given us by inspiration through 
holy men and prophets, and which is profitable for the 
present life and for that to come. Therefore our Glorious 
Lord has commanded us to search the Scriptures, and the 
Apostle, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, v. 21, has 
said, ** Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” 


On arriving we sent out a large number of 
these, and by the time we had finished break- 
fast the first bevy of black-turbaned corps were 
seen coming. They took books to the value of 
$10—a propitious opening. Others followed 
until noon. After dinner Awid took the bag 
and went through the streets, and I remained 
and attended to those who came to the boat. 
Toward night Priest John came, with whom 
Awid had, last year, had a terrible contest at 
Sitt Damiane. He now, however, appeared all 
friendship and complacency, and insisted on our 
going to spend the evening with him and his 
father, who is the Kummus or head priest of the 
town. We found him a very fine, pleasant old 
man, and had with him a good deal of, I trust, 
profitable conversation. He avoided all con- 
troversy, and took his stand upon the following 
formulary, which he several times repeated with 
great emphasis; viz., ‘‘ That we all have one 
heavenly Father, one mother Church, and one 
spiritual food; and that, therefore, we should 
overlook all minor differences and be brethren.” 
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He is a man of considerable wealth, and I fear 
more engrossed in the care of his lands and 
crops than in the “cure of souls.”" I was sorry 
to find that although he strongly reprobated the 
use of arrack, he and his son each took a few 
glasses before supper. We supped with him 
and then returned to the boat. 

We subsequently heard that a very intelli- 
gent and devoted scribe, named Faraj, who had 
distinguished himself among them by an at- 
tempted answer to Meshakah’s book (which at 
present is the Kirwan’s Letters of Arabdom), had 
been lately ordained and settled in Haret Es- 
| Sakeen, in Cairo, where our second female school 
is. The more earnest-minded of the people of 
| Mansoura are very anxious that he should be 
| sent back to them, and if the Patriarch does not 
| accede to their request we shall strive to send 
| him back a Protestant. 

7th. A young Syrian, originally from Sidon, 
named Abrahim Daoud, who by some means 
;enjoys American protection, seeing our flag, 
| came down to the boat. He was very affable and 
| agreeable, but studiously avoided the subject of 
lreligion. After several unsuccessful attempts 
| to introduce the subject, I finally told him that 

I was very sorry to find that most of the young 
|men of Syria were running headlong into in- 
| fidelity ; that they were at present in a transi- 
jaan state, from which, in general, much good 
| was to be hoped, but which was most dangerous 

to individuals; that as we had before us the 
|} east and west banks of the Nile, so in religious 


| matters there were two lands—that of supersti- 
tion and that of faith, connected by the bridge 
of infidelity; and that most of them were now 
upon this bridge. He then confessed that such 
was the case, and that he himself, disgusted by 
the superstitions of the Church, the contests of 
the sects about the calendar, and the ignorance 
and disgraceful lives of the priests, had for some 
years turned away his attention entirely from the 
subject of religion, striving only to walk uprightly 
with man and God, and leaving the rest with 
Him. I told him that, notwithstanding the 
things he had mentioned, revealed religion was 
yet a great reality and necessity, and that I 
trusted he would soon get over the bridge. He 
keeps a fine horse, which he placed at my dis- 
posal, and I had a pleasant ride on him every 
| evening of our stay. 
8th. Awid went to day to Benoub to attend 
to the dispatching of the boxes of books which 
he had sent there from Semanoud to be for- 
warded to Damiane, as in this way the trans- 
portation was cheaper. Word had come to him 
that the young man upon whom he had depend- 
ed to forward them could not attend to it on 
account of a mourning in the family for a friend, 
of whose death, in Cairo, they had just heard. I 
heard of this case the day before leaving Cairo, 
when, in a fit of intoxication in a grog-shop 
near our house, he fell down dead. Awid went 
to comfort the family, when he found that two 
priests were already there from Tanta, talking 
to the poor stricken mother and wife of the ne- 
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cessity of masses for one who had died such a 
death. He fell upon the priests roughly for 
coming to rob the poor family of the little left 
them by the improvident husband and father. 
The Muslim Shaikh of the village received 
Awic and killed the fatted lamb for him; and 
when the priests also came to spend the night 
with him, he put Awid in the upper furnished 
room with two coverlets, and told them to go 
and sleep down stairs; and when they expostu- 
lated and wished to come into the same room, 
he told them that Awid was a Protestant and 
they were robbers, and that he could not trust 
them to sleep in the same room, as he knew 
they hated him and feared they might harm 
him. And when one of them came up in the 
night and attempted to steal one of Awid’s cov- 
erlets, the Shaikh ordered his servant to light a 
lantern and take them out to some other house, 
as he would not keep them. 

One of the least to be desired, but still most 
natural results of the new cotton prosperity in 
Egypt, has been a great revival of the s/ave- 
trade, The cotton crop is a heavy one, requir- 
ing much more and heavier work than the or- 
dinary grain crop, of the country. Its cultiva- 
tion was introduced into the country by Mo- 
hammed Ali, who, having procured and dis- 
tributed the seed, stimulated its production in 
his own arbitrary way, by passing laws requir- 
ing each district to produce a certain amount 
of cotton annually. The land produced it so 
abundantly, and of such good staple, that it was 


a profitable crop, even when the South was a 


competitor in the market. And now, since King 
Cotton has removed his throne from Dixie to 
Egypt and India, he has distributed his favors 
so bountifully that no more laws enforcing the 
cultivation of cotton have been needed. 
cently heard of one’ man who last year sowed 
two hundred and fifty acres of cotton from the 
produce of which he has already sold cotton for 
$15,000, and he had still a ‘quantity on hand; 
and a friend told me yesterday of a neighbor of 
his, whose sister was accustomed to come daily to 
his house to beg a piece of bread as her brother 
could not support her, he having only five acres 
of land. ‘This brother was seen a few days since 
driving before him, through the streets, a male 
and female slave which he had just purchased, 
and when asked how he could afford it, he an- 
swered, ‘‘I sowed my five acres with cotton this 
year.” 

But the great obstacle to cotton-growing has 
been, and is, the scarcity of hands. The con- 
scription for the army, and forced labor for the 
Suez Canal and the Government works, make 
heavy drafts upon the working population. Fully 
one-third of the available muscle of the land is 
at present thus employed, while it is lamentable 
to behold the wheat crop every where perishing 
on the ground for want of hands to reap it. This 


I re- | 


Egypt” to the United States as an anti-slaye 
power, obtained from the Sultan and the Egyp- 
tian Government an ordinance abolishing slay- 
ery. Still, this law being imposed by foreign 
pressure, and not sustained by the publie senti- 
ment of the country, was in a great measure 
dead letter. True, the public slave-markets jn 
the large cities were abolished ; but the ‘ Jel;- 
bis,” or Central African merchants, still clan- 
destinely brought down, with their cargoes of 
ivory and ostrich feathers, a few slaves; and 
the Government winked at the trade, except so 
far as particular officials found it to be their 
interest to confiscate to themselves these cargoes, 
or levy black-mail upon the owners. And be- 
sides, the Government was the great slave-mer- 
chant of the country; for it was constantly steal- 
ing and bringing down from the upper country 
slaves, who were distributed to its favorites or 
enrolled in the black regiment of the army. 
And then, too, according to the law of the Ku- 
ran, which allows four wives to each believer, 
besides as many concubines ‘as his hands may 
possess,”’ wealthy and lecherous Muslims must 
have their female slaves for the harem, and 
thus the trade was carried on. Meanwhile the 
representatives of the European powers that had 
procured the passage of the law were too anx- 
ious to preserve the ‘‘entente cordiale” and the 
‘*integrity of the Turkish Empire” to make any 
very strong protests against the system, and tlius 
it was continued. Now the European abolition- 
ists view slavery through spectacles brought from 
Richmond, and there being, in addition, the in- 
creased demand above mentioned, caused by the 
great expansion of cotton culture, the supply is 
found keeping pace with the demand, and the 
result is a great revival of the slave-trade. 

I may, however, remark while on the sub- 
ject, that slavery is not there the cruel bond- 
age, the odious institution which it is in our 
Southern States. It is alleviated by various 


| considerations : 


First. We have there none of that senseless 
‘prejudice of color,” or ‘caste of race,” so 


| prevalent in America, both South and North. 


Whether it be a white Mamaluke from the 
North, who is bought and sold as a chattel, or 
a black Dongolian (so black and shiny, and 
with such an entire absence of the red or pale 
in the palms and lips that he seems ‘‘dyed in 
the wool,” black through and through), it is all 
the same—‘‘a man is a man for a’ that.” And 
in the female branch of the trade, whether it be 
a Caucasian beauty or (like Miriam, who was 
sent to the harem of Mohammed to stay his 
conquering sword and propitiate his favor) an 
Abyssinian maid, Anglo-Saxon in feature, but 


| dusky in color, and all reeking in castor-oil, 


state of things has created a great demand for | 


slave labor in Egypt. 
the law; for England and France, in former 
years, when it suited them to quote even “‘ base 


But slavery is against 


and all the more valued from having been con- 
verted — stolen—from a nominally Christian 
country, it is all the same—‘‘a woman is a wo- 
man for a’ that.” It must, too, be remarked 
that the representatives which we have in Egypt 
of the Nubian and Central African races are 
finer specimens of humanity than our American 
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negroes brought from Western Africa ; and they 
are undoubtedly finer as a class than the peas- 
ants of Egypt; and this, too, adds to their re- 
spectability. It often makes an impartial ob- 
server ready to conclude that, after all, the black 
is ‘‘the highest style of man.” 

Second. The above feeling is promoted, and 
slavery is rendered a lighter yoke, from the fact 
that slaves have not been for the most part field- 
hands, crushed to the earth under the cumbrous 
wheels of King Cotton, nor any other great 
grinding demand of base avarice; but, like 
Abraham's three hundred and eighteen, they 
have been the domestic and body servants of 
the rich and great, and, as such, are often pet- 
ted and trusted by their masters, and, as a con- 
sequence, acquire influence, and are respected 
by those around. How far this may be carried 
is shown by the history of the Mamalukes, who 
spranz from a race of slaves, and were for a long 
time the rulers of Egypt until dethroned by Mo- 
hammed Ali. 

Third. We have here no fugitive slave law. 
Slavery, as has been said, is against the law of 
the land; and consequently, if a slave is not 
well treated, and chooses to walk off, he need 
have no fears of blood-hounds, nor even take 
passage by the “‘ Underground Railway.” The 
master has no redress, except it be through 
some corrupt Government official, whom he 
must bribe so heavily that, in most cases, he 
may better buy a new man. This latter feat- 
ure takes the sting out of slavery, and almost 
makes it no slavery at all. It is probably the 
principal cause of the cheapness of the article. 
['wo years ago a good slave could be purchased 
for from $40 to $60. Now the price has risen 
to about $100; and even yet, though the for- 
eign pressure is removed, the Government con- 
tinues a fitful and dubiously disinterested oppo- 
sition to the trade. Lately a dealer, embold- 
ened by the new demand and the late laxness, 
ventured to bring down, not a few slaves stow- 
ed away in the hold of his boat, but a cargo of 
them; and instead of disposing of them at Osi- 
out, or some other town of Upper Egypt, to be 
thence quietly distributed through the land, he 
boldly brought them past Cairo, on his way to 
the Delta, where cotton has created the present 
pressing demand. But the event showed that 
he was too presumptuous. The Government, 
hearing of it, seized the cargo, and then sent 
the men to the army, the boys to the Govern- 
ment school, and distributed the girls among 
the court favorites. 

Thus it appears that Egyptian slavery is a 
very mild and innocent thing when compared 
with the ‘** peculiar institution”—peculiarly hor- 
rible it is—which now forms the bloody corner- 
stone of the Southern Confederacy—the forever 
buried and lost corner-stone may it soon be in 
the ruins and débris of that edifice, which even 
now is tottering and falling to pieces over it. 

This is true of male slavery in the East, but 
female slavery is there also a peculiarly horrible 
institution, and what is worse, wherever Mo- 
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hammedanism reigns, it is a system established 
by law—by what is accounted a divine law. 
Many of the so-called Christians have not been 
slow in this matter to follow the example of their 
Muslim masters. The scarcity of female do- 
mestic help in a country where the voracious 
maw of the harem engulfs all, and the neces- 
sity, in a land where such general corruption 
reigns, of the seclusion, if not the polygamy, of 
the harem, even with Christians, which precludes 
male help, furnish excuse to the well-to-do Chris- 
tians to purchase female help, and the conse- 
quence is the naturalone. The temptation, forti- 
fied as it is by the public sentiment of the ruling 
and greatly predominant class of community, is 
often too strong to be resisted. ‘The crime is 
usually saddled upon the water-carriers, who are 
the only persons usually admitted to the house, 
or (and I am very sorry I have to say it) it is 
consigned to oblivion by infanticide. 
3ut I will not farther lift this veil. What 
has led me to this digression has been the nego- 
tiations which, in the intervals of bookselling, 
I have to-day been forced to hear from beneath 
the curtains of a little slaver beside us, in which 
an old man and his wife have charge of three 
black girls whom they are trying to sell. As 
the different would-be purchasers have come 
down to examine the wares or negotiate about 
the prices, the conversation has been more amus- 
ing to hear than it would be edifying in the re- 
cital. I must, however, mention one cireum- 
stance, as it illustrates the deeply religious char- 
acter of the Orientals even when wallowing in 
the grossest immorality. The last candidate for 
one of the dusky beauties was an old Muslim, 
whose snowy beard and tottering gait showed 
that he should be in the mosque, preparing for 
his last account, instead of ‘ making provision 
for the flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof;” and aft- 
er going through with the usual examination, 
which was disgusting enough, he suddenly turn- 
ed upon the girl, and said, ‘‘ Ya bint tasallah 
(O girl, do you pray)?” to which she only an- 
swered with a titter; but her salesman broke in 
and answered, very emphatically, ‘‘Oh yes, she 
prays—she is a very religious girl.” The old 
Muslim left soon after, and as he was leaving 
the girl’s piety did not prevent her sending after 
him a volley of not very choice curses; at which 
her owner, fearing she would be overheard, 
cursed her in tegns not less choice, and told 
her (‘daughter of a pig”) to shut up or he 
would break her face with his cane. 
9th. Awid having dispatched the books and 
returned, we took animals and a box of books 
and set out for Radaniyeh and Selamon, two 
villages about two and a half hours back in the 
country. At the former place we found a fine 
church, which also gave evidence corroborating 
the tradition of the place—that it is very an- 
cient. This church was formerly worshiped in 
by the people of Selamon, but they have lately 
built a church for themselves, so that this one 
has now only a priest and two or three people. 
These we saw, and sold them a few books. They 
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had in the church some fine manuscripts of the | told him that we had Bibles and books for sale, 
| and asked if any of his people needed any. He 
said he thought not, as they already had many 


Fathers and Lives of the Saints, which we tried 
to purchase, but could not. They were all “‘de- 
voted tothe Church.” When the priest appear- 
ed, decked in broadcloth and Damascene silk, 
and with a splendid silver-mounted amber ro- 
sary, Awid, surveying him with a very quizzical 
look from head to foot, took hold of the rosary, 
and said, ‘‘ If the Saviour had had this he would 
not have needed to.send Peter to catch a fish for 
money to pay the taxes. He would have sold 
his beads, which would have brought more than 
enough to pay for both of them.” The Copts 
seldom pray by the bead. The rosary is not 
with them, as with the Catholics, a necessity so 
much as a luxury—a plaything to be taken up 
when they have nothing more important to do, 
or think of, or enjoy ; and they may often be seen 
sitting or reclining by the hour, dreamily counting 
over its invariable ‘‘ ninety-nine,” and apparent- 
ly much enjoying the pleasant sensation of the 
smooth beads passing over the nerves of the fin- 
ger-ends. It also seems to give an air of quiet, 
complaisant dignity to the man. 

We next proceeded to Selamon, which is about 
twenty minutes farther on and across a deep 
canal, whichis navigable for good-sized craft. 
This canal leaves the Nile only a short distance 
this side of Cairo, and flows to the sea. It has 
on its banks many villages, and must, as soon 
as may be, be threaded by the Morning Star. 

“When we reached the village we went to the 
church and asked for the priest. We found 
him in a small upper room connected with the 
church, very busily engaged correcting a manu- 
script copy of the memoir of St. George. We 





books, and asked us if we had the book upon 
which he was laboring. We took a cup of cof- 
fee with him, and then went out with our box 
into the town to the Christian quarter, and seek- 
ing a shady street we sat down and exposed our 
wares, at the same time sending off the boys, 
who by this time had collected around us, to in- 
form the people. They soon came in good num- 
bers, and we were happy to find that they were 
of a different mind from their priest as to their 
need of books. We spent the day selling and 
talking to them, and sold them to the amount 
of 210 piastres. Once our business came to a 
dead-lock in this wise: A boy who had bought a 
book brought it back, and quietly showed a pas- 
sage in it to an old man—evidently the oracle 
of the vilage—who dubiously shook his head, 
and whispered something. Others then drew up 
and read over their shoulders, when, without say- 
ing any thing, the boy brought the book back 
and demanded his money. The rest dropped 
the books which they were examining, and the 
sale was stopped. I saw that a crisis had come, 
and asked the boy what was the matter with the 
book? After some reluctance he showed me the 
passage, which was to the effect that the Virgin 
Mary, like the rest of mankind, was a sinner, 
and in strong terms he reprobated so heretical a 
doctrine. I turned, in the Testament which I 
held in my hand, to Luke i. 46, and had him 
read it aloud to all: ‘‘And Mary said, My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath re- 
joiced in God my Saviour ;” and then asked him 
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from what he was her 
Saviour if not from 
sin, and how, at his 
age, he came to be so 
wise what is 
written? All, even 
the oracle, bowed with 
a submission which is 
peculiarly Coptic to 
the authority of the 
Word of God, and the 
work went on again. 
This is only an exam- 
ple of the manner in 
which in these book- 
selling and __ street- 
preaching excursions 
we are called upon 
to meet opinions of 
all shades and hues. 
The whole debatable 
ground lying between 
them and us must usually be gone over, and a 
full account of one such day’s work would fill a 
volume. 

Our evening ride back over the open plain 
was delightful after our long day’s work in the 
hot, dusty street. The country here is more 
beautiful than in Upper Egypt. Though the 
picture here lacks the frame-work of the Lybian 
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THE SHADOOF 


doof” with its saddening idea of crushing toil, 
and the sakias are in groups on the shady banks 
of the canal; and their concert of creaking 
wheels and flowing waters, enlivened by the 
cheerful crack of the whips of the drivers, and 
their lively songs, inspiriting the laboring beasts, 
is much better than their solitary groan in the 
Said. Camels, with towering sacks of the pre- 


and Arabian hills, which there so heightens the | cious cotton balancing on each side, were wend- 


effect, we have here the sublimity of apparently 


ing their way with stately, measured step to the 


endless expansion, and the eye is relieved by | market, while all around the new cotton crop 
shade-trees much more thickly scattered over | was just sprouting from the carefully-leveled and 


the surface. 





THE SAKIA, OR PERSIAN WHEEL. 


Here, too, is wanting the “ sha- | ridged fields. 


~ 
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Happy Egypt in these days of 
America’s distress ! 

10th, Sabbath. Fear- 
ing that, notwithstand- 
ingourfriend the priest's 
platitudes about “one 
Father, one mother 
church, and one spirit- 
ual food,” he would yet 
not invite me to preach 
in his church; and feel- 
ing, moreover, after yes- 
terday’s labor, more like 
enjoying a Sabbath of 
rest than going to stand 
by and witness the tedi- 
ous service of the mass, 
we remained in the boat. 
A number of people 
came to us, and we 
preached to them the 
Word. 

llth. In the night 
we dropped down to the 
landing-place opposite 
Damiane; and in the 
morning, before it was 
yet light, were awak- 
med by the vociferous 
screams and quarrels of 
the pilgrims who, the 
lay before, and during 
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the night, had reached this stage of the journey, 
and were now preparing for the land-journey of | 
three hours to the convent. Such a scene of noise 
and confusion as is the first morning of starting | 
of an eastern caravan, when all the bargains are | 
to be made and the loads proportioned and ar- | 
ranged, can not be described nor imagined : it | 
must be seen. We, too, secured our animals, | 
and a little after sunrise were all in motion— | 
and a picturesque cavalcade we were—camels, | 
horses, mules, and asses, about sixty in number, | 
and laden with towering loads of tents, boxes, | 
beds, and all the paraphernalia of kitchen furni- 
ture, and surmougted by a motley crowd, men 
and women, boys and girls, and tender infants— 
white, black, and copper-colored, and all, re-| 
leased from the toils and confinement of the} 
town, and, with the great feast in prospect, in | 
high and exuberant spirits. Here first I no-| 
ticed that the women, who at home would | 
never appear even to near relatives uncovered, 
were unveiled; and the strange phenomenon 
was explained to me by the popular belief that 
in this region, which is under the special protec- 
tion of ‘*Our Lady Damiane,” and during the 
week of her Mulid, the wanton glance is inevi- 
tably punished with blindness, and the illicit 
embrace with even heavier inflictions. So we 
‘*madea covenant with our eyes” and bade them 
look straight before them, while we said in our 
learts, Would that ‘‘ Our Lady’s dominion ex- 
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| tended over all the land of Egypt, and that hei 
| Mulid embraced all the weeks of the year!” 
When we came to a treacherous ditch or steep 
dyke the ejaculations to God, ‘‘ the overshadow- 
ing One,” and to Our Lady Damiane, ‘‘the de- 
fender of the two seas and the two lands,” were 
frequent and earnest. About half-way on our 
| journey we were stopped by a wide canal, which 
we all had to cross in an old scow—a process 
‘which was only second in difficulty to our out- 
setting, and an hour und a half was consumed 
in it. This time, however, was not lost, as in 
it we learned to sympathize with the Army of 
the Potomac in its numerous crossings and re- 
‘crossings. The sun had now become high and 
hot, and, with the exception of the shouts of the 
drivers urging on their fly-maddened beasts and 
the crying of infants, silence reigned. It seemed 
as if the festive and boisterous morning-time of 
youth had been succeeded by life’s soberer jour- 
ney of riper years. We found, too, that thc 
reason which had been given for so early an at- 
tempt at starting was a good one; for the gnats 
and mosquitoes now so swarmed about our 
HEAD-DRESS OF EGYPTIAN LADY. heads, and filled our ears and eyes, that we 
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were glad closely to wrap them up in oufghand- 
kerchiefs. ‘These are produced by the surround- 
ing marshes, which here cover thousands of 
acres of land. All this section as far as eye 
can reach is uncultivate), much of it being cov- 
ered with these marshes, and the rest without 
present arrangements for irrigation. This would 


be just the section for a colony of our freedmen. | 


If managed by enterprising men,*who could 
bring cur Western intelligenee and machinery 
into operation in draining and irrigating these 
wastes, and with sufficient government protec- 
tion, it would become a splendid rice and cot- 
ton country, and be a great success. 

The convent soon loomed up before us, yet 
eight or ten miles distant, appearing with its 
white walls like a marble castle standing in the 
midst of a wide-spread lake formed by the de- 
ceitful waters of the mirage. Ihave never seen 
this phenomenon so perfect as during those few 
days on this plain. It seemed quite impossible 
to believe it a pure illusion, and I often found 
myself half determined to start off for a bath and 
asail. We tried to stir up our weary animals, 
but neither they nor their drivers had a mind to 
leave the caravan. Finally we reached our des- 
tination, and found our man with the tent and 
boxes of books awaiting us. We immediately 
commenced setting up the former, but were 
much vexed to find that, notwithstanding our 
strict charges to our friends at Alexandria to 
send it to us all right, one of its sides was want- 
ing, and so we were left to broil by day and 
freeze by night, like Jacob with the flocks of 
Laban—a process which, after three days, made 
it necessary for me to leave in the midst of the 
feast. 

After arranging as well as we could our tem- 
porary habitation, we went up to see the Sitt 
and the Reis, or head of the convent, our old 
friend, Father Makar. This Makar I had met 
a year previous at the convent of the saint whose 
name he bears, in the Nitron Lakes. But how 
changed! Then he was a poor monk bare- 
footed, and with a homespun zaboot. Now he 
has shoes and stockings, and dons an expansive 
cloth cloak over a silk tunic; and flourishes a 
long staff. Then he was glad to walk with me 
six hours over the desert to the other convent 
for a few piastres; now he has come here to 
swallow his thousands. Then I found him in 
our long walk a very attentive and interested 
listener to the doctrines of Protestantism, and 
especially to the gospel of matrimony, which is 
usually the only gospel which brings glad ti- 
dings to the monks. Now he is cold and stiff 
and distant. But Father Makhiel, who was 
then the Abbot of his convent, and he his facto- 
tum, has since been made Patriarch and oecu- 
pies the throne of St. Mark, and as his most 
tried and trusty man has sent him here as Reis 
of the convent to work this rich mine of wealth. 

The convent is a high inclosure about one 
hundred paces square, surmounted by numerous 
small domes which form the roof; and it is ac- 
counted one bf the wonders of the Sitt that no 
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man can count them—that is to say, no two men 
can agree as to the number; one making them 
one hundred and fifty, and another more or less, 
In this inclosure is, first, a small open court, then 
a good-sized church with numerous other small- 
}er chapels, and the rooms of the monks, of 
whom only three now remain here. Every 
thing is dirty and untidy and out of repair, as it 
| must needs be to be Coptic. 

To the left of the dark passage leading into 
| the church is a small room about twelve feet 
| Square, surmounted by a dome, and lighted by 
| two apertures about a foot square, one opening 
| to the north and the other to the east. Here 
| are witnessed those miraclesjof the Sitt, which 
| draw together these crowds of people from all 
parts of Egypt. The northern aperture opens 
upon a low roof several feet below it, and ten 
| or fifteen feet wide, and in front of this are sev- 
eral upper rooms which, during the feast, are 
let to visitors. These, passing to and fro, cast 
their inverted shadows upon the sides of the 
dome within on the principle of the camera ob- 
| scura, while the expectant worshipers within, 
who constantly crowd the room almost to suffo- 
cation, invoke, with loud cries and upstretched 
hands, at each appearance of the apparitions, 
their favorite saints: ‘‘O Sitt Damiane, defend- 
er of the two seas and the two lands, preserve 
the children and save them!” ‘O Mary, most 
blessed Mother of God, regard us!” ‘‘O Saint 
George, thou mighty warrior, help!” ‘‘O Fa- 
ther of the two swords, heal us!” and so on to 
the end of the calendar. (I may remark in 
passing that the ‘‘ Father of the two swords” is 
the saint who has under his special care the vo- 
taries of Venus.) Such a scene of blind super- 
stition as that room constantly presented I never 
before witnessed. 

When we reached the convent we found only 
thirty or forty tents. They mostly belonged to 
tradesmen, who, like ourselves, had come early 
to secure a position. The number of those who 
had brought their barrels of wine and great demi- 
johns of arrack, and had already so tempting- 
ly arranged their many-colored bottles in their 
booths, gave promise of lively times. Within 
the court of the convent were a few choice shops, 
and we found we were in time for just the one 
we wished beside the church door, the price of 
which had been too high for those who preceded 
us. Awid, however, with his usual business 





tact, secured possession for four dollars, which 
|he insisted was sufficient hire for the week, 
|though our friend Makar insisted as stoutly 
| that it was only the pledge to nail the bargain, 
| and that the full rent must be forthcoming at 
| the end of the week. Awid, however, carried 
his point; for he maintained that, in selling 
| Bibles and religious books, we were doing the 
| work of the Church which they should do, and 
| therefore they should give us the shop free. 
| And traly four dollars seemed enough for a lit- 
| tle open stall three feet by four, which could 
| boast of nothing but its position; for there ev- 
| ery person who visited the Sitt or entered the 
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church must pass, and almost step over us and 
our books. But this bargain was only a speci- 
men of the system of gouging which was there 
carried on. Six piastres for a water-jar, and 
eleven for a small tent mat, of which hundreds 
were needed by the visitors, and other things in 
proportion ; the full price of the article charged 
for its hire for a week, and this year after year! 
One would think they would be satisfied with 
the thousands which come in as regular fees for 
priestly services done, and votive offerings, and 
that they would exercise the famous Egyptian 
hospitality in these smaller matters. But this 
is a great money-making institution, and it must 
be worked to the utmost. 

This piece of business finished, we returned 
to our tent for the evening, where we found 
Barsum, a friend of Awid, from Mansoura, who 
had at last year’s Mulid bravely stood by Awid 
in a hard-fought battle about the truth of the 
phantoms in the chamber of imagery, in which 
Awid’s infidelity cost him a sound beating. 
Barsum is a noble, intelligent, and pious man 
—one of the princes who should ‘‘come out of 
Egypt.” He stuck to us throngh our three days’ 
battle, and each evening he invited us to dine 
and spend the evening with him, where we en- 
joyed the opportunity of speaking the Word to 
many of his circle of acquaintance. 

The next morning we commenced work in 
our little shop, and as the crowds were now 
coming in we were kept busy enough. As I 
usually find that the more I have to work the 
less I write, my notes of these three days of 
hard work are very scanty, and I must fill up 
the brief outline chiefly from memory. My 
plan was to spend the forenoon and part of the 
afternoon at the shop, helping Awid. Then, 
when the reclining sun gave me a shady spot 
beside our tent, I went-down, and, spreading 
our mats, a small audience of passers-by, of 
whom Barsum and his friends usually formed 
the nucleus, gathered together, and I spent an 
hour reading and talking to them, and then in 
the evening in Barsum’s large tent. Occasion- 
ally, too, I would retire from the sultry heat 
and exciting discussions of the shop to the seeth- 
ing suffocation of the phantom-room to witness 
what was going on there, and then to the church, 
whose high arches furnished a delightfully cool 
retreat, where I would sit a while on a mat and 
refresh myself while viewing the doings of those 
who came there to pay their vows and offer their 
devotions to the Sitt. I will try to convey some 
idea of what was going on at each of these places. 

First, at the book-shop. We were almost con- 
stantly surrounded by a circle, who were pur- 
chasing or reading our books. The Copts, be- 
fore buying, usually wish to dip here and there 
pretty deeply into a book to see if it is orthodox 
doctrine. This, when one is in a hurry, is a 
great vexation; for they are never in a hurry, 
and will not be pressed. When one has time 
enough it is profitable; for these readings often 
bring up passages which call for explanation 
and lead to discussions, and thus there is never 


ee _) 
any lafik of a text andasubject. One never need 
come to these encounters with any set speech, for 
it can not be foreseen what direction the discys. 
sion will take. A warm heart, a ready tongue, 
an intimate acquaintance with the prejudices 
and notions of those addressed, and a fund of 
Scripture proofs always at hand—these are the 
requisites for success in this work. We had 
two of our*men from the boat with us. One 
of these we left at the tent to guard the stuff 
and make provision for our bodily wants, and 
the other we sent around among the tents with 
a bag of books, and he had good success in sell. 
ing to those who did not come up to the church, 
or did not wish to purchase there. 

Early Wednesday morning the great event 
of the Mulid, which had been looked forward to 
with great interest by all, took place, viz., the 
arrival, in great pomp and circumstance, of the 
Patriarch, accompanied with Botros, the Bish- 
op or Metropolitan of Cairo. (He alone of the 
thirteen bishops of the Coptic Church enjoys the 
title ‘‘ Metropolitan.”) He is an able man, and 
last year made a strenuous attempt for the Pa- 
triarchate; but two objections were found to 
him. First, he had lost two joints of one of 
his fingers; and, second, his father was his mo- 
ther’s second husband—that is, he was not the 
son of a virgin mother. The Patriarch retired 
to the reception-room above, where he received 
the respects of those who chose to call upon him. 
I was urged by all to do so, but felt no inclina- 
tion, and so excused myself till the morrow, say- 
ing that his Holiness must be weary from his 
long journey and needed rest. On the morrow 
I found it necessary to leave, and so did not see 
him at all. Awid, however, in the afternoon, 
when I was down at the tent, went up to call 
upon him. After the salutations, in which 
Awid only offered him the respect due to a 
man, not the adoration of a God, as was the 
custom with the others, he asked Awid, ‘‘ What 
are you now—a Copt or what?” Awid answer- 
ed him, ‘I am a Christian, I hope.” He ask- 
ed, ‘* And were you not a Christian before you 
turned Protestant?” ‘*No,” Awid answered, 
*“*T was then a heathen.” ‘This sharp answer 
his Holiness received in good part, and laughed 
heartily; and after asking the same question 
and receiving the same answer as to Awid’s 
wife, and some more sparring, he left. ‘The 
Bishop was more condescending. During the 
forenoon he came down and sat a long time with 
Awid and me at the book-shop. He looked over 
our books, ane asked if we had any thing new; 
and then he said aside to us, so that the by- 
standers could not hear, ‘* You have the truth 
in these books.” Awid, with his usual readi- 
ness, answered him, ‘‘ Then oh, our Father, why 
don’t you follow the truth?” He raised his 
hand, closed his fingers, and emphatically mov- 
ing it, as the Arabs usually do when about to 
say something important, he answered, ‘“ My 
son, this is an office”—plainly implying that he 
too was a Protestant in sentiment, and would 
be one in open profession but for his office. At 
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Cairo he had obtained from Awid and clandes- 
tinely read most of our books; and how, know- 
ing as he did that those books so effectually set 
aside the Coptic-faith, he could yet allow us to 
go on selling them there, when one word or a 
bare hint from him would have been sufficient 
to put an end at once to our work, seemed pass- 
‘*TIt is the Lord’s doing, and is 
marvelous in our eyes.” Formerly he was not 
so tolerant. When, several years ago, our good 
Father Makhiel first professed Protestantism, he 
had him inveigled into a house ohe dark night, 
vhere he was thrown upon his face in the mud, 
ind beaten almost to death; but he would not 
recant. 

Before leaving he told Awid aside one thing 
which filled our hearts with sadness. He said, 
‘Since you Protestants hold to the purity of 


ing strange. 


the Gospel, and have done so much good, and 
are in general such good men, why do you allow 
n your ranks that man Beshetly? He has a 
female slave with whom he is notoriously living 
on terms of too great intimacy, and I am in- 
formed that in a couple of months fruits are ex- 
pected from this intimacy.” Now we knew that 
Beshetly was an able man and a bold witness 
cainst the errors of the Church, and was there- 
fore the object of the deadly hate of the priest- 
hood. The report therefore we thought might 
ve true or not. It at least seemed evident that 
he believed it, and the bare suspicion of its truth 

it a burning coal in our hearts. But more of 
this in the sequel. 

Connected with our labors in the book-shop, I 


must 


give some account of our friend Makar’s 
Poor man! it he had to be 
every where, and with that one eye of his see 
ind attend to every thing. He is a tall, raw- 
boned man, with a good deal of executive capa- 
city, which seemed tasked tothe utmost. Wher- 
ever there was a row or quarrel, a case to be 


loings. seemed 


settled, a bargain to be made, or money to be 
received, there his towering form was conspicu- 

us among the sea of heads. When he could 
find time, or needed to rest a while, he came and 
sat down beside us on the church steps, and 
here causes were brought to him for judgment, 
and votive offerings to be received, and thus we 
had an opportunity of observing many cases of 
sharp practice as well as of monkish jurispru- 
dence. At former Mulids it has been usual for 
several policemen to be present. This year 
there were none, and so, besides his other oner- 
ous duties, he had to perform all the police duty 
of this whole encampment of feasting and carous- 
ing pilgrims. I may here state that, when I left 
on Thursday morning, it was estimated that there 
were over three hundred tents on the ground, 
and yet they were coming. On my ride of two 
hours down to the river that morning I met 240 
pilgrims still on their way thither, and that by 
this one road, besides those who came from other 
directions. He seemed often quite confused and 
distracted with the multiplicity of calls upon 
him, and I heartily pitied him. I will give a 
few examples of what I saw. 


Word came to him that there had been a great 
quarrel and fight in the church between two of 
the blind Areefs (or schoolmasters) about the 
division of some of the spoils. He immediately 
sent for the culprits, and when they came one of 
them had his finger badly bitten by the other, 
who, he loudly complained, had first “eaten” 
some of his perquisites and then fell upon his 
finger. Without stopping to hear the other side 
of the story he ordered the other one to be held, 
and called for a ‘* Korbaj” (a heavy whip of hip- 
popotamus), when he administered to him sey- 
eral very heavy blows. 

Again word came from the encampment with- 
out that some one had violated the renowned 
chastity of the Mulid by bringing dancing-girls 
to it to ply their trade. The girls were immedi- 
ately sent away, and the man who had brought 
them was incarcerated in the convent lock-up. 
I did not see the propriety of the latter clause 
of this sentence, unless it was from a fear that, 
if he sent the man away with them, he might 
only remove his tent to a more distant part of 
the surrounding plain and get up a party in his 
favor, and thus bid him defiance. 

Also that another had brought, with his barrels 
of wine and arrack, musicians with their instru- 
ments of music. The Arabs, when they drink, 
want the accompaniments, viz., and the 
dance. acquainted with the 
Oriental music and dancing in vogue on these 
occasions I need not describe 


music 
To those who are 


how obscene they 
Makar gave judgment that the musicians 
must pack off with their instruments; but this 
time he was a little too fast. As the phrase is, 
‘he put his foot into it.” The man who had 
hired and brought them was a Greek, and he 
soon appeared strongly backed by a company of 
his brother Greek grog-sellers. (Most of this 
trade, I am happy to say to the credit of the 
Copts, is in the hands of the Greeks.) He loud- 
ly protested against the judgment; said he did 
not know that the Mulid had any such rule; 
that all drank, and musi & necessary ac- 
companiment of drinking; that he had been at 
great expense in bringing the musicians, and 
that if sent away he would demand damages; 
and he clenched all by drawing from his bosom 
a long passport showing that he was a European 
protégé; and said that on his return he would 
enter complaint at his consulate. This staggered 
poor Makar, and he handed me the paper and 
asked if it was a true passport. I told him it 
seemed to have all the necessary signatures and 
seals, and that the only question could be as to 
whether the name mentioned in it was that of 
the man holding it. But, though staggered, still 
Makar held strongly to his decision; and for a 
time matters looked very warlike; but finally he 
began to conclude that prudence was the better 
part of valor, and asked me what he had better 
do. I told him that the man on his return to 
Damietta would doubtless institute against him 
a troublesome and expensive lawsuit; and that, 
after all, there was not much use in straining 
out the gnat and swallowing the camel; and that 


are, 


was 
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if the people were suffered to drink they might 
about as well have the music. I never played 
the lawyer in so bad a cause, and my client tri- 
umphed. 

This system of giving European passports to 
natives whose circumstances make it worth their 
while to purchase them is a great nuisance. 
One day, as I was walking down to the tent, I 
saw a native who evidently had a heavy cargo 
of arrack aboard, and who, as he flourished his 
arms all a-kimbo, to steady his navigation, cried 


out, ‘I am a French protégé for seven hundred | 


piastres!” The consular agent who sold him 
the passport did not, I apprehend, anticipate its 
being noised abroad so publicly. 

But the above was not the only instance in 
which Makar was forced to eat his own words. 
While sitting beside us a man came to him say- 
ing that had a shop (viz. a little square of 


ground) just without the convent gate for so | 


much—mentioning the sum—and that he (the 


speaker) would give so much, mentioning a | 


much larger sum. Makar immediately gave 


judgment that the other man should be turned | 


out and this man take the shop. This brought 
forward the other man, who bitterly complaiued, 
but without avail, until some one came and whis- 
pered in Makar’s ear that this man came every 
year and brought a large votive offering to the 
Sitt, when judgment was reversed and the man 
was allowed to keep his shop. 


Another man, who had hired a bit of ground | 


within the inclosure just in front of our shop, 
on which he exposed his trinkets for sale, man- 
aged to take under his wing a friend who had 
a box of soap to sell. Makar’s quick eye detect- 
ed the artifice, and nearly an hour's angry alter- 
cation was the result; and finally the man had 
to pay an extra dollar for the privilege of selling 
his soap in his friend’s shop. 

Word came from the church that a Muslim 
was within, paying his devotions to the Sitt. 
The sentence was immediately issued, ‘‘ Put 
him out!” and out he came, though it cost quite 
a tussle. I may here remark that the Muslims 
also believe in Sitt Damiane. They say she 
was a Muslim saintess, and that the Copts stole 
her from them. I am inclined to believe they 
are right; for in all my reading in Coptic church 
history I have not been able to find her name. 
On my return to the river I asked a Muslim 
boatman whether he had not been up to pay his 
respects to the Sitt? ‘‘No,” he said, “ but I 
read to her a fatahah (opening chapter of the 
Kuran), and it has reached her”—a pretty long 
journey for a fatahah. 

Another case aroused my sympathies even 
more than that of the Muslim who was dragged 
out. Word came to Makar that there were 
within some beggars who were receiving pretty 
large contributions from the people. It seemed 
too bad that all should not go into the pocket of 
Damiane. Makar's only eye was single in its 
regards to her interests, and the beggars were 
ordered out. They came, a motley group, blind 
and halt and maimed, and*raised a vociferous 


| chorus of complaint against his act. He was 
firm, however, and forbade their re-entering the 
church during the feast. One of them, an old 
| shriveled woman, shrieked out, ‘“‘Can’t we go 
into the church to worship?” ‘This was a poser, 
| Makar hesitated a moment; but the interests of 
| Damiane triumphed, and he thundered out, “No, 
| you pigs—did you come here to worship? Away 
to your homes, and cursed be ye and he that 
brought you.” I was left in doubt, and I think 
| most present were, whether by the last expres- 
sion he meant*God, or only meant to intimat 
that some one had brought them there as a spec- 
ulation. At any rate the remark was received 
with no favor. The by-standers shook their 
heads and exchanged significant glances. But 
Makar was now on the high horse, and he went 
on to reform another abuse. ‘* And,” he said. 
| ‘any priest from any other place who baptizes 
a child, or says prayers, or hears confessions, or 
| performs any other priestly service in the tents 
or in the church, cursed and anathema be he 
|from the Saviour and his holy Apostles, from 
the saints and martyrs.and the poor servant’ 
(meaning himself). <A couple of priests stood by, 
and their heads immediately dropped. Wheth- 
er they had been guilty in this point I know 
not; their hopes, however, of doing any furthe: 
business there were cut off. Thus the banks of 
the stream of gold which was pouring in were 
raised high and strong. It all emptied itself 
into the lap of Damiane—at least what did not 
go to the Greeks. And now I will leave Makar 
sitting on the church steps and receiving the 
votive offerings and dues of the Sitt as they are 
handed to him by those who enter, or brought 
out by his faithful coadjutors, the three priests 
belonging to the convent, who are at the same 
work within the church, and laying his hand, 
after it has been kissed by them, upon the heads 
of those who come to him, and giving them the 
Apostolic benediction. 

Let us go in for a while to see what is doing 
there. And, first, let us step into the chamber 
of imagery, the camera obscura, where the mi- 
raculous phantoms pass and repass on the wall. 
It is crowded, and the close air and stench from 
so many dirty, sweaty bodies is almost insuffer- 
able. During the intervals of the apparitions a 
man, who seemed to have this department in 
charge, chanted in a low and not unmusical 
voice the praises of the Virgin and the Sitt; 
and then, when the shadow comes, he and all, 
with uplifted hands or outstretched necks, scream 
out the ejaculations and prayers of which I have 
already given a specimen. When these shad- 
ows flitted over the wall the people below put me 
in mind of a nest of young birds, with outstretch- 
ed necks, open bills, and chattering throats, await- 
ing the mother bird hovering over them. Once, 
when the interval was longer than usual, the 
man who chanted entertained the astonished 
group by relating how, early that morning, he 
came there alone, and the Virgin and St. Georg« 
came and stood there more than an hour. H 
| said they looked down upon him as if they would 
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speak to him, but they did not, and he did not 
dare to speak to them, but stood fixed in his 
place and affrighted. 

Several times, when the people saw that I had 
no petitions to offer, and made no demonstra- 
tions when the shadows passed (there may, too, 
have been something of incredulity, perhaps of 
sarcasm, in my countenance), they came to me 
and privately asked what I had to say of this. 
I plainly told them that the shadows were pro- 
luced by people walking on the roof before the 
aperture, and I also constantly told the truth to 
the people whom we met, especially in the tent 
of Barsum; but Awid and I had agreed that we 
would reserve our full exposure upon the house 
tops of this great imposture till the last great 
lay of the feast, when our books should all have 
Otherwise we knew our work would 
be stopped in the very midst, and we thought a 
little of the wisdom of the serpent in place here. 

One day a deranged girl was brought in to 
have the devil cast out of her. Poor thing! 
There she sat in the midst of the crowd sweat- 


been sold. 


her were constantly vexing her by 
felt no better nor different; if the 
yet coming out of her, and the like. Iam sure 
if she had had seven devils, or even a legion in 
her, they would, under such a discipline, have 
taken their flight for more comfortable quarters. 
I do not think she was deranged; but whatever 
may have been her state, this course of treat- 
ment must produce some effect. If mad, it 
might possibly make her sane; if sane, it was 
enough to craze her. They say that in such 
cases, When the demon comes out, he leaves a 
spot of blood on the garment above the place 
where he makes hisexodus. Ihave heard many 
strange stories on this subject, but have not yet 
sufficiently sifted them to expose the cheat. 


asking if she 


pear by day, but forms of light passed over the 
wall by night. 
sons carrying lanterns on the roof. 
two different evenings, and though the room was 
crowded with people as by day, we saw nothing; 
all was darkness. One night some giggling and 


other demonstrations gave evidence that some 


Greek lads and lasses, or other interloping In- | 
fidels, were forgetting themselves, or rather were | 
thinking too much of themselves and each other, | 


and forgetting the sanctity of the place, when an 
old Coptess fell upon them and gave them such 
a sound cursing that they were glad to retreat. 
But we have breathed this stifling atmosphere 
long enough. Let us go into the church and 


sit down upon the cool floor a while, and see | 


what is going on there. 
clean. 


The mats are new and 
The silk curtains before the altars are 
the gayest and newest of the large store which 
devotees have brought as votive offerings to the 
Sitt, and all is in holiday dress, for on the last 
great day of the feast the Patriarch himself is to 
perform high mass here; and the picture of the 
Sitt, surrounded by her forty Virgins, looks less 
stiff and formal and staring than the: stereotype 


| all the congregation would say, 
ing and gasping for breath, while those around 
| 


devil was not | 


These, I suppose, were from per- | 
I went up | 


of candles. 
| charge of course) 
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pattern which may be seen in all the Coptic 
churches throughout the land. Indeed 
seems almost smiling upon the worshipers who 
file along as each of them stops to pay her his 
devotions. The walls are disfigured by char- 
coal remembrancers—‘‘O Lord remember thy 
servant Abdallah!” ‘‘O Sitt Damiane, help!” 
etc.—as well as snatches from the Gospel and 
Psalms. 


she 


But here are our friends the priests, plying 
their money-making trade them are 
now sitting before a woman, holding. their hands 
and a beautifully jeweled cross upon her head, 
while one of them is repeating prayers to cure 
her of headache. She must be well attended to 
and thoroughly cured, for she has brought to the 
Sitt a candle four feet long and two inches thick, 
which is now burning before her picture. (As 
soon as the lady left, the candle was put out and 
set aside ; doubtless to be sold to some other dey- 
otee of the Sitt wishing to do a nice thing for 
her, or to be used on some great oc 


Two of 


‘asion when 
‘* See how liber- 
ally the priests have provided for their patron- 
ess !”) . 

The third priest has a stout young man in 
hand who has been troubled with a pain in the 
side. His doting mother stands by, as his side 
is bared and anointed with holy oil “‘ in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and all the saints and Sittna 
Damiane,” and hereafter it will doubtless be 
well. He has done with him now, and received 


| the fee in cash, and next, pulling down a little 


open lamp which is burning before the picture, 
he dips his finger into the oil and addresses him- 
self to the task of crossing with it, upon their 
foreheads and between their breasts, some ladies 
who have come to him for the purpose. I trust 
his heart is in the prayer which in the mean time 


} . . - 
he is mumbling ; but the Copts generally are be- 
They said that not only did the shadows ap- | 


ginning to whisper among themselves that this 
is not the business for monks who are under the 
vow. 

This done, he turns to a man who wishes to 
buy and devote to the Sitt an oke (2? pounds) 
The price is 20 piastres (a double 
and the man objects to the 
imposition, and an angry dispute is the conse- 
quence. Finally, the matter is referred to Ma- 
kar without, who also says 20 piastres is the 
price, and the man submits. He takes the can- 
dies and arranges them on the little pierced board 
before the Sitt, insists on lighting them himself, 
though the priest protests it is not necessary for 


| him thus to trouble himself, as he will attend to 


it after a little. The man, however, does it and 
then leaves, when the priest goes and extin- 


| guishes them, and puts them aside (of course to 


be sold to some one else) ; but in a little while the 
man happens in again, and asks where his can- 


| dles are, and relights them. 


This will suffice for a specimen of the doings 
of the priests. The people are constantly going 
and coming; and many, tempted like ourselves 
by the cool shade of these high arches, sit down 
and smoke and talk. The boys are around play- 
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ing and fighting and enjoying themselves gen- 
erally ; and to fill out the picture, myself sitting 
cross-legged upon the mat with my back sup- 
ported by the reading-desk, and pencil and pa- 
perin hand, ‘‘ A chiel amang them taking notes, 
and faith he’ll prent’em.” On entering, most of 


the pecple do the round of the altars and pic- | 


tures, performing their genuflections and cross- 
ings, and blessing themselves by rubbing their 
faces with the curtains, and touching or kissing 
the frames of the pictures. One I saw who had 
a sore eye. He touched the picture repeatedly 
with his fingers, and then passed it over his eye. 
I have not heard whether he afterward found 
that virtue had gone out of the sightless wood to 
make him see. 

I also peeped in in the evenings, when I came 
to see the bright shadows upon the wall. I found 
that at night also the church was a favorite re- 
sort, as it was not only cool by day but warmer 
than the open air by night; small parties were 
seated here and there upon the floor, some of 
them smoking and drinking and playing cards. 


I witnessed one act there which was the most | 


Christian one Lsaw in all the Mulid. One of 
these parties had become rather boisterous, and 
an old woman in the outer department of the 
church began to curse them, and ask them if they 
were Jews that they were thus drinking and go- 
ing on in church? I think, from her voice, that 
it was she who cursed the Greeks for ‘‘ cutting 
up” the night before in the Sitt’s room. When 
she spoke she did not see who they were; but 
she soon learned who one of them was, to her 
sorrow ; for a young man who, through the Mu- 
lid, had made himself conspicuous hy his silver- 
wrought girdle and fine horse and swaggering 
gait, sprang out before her like a wild beast, and 
asked her what she meant to call the son of 
a Jew, and dealt her a sounding slap upon 
the cheek. Her feathers dropped. She humbly 
apologized that she did not know that the son 
of was there ; but she added, ‘‘ Should you 
strike an old woman thus?” and turning her 
other cheek, she said, ‘‘ Strike this one also: 
the Gospel says we must do so.” 

Before taking you down to the tents we will 
go up stairs and call upon Gurgis, the old abbot 
of the convent, who has just been deposed by 
the new Patriarch to make place for his trusty 
favorite, Makar. He stays in a little upper room 
in the northwest corner of the convent. He 
never goes down nor mingles with the crowds 
below, but may often be seen disconsolately 
enough walking the roof in front of his door, 
usually alone, sometimes with a few of those 
who still cling to him in his fallen fortunes. 
These made interest with me to call upon him, 








and I did so. After they got me up there, and | 


over the pipes and coffee, when all was pleasant 
and sociable and the old man most profuse in his 
professions of resignation and gratitude to God, 

they brought it about, very neatly, as Arabs al- | 
ways do such things, that the object was to have | 
me intercede with the Patriarch for his reinstate- 
ment. But I have lived long enough to know 


o 







that there is no use talking against a “‘ foregone 
conclusion,” nor a ‘fait accompli,” nor yet jy 
interfering with an Eastern potentate’s favorite - 
and so I had conscientious scruples on the sub- 
| ject, doubts as to whether the Patriarch would 
receive my intercessions ; at least ‘* we will sec.” 
The appearance of the man was strongly against 
his suit. I have seldom seen a man in the East 
who looked so much like a Western sot, and I 
subsequently heard enough of his past rule and 
doings for nearly twenty years to assure me that 
I was right in not wasting sympathy upon him. 
I was told that for years, under the easy rule of 
the last Patriarch, his capacious stomach had en- 
gulfed all or nearly all the revenues of the Sitt, 
j and a large part of them in the form of arrack 
and fat sheep. Indeed the Greeks used to have 
a fine time of it during his administration. Their 
trade was not an uncertain one, for the stores 
which they had left at the end of the Mulid he 
| took in the barrel, and the sheep of the Arabs 
| who supply the Mulid in the flock, and then keep- 
|ing some of his choice friends with him, they 
kept a second high feast, offering meat-offerings 
and pouring out libations in praise of the Sitt 
for weeks. I may give the following specimen 
of his rule, which was subsequently related to 
me by our friend Barsum. Several years ago, 
his (Barsum’s) son George, being in the church 
at the Mulid, witnessed some improper conduct 
on the part of some young men from the Said, 
which he openly rebuked. The young men 
seized their opportunity when he was outside 
the convent to fall upon him and beat him ter- 
ribly. As soon as the young man reeovered 
sufficiently he went into the convent and com- 
plained to Father Gurgis, who, without taking 
the trouble to inquire into the case, ordered him 
thrown and had a severe bastinadoing adminis- 
tered to him. Word was now brought to Barsum 
in his tent that his son George had been killed 
| He immediately started for the convent, and on 
his way the story was told him. When he ap- 
peared before the dignitary of the place he could 
obtain no hearing, but was ordered away into a 
dark room, where he was put into irons and shut 
up, and was struck a severe blow on the head, 
which caused him to faint. The people without, 
hearing what had happened, grasped their guns 
and clubs and fell upon the convent, determined 
to deliver him and have revenge on Father Gur- 
gis, who was forced to retire to his room and bar- 
ricade the door, and finally to send out peace- 
makers to compose the quarrel. 
And now let us take a stroll among the tents. 
They are pitched very closely together and at 
| random, without plan or regularity, so that one 
|has to be constantly on his guard lest he be 
tripped up by the ropes. By day the men are 
mostly quiet, sleeping off the effects of last 
night’s debauch. The women and female slaves 
| (and I never before realized that so many of the 
| Copts possessed them) are about, attending to 
the duties of the kitchen or gossiping from tent 
to tent. The Bedouins are in the outskirts of 
the encampment with their flocks of sheep, and, 


| 
| 
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like Israel on the night of the Passover, almost 
ach house, ‘‘ according to the eating thereof,” 
must daily have its lamb. The servants of the 
Sitt are carrying up to the convent back-loads of 
pel.s; for the law of Moses here reigns, and the 
skins are the perquisite of the priests. Often, 
too, a choice quarter with the ‘‘ rump (tail), and 
the fat thereof,” are sent up with the pelts. By 
night, feasting and drinking are the order of the 
programme. I have already intimated that 
Venus is no favorite with the Sitt; and it is well, 
or this would be a hell. But surely Bacchus 
must have been her brother-in-law, or some oth- 
er very near relative, for in all my residence in 
the East I have not seen so much drinking as 
during those few days. The Orientals have 
some peculiarities in their drinking. First, 
almost without exception, ‘‘ they that are drunk- 
en are drunken in the night.” Second, they do 
all their drinking upon an empty stomach, before 
touching their late dinner. This will often be 
delayed till late in the night, and a guest who 
ent on deep potations will often be offend- 
ed at the man of the house for ordering dinner 
too early, as it is understood that after eating 
there is to be no more drinking. The beverage 
mostly used is “‘arrack,” which is a spirit dis- 
tilled from wine, or dates, or raisins, and is as 
sharp and pungent but not quite so heavy as 
our brandy. A green-headed barrel of New 
England rum, from a cargo on which some mis- 
sionary has probably gone out to Smyrna in one 
of the frait vessels which ply between Boston 


is int 


and that place, may also occasionally be seen. 
The effects of all this spirit upon empty stomachs 
may be imagined. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the orgies of those maddened crowds, yell- 
ing, fighting, singin 
then, finally, gorging themselves with their 
heavy suppers and tumbling over to sleep. 


go 
Bs 


But my stay here must be brought abruptly | 


to a close. I undertook this journey, fleeing 
from the sentence of the doctors that I must go 
home, and hoping by it™to secure a stock of 
health which would carry me through the hot 
summer at Cairo. But the labors by day, and 
the cold bed upon the ground in the open tent 
by night, were too much for me, and Wednesday 
afternoon I concluded to leave the next morn- 
ing. That night the hospitality of our new- 
made friends made it necessary for me to feign to 
at three dinners, and give offense by declining 
afourth. The last of the three was at our friend 
Barsum’s. 


in a circle in the midst of the tent around the 
arrack cups. I read him a lecture on temper- 
ance, or rather total abstinence, as he had nev- 
er been free in the use of the article—to all of 
which he heartily assented. When rising, and 
extending my hand, I told him that I too was a 
priest, and had the power of binding and loos- 
ing as well as he who had that day prohibited 
his brother priest from praying or baptizing, 
he took my hand, and solemnly pledged his 
faith that he would not again touch the cup 


dancing, gambling, and | 


It was late in the evening, and I | 
was sorry to find him and his friends squatting 
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which was working such havoc around. He 
had evidently long felt it his duty to take this 
step; and, once taken, he felt so joyful over it 
that he wished at once to go into the other tent 
to tell his wife and children. 

After dinner Awid, weary with the labors of 
the day, went to our tent to sleep, and I went 
up with Barsum and two or three of his friends 
for a final visit to the convent. We found Ma- 
kar, with his three trusty priests and a few 
friends, sitting on the seat without the convent 
gate, eating a late supper, after the long toils 
of the day. As Barsum, although apparently 
convinced of the truth of my explanation of the 


ng 


day shadows, seemed yet to be staggered with 
the report of the night apparitions, I took him 
within to the Sitt’s room, and we remained some 
time, but saw nothing. It was crowded as usual; 
and while there my spirit was so stirred within 
that, notwithstanding the compact Awid and 
I had made not to disturb the shadows until the 
books were sold, I felt that I could not leave 
without at least making an attempt with Makar 
and the priests who had been so kind to us dur- 
ing our stay. On our retutn we found that they 
had finished discussing their dinner and the day’s 
toils and gains, and were quietly enjoying their 
post-prandial pipes and coffee. ‘They bade us 
be seated, when, as kindly I could (and it 
was not a put-on kindness, for my heart yearn- 
ed over those deluded ones within), I opened the 
subject. I told him that | that 
orifice in the Sitt’s rc d come 

se him 


mec 


as 


ie should shut 


om; that, as he ha 


there so recently, we could not yet supp 
a willing party in the cheat; but that it was 
lamentable to see Christ’s servants, purchased 


with his precious blood, thus worshiping shad- 
ows, ete. At first he was much confused, and 
pretended not to understand to what I referred ; 
but he soon recovered himself, and insisted that 
the shadows were true miracles, and started oft 
in the praise of the many virtues and wonders 
of the Sitt. I tol@ him, ‘“‘ Very well: if the 
miracle be true, let us stop up the aperture, and 
the shadows will still appear—that the east one 
would still be open, and was enough for light 
and ventilation.” He said, ‘‘ Do so; stop it up 
if you wish ;” but.at the same time told a story 
| of a man who one year undertook to stop it with 
his coat, and the Sitt burned his coat. I told 
him I would risk my coat; and, acting on his 
permission, I started for the gate, but he called 
me back; and then he threw aside the veil, and 
stood forth the bold deceiver. He used language 
which implied that he knew it was a cheat; but 
that it would not answer to stop it up—that the 
peoplé would not endure it, etc. In this latter 
I have no doubt he was right ; that the next day, 
| had the people found that their shadowy gods 
had disappeared, there would have been found a 
| crowd, like that of Ephesus, to ery by the hour, 
| “Great is Damiane, protectress of the two seas 
j and the two lands!” and that, were it known 
that he and I had spirited away the shadows, 
| they would have been ready to tear us in pieces. 
\I told him that I had to leave the next morn- 
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ing; that I had now done my duty in warning | he said, ‘‘I love Mr. L ‘i 


him of this imposture; and that, if he did not 
put a stop to it, I could not be held responsible 
if I exposed the cheat to the public, dnd made 
his name and that of the Sitt stink in all the 
land of Egypt. He said I should not be re- 
sponsible, and so I left him. 

When I got down to the tent, and awaked 
Awid and told him what I had done, he was 
much concerned as to the reception he and his 
books would meet with the next day; but I 
knew he was, as the Arabs say, ‘‘as big as his 
position,” which, being interpreted, means equal 
to any emergency, and that in case of trouble he 
would have a strong party with him. 

Next morning I arose early for the journey, 
and found that Barsum had provided a very fine 
horse for me. As I was leaving I saw that 
Makar was already up and without the convent 
gate. I rode up to him, and bade him farewell ; 
but there was an evident coolness in his man- 
ner, and he barely touched with the tips of his 
fingers my cordially extended hand, while he 
formally wished me a safe journey and a happy 
return of my visit to the Sitt. I turned from 
him, vowing vengeance in my heart against him 


|something. Mr. L 


To which Awid 
answered, ‘‘ And I also will tell your Holiness 
used to love you before 
you were Patriarch, but I don’t know how it is 
with him now.” I have not told this story to 
insinuate that Mr. L must be a very amia- 
ble man to be so beloved by this successor of 
St. Mark, but as a nail upon which to hang a 
story illustrative of the manner in which, in 
many cases, these old saints and saintesses ac- 
quired their influence among an ignorant and 
superstitious people. Last year I went with Mr. 
THAYER, our ¢onsul-general, to the Convent of 
Makar and the other convents of Nitria. The Pa- 
triarch was then Abbot of Makar, and we found 
him down at the Nile near Wordan, amidst the 
flocks and herds belonging to the convent. He 
received us very kindly; and when we told him 
that we wished to visit the convents he furnish- 
ed us a guide and a monk to go with us, and 
other necessaries for the journey. On the third 
day we returned—a journey of thirteen hours— 











;over a howling, barren desert, all intersected 


with paths, and in a burning siroceo day. When 


we reached him his first question was, ‘* Where 


and his Sitt, and planning how I might best ex- | 


ecute it—whether by writing and publishing an 
exposure of the imposture, or by arranging one 
of the rooms in our mission-house at Cairo as a 
camera obscura, and inviting the pilgrims, on 
their return by way of Cairo, to come up and 
witness greater miracles than those they had 
gone so far to see. (This I did one year at Al- 
exandria, when the pilgrims returned there from 
the Mulid, loud in the praise of the Sitt and her 
miracles.) But what took place there that day, 
and the course pursued by the Patriarch and 
Bishop—the highest authorities in the Chureh— 
convinced me that the time for such open war 
had not yet arrived. That morning Awid went 
up to the shop with just apprehensions as to the 
reception he and his books Would meet with from 
Makar and his friends. He opened and arranged 
his wares, but no one came to purchase. He 
waited—still no one came. He then shut his 
shop, and went up directly to the Patriarch and 
asked him why he had prohibited the people 
from buying books. The Patriarch called God 
to witness that he had done no such thing; but 
Awid insisted that he must have done so, as all 
the people had suddenly stopped buying. The 
Patriarch then called Makar up, and the matter 
was explained, and he said, ‘*‘ Why did not Mr. 
L speak to me about it, and I would have 
suffered him to shut the orifice?” He then went 
down and the Bishop with him, and each of them 
bought a Bible, and paid the price before all the 
people, and then, holding them up, said, ‘‘ See, 
we have bought books: come now, all of you, 
and buy.” There was then a rush for the book- 
shop, and all its Bibles and Testaments, and 
most of the other books, were soon sold. 
During this conference the Patriarch said to 
Awid, ‘‘ Shall I tell you something?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Awid, ‘‘if your Holiness pleases.” When 








are your guides and men?” And when we told 
him we had left them early in the morning he 
held up his hands in astonishment, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Thirty years have I journeyed back 
and forth over that desert, and to this day I 
dare not venture it without a guide. The Lord 
Jesus and his angels have brought you.” He 
immediately refreshed us with milk and coffee, 
the most grateful we had ever tasted, almost 
dying as we were from weariness and thirst, 
when he gave orders for the slaying of the fat- 
ted lamb. But we could not stay; so we went 
down to the boat, and he accompanied us. 
When we reached the boat I said to him, ‘‘ You 
see we have a nice, comfortable boat. Come, 
now, and go with us to Cairo.” He said, ‘‘ Why 
should I go to Cairo?” I said, ‘* That we may 
make you Patriare No one is to be made 
Patriarch of the Coptic Church but you.” He 
laughed, and said, ‘‘ No, that can not happen.” 
I insisted that it must happen, and that he was 
just the man they were looking for. They were 
looking for just such. a man, tall and of com- 
manding person, with a good beard, and, with- 
al, without brains; for the old fogy party had 
had enough of enlightenment—Protestantism as 
they called it—in the last Patriarch, who was 
an able man, partially enlightened, and disposed 
to reform the Church, but crazy; and they were 
determined to have this time, as they plainly 
said, a donkey—that is, a man of the old school, 
and I saw he was just the man for them. Still, 
there was not then the most distant prospect of 
the fulfillment of my prophecy. ‘The bishops 
had then been for months in Cairo quarreling 
over the matter, and each one striving to obtain 
the office for himself. Besides, there was no 
precedent for electing a Patriarch from any oth- 
er convent than Antonius, near the Red Sea. 
I merely said the thing to rally and flatter him 
a little after all his kindness to us. But, by 











one of those queer movements which our Amer- 
ican politicians understand so well, it was hard- 
ly a month after that before all parties saw the 
necessity of uniting upon some unknown man; 
and they did so upon him, and, according to the 
old custom of ** Nolo episcopari,” they got Gov- 
ernment soldiers to go and bring him from the 
mountains in chains. He was ordained Patri- 
arch of the Coptic Church under the name De- 
metrius; and he had hardly squared himself 
upon the throne before he said, ‘* Mr. L—— 
said it, that I should be Patriarch. He is a 
true prophet.” Other things have since shown 
that that circumstance had a great influence on 
his mind; and if posterity makes Demetrius a 
saint, and honors him, like St. George, with a 
‘¢meimer” (a word which, in our English, has 
become memoir) and a picture, I expect to fig- 
ure in them, like little Athanasius of old, as the 
dragon. 

I have told the above story to illustrate 
sinners have often been made saints 
by a superstitious people. No one can read the 
life of Athanasius himself without concluding 
that it was thus in a great measure that he be- 
came the great St. Athanasius of the orthodox, 
and the great wizard and magician of the age 
with the heretics. 

Barsum’s horse took me down to the river be- 
fore the sun became hot; and well it was, for I 
was hardly in the boat and started before it 
turned to be the hottest day I have ever ex- 
perienced in Egypt. Indeed, the oldest 
dent tells nothing of any such day, and had we 
many such Egypt would deserve the epithet usu- 
ally applied to it by the Syrians, Gehennem. 
Not a breath of wind was stirring. The air was 
is hot as the blast of a furnace. A dark, misty 
haze hung over the dead waters of the river in 
which the cattle and buffaloes were lying, the 
latter with only their eyes and nostrils out of 
water, which also they occasionally plunged un- 
der by way of driving away the flies, and among 
them the men and boys of the villages, the latter 
by their joyous shouts and gambols furnishing 
the only exhibition of life that could be seen, 
the cool water counterbalancing with them the 
effects of the hot air. ‘The women, too, as they 
came down with their water-jars threw them 
down, and stripping off their loose robes plunged 
in with the rest; and the swallows, quitting 
their gay gyrations in the air, were sitting dis- 
consolately on the beach wondering why they, 
too, might not bathe. I followed the example 
of the rest, and retired to the bath-room and sat 
in the cold water as long as I dared; and then, 
when I came out, it was but a few minutes until 
my mouth and nostrils were again parched, and 
my brains as if bursting from heat. The covers 
of the books around were twisting and writhing 
as if in agony; and the flies, attracted by the 
shade and the scent of the lunch I had brought 
with me, came in by thousands to vex me with 
that pertinacious clinging to one which is the 
peculiarity of the Egyptian fly. The deck was 
so hot that I could not stand upon it in my 
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stockings; and to crown all, when evening cam¢ 
and I unrolled the lunch which they had given 


me at the tents—a cooked chicken and some 


meat and bread—I found it a mass of putridity, 
and I supped and breakfasted the next morning 
1 « 





on a cup of tea without milk or sugar, and a 
pie ‘e of hard tack begged from the sailors, and 
hard and black enough it was. So much for an 
Egyptian sirocco. Home and its comforts wer 

















eventually reach ind were most welcome, and 
the sentence was renewed that a more distan 
home must be sought. 

I must now finish the story of Beshetly, and 
then Tam done. Beshetly is one of our elders, 
and the report of the Bishop concerning hin, if 
true, was a sad one. We could not bear th 
thought of a wolf so soon turning up in our little 
flock. We found, too, that the report had be- 
gun to be whispered in Cairo. So, after con- 
sultation, we concluded, in the first instance, to 
send Salih, his brother elder, to him t« what 
he might say on the subject. Beshetly is the 
Peter, and Salih the John, of our band. Thi 





latter went to him: ‘* Brother Beshetly, we hay 


heard so and so about you. Is it true?” (H 


had instructions not to say that it was from us 
that he had heard it.) ‘‘Itisall tru id the 
other. Salih, who is so modest a man that he 
seldom looks up when addressing one, did not 
look up to the face of the other, and, consequent- 
ly, did not see the twinkle in his eye, nor the 


look of sarcasm with which he made his confes- 


sion. He made his report to us, and we could 
only conclude, painful as it was, that the pruning- 
knife must already be applied to our Gospel tree 
It was concluded that Salih and I should first sex 
him alone, and try the effect upon him of plain 
Christian talk. So the two were sent for, and 


soon we were closeted in the study. ‘ Beshetly, 
we have heard such and such reports about you.” 
** And not aword of them are true,” he an 
3ut—but 

ed, quite staggered by this sudden t 


swered, 
with greatemphasis. ‘* ’ we answer- 
rn of the af- 
fair, ‘‘ whence those reports, and why did ‘you 
He then 


1g story 





yourself confess that they were true ! 
went on to explain; and to make a 1 

short, the reports were the inventions of his ene- 
mies the priests, provoked by his constant and 
bold attacks upon their superstitions ; and he, 
original as he is able, weary with denying them, 
finally took the other tack, and to every one who 
said any thing to him on the subject, he said, 


‘* Yes, it is all so, and whose business is it but 
my own?” After reproving him for thus thought- 
lessly bringing upon, or at least suffering others 
to bring upon, our Protestant Church such a re- 
proach, we told him: ‘*Go to the Bishop and 
confront him with his story, and the more peo- 
ple that may chance to be in the Patriarchate at 
the time the better; and you may incidentally 
inform his Holiness that we have an American 
consul, and an importation of American law and 
justice even here in Egypt, and that, according 
to American law, libel is a crime to be punished 
by the judges. Beshetly immediately sent his 
son, who was below in the school, to his house 
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to tell the maid to get herself ready, as he wished 
to take her out; and soon the two left, and, tak- 
ing the maid with them, appeared in the Patri- 
archate, where they found the Bishop sitting in 
state, surrounded as usual by the council of the 
‘pillars of the Church.” Salih, now as bold as 
a lion, opened upon him with: ‘* Your Holiness 
has reported so and so about our brother Beshet- 
ly here. We wish the truth of this matter to be 
known. Hereisthe maid. Call now your cun- 
ning women, and let them take her aside, and let 
un investigation be made into the truth of the 
report which your Holiness has seen fit to circu- 
late.” Thus the Bishop was transfixed and put 
to the wall by his lie; but in the Orient, even 
more readily than here, one lie begets another, 
and so he soon recovered himself, and said, ‘I 
never circulated such a report, nor have I heard 
it till this moment.” 

They had accomplished their purpose ; and so 
they turned and came home, and reported what 
had oceurred. Some of my readers will say, 
‘*What did you do next? He gave you the 
lie. Did you not pursue the matter?” No. 
We do not pursue falsehoods in the East; they 
fly too thick for that. We, however, did an- 
other thing. Taking Beshetly aside, we talked 
to him of the sin of slavery, and the occasion 
which thus, unknown to us, he had given the 
adversaries to reproach, and of the temptation 
which he had thus brought into his house; and 
told him that, as on the morrow we were to de- 
part for America, we could only go with a light 
heart on condition that he would put away this 
slave. He is a poor man, with a large family, 
and we have already spoken of the difficulty of 
procuring female domestic help except in this 
way. It was therefore a great sacrifice to ask ; 
but he only hesitated a moment, when the tears 
started, and he said, ‘‘ You shall go with a light 
heart. I will do it.” And subsequent accounts 
show that it has been done. 


P.S.—The reader will notice in the preced- 
ing narrative some guesses at the identity of 
Sitt Damiane. After writing the article, in 
thinking over the doings of the pilgrims in go- 
ing and returning in their boats, a passage which 
I had long since read in Herodotus was suggest- 
ed. Starting immediately for the book, I found 
in it the following passages (Book II., chapters 
LIX. and LX.): 

*“* LIX. In the course of the year the Egyptians celebrate 
various public festivals; but the festival in honor of Diana 
at the city of Bubastis is the first in dignity and import- 
ance, The second is held in honor of Isis at the city Bu- 
siris, which is situated in the middle of the Delta, and 
contains the largest temple of that goddess. Isis is called 
in the Greek tongue Demeter, or Ceres. The solemnities 
of Minerva observed at Sais are the third in consequence. 
The fourth are at Heliopolis, and sacred to the sun. The 


fifth are those of Latona at Butos. The next those of | 


Mars, solemnized at Papremis. 

‘“*LX. They who meet to celebrate the festival at Bu- 
bastis embark in vessels, a great number of men and wo- 
men promiscuously mixed. During the passage some of 
the women strike their tabors, accompanied by the men 
playing on flutes. The rest of both sexes clap their hands 
and join in chorus, Whatever city they approach the 
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vessels are brought to shore. Of the women some con- 
tinue their instrumental music. Others call aloud to the 
females of the place, provoke them by injurious language, 
dance about, and indecently throw aside their garments, 
This they do at every place near which they pass. On 
their arrival at Bubastis the feast commences by the sac- 
rifice of many victims, and on this occasion a greater quan- 
tity of wine is consumed than in all the rest of the year, 
The natives report that at this solemnity seven hundred 
thousand men and women essemble, not to mention chil- 
dren.’ 

In chapter CLV. we also find this passage: 

“The Egyptian oracle * * * is a temple of Latona, sit- 
uated in the midst of a great city on the Sebennytic mouth 
of the Nile, at some distance up the river from the sea. 
The name of the city, as I have before observed, is Buto, 
and in it are two other temples also, one of Apollo and one 
of Diana.” 

In these extracts we doubtless have the truth 
as to the genealogy of Sitt Damiane. The de- 
scription is exact in all its particulars. The 
position upon the Sebennytic branch of the Nile, 
near Lake Buto, now Boorlos, the actions of the 
pilgrims, singing and dancing, with instrument- 
al music, and the women uncovering or unveil- 
ing themselves, the ‘‘ abundant sacrifices,” and 
the heavy consumption of wine—all are exact. 

Iam not, however, so sure whether the god- 
dess who is now worshiped as Damiane was Di- 
ana, or Isis, or Latona. Taking Herodotus in 
these and other passages as our guide, much 
might be said in favor of each of them; and 
here is an opportunity for a learned disquisi- 
tion. But this is not my départment. And 
having given the text, I will leave the Egypt- 
ologers to their learned wranglings on the sub- 
ject; and while they are on the subject they 
may also settle it why Herodotus, chapter CLVL, 
says that Apollo and Diana are the children of 
Bacchus (Osiris) and Isis, while they all say 
that Osiris and Isis had but one child, whose 
name was Horus. For my part, I hold to 
Herodotus, the father of history. His simple, 


| straightforward narrative gives evidence that he 


was, at least, as honest an inquirer as our mod- 
erm savans; and as he visited Egypt over 2300 
years ago, he must have enjoyed as good oppor- 
tunities of learning the truth as they do in these 
days. 

There is now too much to do to leave time 
for these learned investigations. When the 
millennium comes we will have ample time to 
study Egyptian antiquities, and to praise God 
that his Gospel has triumphed in spite of the 
Egyptologers. 





THE COOL CAPTAIN. 


T was the September of ’62. ‘* The Cliffs” 
had not been so gay as usual, but perhaps 
had seldom been pleasanter; and all our party 
had resolved to stay until the September storms 
were over. The very last day of summer an 


| addition had been made to our number—Captain 


Saltonstall of the Thirty-fourth, on furlough. 
Of course a live hero, with an actual scar on his 
forehead, was worth making an idol of; and the 
way all the girls followed, and petted, and crowd- 
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el round him was something to see. Marcia | have loved her more dearly. Yet I did not un- 
called him ‘‘ Dagon,” and laughed a good deal | derstand her very well. I had been thinking 
about the fashion in which he was worshiped. | that she was learning to love Charley. She had 
He had been there a week when, one morning, | certainly seemed pleased with his attentions since 
we sat in the bay-window of the long, low par- | we had been at “The Cliffs.” We had seen a 
lor, she and I, both watching him, with his | good deal of him, for we were there under his 
usual circle of admirers clustering round him, | mother’s care, and he had been our constant 
‘¢ like a bee round a flower,” I happened to say. | escort. I knew that he loved Marcia from the 
Marcia laughed. ‘ depths of his strong, true heart, and I longed to 
‘‘ Rather a tough flower, Ruthie. I'm not} have him win her. They were both so dear to 
going to call him ‘Lagon’ any more. He’s| me, I thought my happiness would be complete 
such an ungracious idol. Just see how cava-| if I could see them made one. 
lierly he takes all their homage. I'll tell you| I roamed around like a restless ghost while 
who he makes me think of—the ‘ Cool Captain,’ | Marcia was away on her walk. Once I came 
in ‘Sword and Gown.’” upon Charley, perambulating in a similarly rest- 
I looked at Marcia, and saw a gleam of inter- | less manner. He seized upon me at once. 


est I did not like in the violet eyes which were|  “ Where’s Marcia? Where have you kept 
watching Captain Saltonstall. | yourselves ? Such a dull morning!” 

‘“‘T wish he had never come,” I said, petu- | ‘Gone to walk with Captain Saltonstall; 
lantly. ‘I should not care to see you playing | and it vexes me. I don’t like him.” 
Cecil to his Royston.” | Charley sighed. 

Just then he got away from his admirers and| ‘Don’t be unjust, Ruth. They say he’s a 


came up to us. | splendid soldier. His men worshiped him. They 

‘‘Tsn’t it a fine day?” with that curl of his | would follow him to the jaws of Death. He got 
mustached lip which always vexed me into spite- | that scar on his forehead leading a forlorn hope, 
fulness, because it made me think he was laugh-| after which half his men never saw daylight 
ing at me. | again.” 

‘‘No,” I said, ‘it is a wretched day. The| ‘‘ All the worse,” I said. ‘‘I don’t like him. 
sky is gloomy, and the wind wails, and there is I see something cold and cruel in that cool gray 
a damp clinging mist in the air werse than} eye of his. It may make him a good soldier, 
rain.” | but it wouldn’t make him a good husband.” 

“ But I think I like it,” Marcia said, per-| ‘‘ You are exceptional in your opinion. You 
versely. ‘There is a sad sort of music in the | see how the women worship him. Ruth, I love 
wind, a complaining melody, like the lament of | Marcia.” 

a bereaved Siren, and the mist is salt and sug-| ‘‘ Did you ever tell her so?” 
gestive like the sea.” |  ‘*No, she never would let me get near enough 
Captain Saltonstall’s gray eyes flashed out| to her to talk about it. But she knows it, I 


one spark of triumph, then, with a bow, think, Yet I don’t want her if I can’t make 
‘‘Tam glad you like it, Miss Marcia. I wish, | her happy.” 

“2 - | . ; ba 

if you do not fear the damp, you would go to} ‘‘It isn’t that. You could make her happy, 


walk with me. But I suppose you dare not | but she don’t see it. She is mad, like all the 
venture off the piazza. Thin boots, of course!” | rest of them, after a hero. If you could only 

Marcia laughed lightly, holding out for in-| go to war!” 
spection a foot cased in dainty little brodekins, Charley smiled. 
with clicking heels, and soles half aninch thick.| ‘Yes, if I could! But how can I with my 

‘‘ Vive la common sense! Ypu see you do| mother opposing it as she does? Have I a 
not keep advised of the changes of fashion. I) right, when I am all shehasinthe world? Be- 
will walk as fast and as far as you like.” | sides, that would never win me Marcia. If she 

I followed her as she went for her hat and | can not love me now she would not then. Per- 
shawl, and asked her how she thought Charley | haps this Captain Saltonstall is the right one for 
Cahill would like her going out with another | her.” 
escort. She turned upon me with a gesture of | I went away from him. E felt cross. I was 
vexation and disdain. provoked with him for speaking so submissively 

‘* He has no right to like or dislike it. I am | of giving up the one hopeof his life. I was pro- 
not engaged to Charley Cahill; and if he should | voked with the Captain. Most of all I was pro- 
attempt to dictate my movements,he would play | voked with Marcia. Why could not she see as 
a losing game.” I saw? 

I retreated discomfited, and wishing more| She was gone nearly two hours. When she 
than ever that Captain Saltonstall had never | came back she was in one of her radiant moods, 
come to ** The Cliffs.” | I stood on the piazza as she came up the walk, 

I had loved Charley Cahill like a brother from and thought again of ‘‘ The Tresilyan.” There 
my childhood. He was my cousin, but not Mar- | was more than one pointof resemblance. Marcia 
cia’s. Marcia was only my adopted sister—a | had the proud, buoyant step, the faultless figure, 
legacy in her babyhood to my mother from a the violet eyes, the long, rippling chestnut hair, 
dying friend. I do not think, though, that if | and the little red mouth. She looked like a 
she had been of our own blood any of us could picture in her short scarlet cloak, and her Tudor 
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hat with the black cock’s feather nodding over | 


its upturned brim. Her cheeks were as bright 
as her lips. Her eyes were sparkling, and her 
whole face was glowing with interest. I did 
not wonder at the admiring gaze of Captain 
Saltonstall. 

It was hard after that for Charley or I to get 
many words out of her. The cool Captain main- 
tained his post. Through the day he was con- 
stantly at her side. At night, when I had her 
to myself, she was always either too sleepy or 
too tired to talk. At least shesaid so. And 
yet I knew by her restless motions that she lay 
awake long after her head pressed the pillow. 

Sometimes, when she thought I was asleep, 
she would get up very softly, fold a shawl about 
her, and sit for a long time at the open window 
looking out toward the sea. I knew not what 
dreams came to her with the salt sea breath. 
My sister had shut me out of her confidence. I 
believed that she was growing deeply interested 
in Captain Saltonstall; but I could not make up 
my mind whether he was in earnest or only tri- 
fling with her. 
do. 
away. 
Cahill that we had better go—I knew he could 
easily persuade his mother that we had best 
leave, and of course her decision would settle 
the matter for us all. 
kind, honest eyes. 


I longed for the time to come for us to go 


**T know what you mean, Ruth, and why you 
want to go; but believe me it would not be best. | 


Let 


It is better to let her stay and see. it out. 
her understand herself and him; and then, if he 
can make her happy, God bless them.” 

I knew how keen a pang rent his honest heart 
at the thought of Marcia made happy by some 
one else; and I honored him for his unselfish 
wish, that she should have time and opportunity 


to choose her own fate. 


very anxiously. 

One night I was sitting alone on a rock by 
the shore, looking at the sea. A cliff jutting 
up behind me just screened me from sight, and 
they paced along a narrow path just back of 
where I was sitting—my sister and Captain Sal- 
tonstall. I heard only a single sentence of their 
talk. It was the Captain who spoke. 


‘**T ought to have told you before, Marcia. I} 


should, if I had dreamed of the possibility of our 
loving each other.” 

It was just enough to set me thinking. What 
was this which he ought to have told her? Was 
it some secret which would interfere with their 
love? I don’t know, but I hope so; and yet I 
could not have borne to see her suffer. I think 
I would almost have laid down my life for hers. 

That evening they were both in the parlor as 
usual. No one save myself, probably, noticed 
any change in the manner of either. J could 
see, my observation stimulated by the sentence 
I had heard, that he was ill at ease, and that 
Marcia was half wild with some strange excite- 
ment. Pain, I felt sure it was, rather than 


I felt utterly at a loss what to | 


Indeed, I suggested once to Charley | 


He looked at me with | 


On the whole, I was | 
convinced that he was right, and yet I waited | 


pleasure; and yet she had never been so brill- 
iant. Her cheeks glowed with a scarlet flush, her 
eyes were full of light, her lips seemed ‘‘ double. 
dyed.” She wore a white dress, with cardinal 
flowers, whose bright hue scarcely rivaled her 
lips and cheeks on her breast and in her hair, 
She talked and danced and sang, and still | 
wondered whether her heart was not aching-— 
whether all her ggyety was not a mask. She 
seemed in no hurry to retire. She waited, in- 
deed, until the parlor was half cleared, and then 
as she was about to go her feet were stayed. 

Captain Saltonstall was at the piano, and begin- 

ning to sing. He had a deep, rich voice, and 

it seemed full of tears, threading its pathway 
through the tender, tremulous minor chords, as 
he sang: 

“All the dreaming is broken through; 

Both what is done and undone I rue; 

Nothing is steadfast and nothing true 

But your love for me, and my love for you, 

My dearest, dear little heart. 

‘s When the wild waves ebb, when the wild waves flow, 
When the winds are loud, when the ls are low, 
When the roses come, when the roses go, 

One thought, one feeling, is all I know, 

My dearest, dear little heart. 

“The time is weary, the year is old; 

The light of the lily burns close to the mould; 

The grave is cruel, the grave is cold, 

But the other side is the city of gold, 

My dearest, dear little heart.” 

When he was through he got up and came to 
me, where I was standing beside Marcia. 

** Good-by, Miss Armstrong,” he said. ‘I 
shall be gone when you come down stairs in the 
|morning. I do not think you have ever liked 

me very well, and I fear when you know all you 
will like me less. But do me the justice to be- 

| lieve that I meant no wrong, and I would lay 
| down my life any moment to save your sister one 
pang.” 

He had spoken very low—so low that no one 
else heard him, unless possibly Marcia. There 
was a despairing gloom in his eyes that moved 
me to pity in spite of my prejudices. I could 
not refuse the hand he offered. As he turned 
| away from me Marcia said something to him, 
| almost in a whisper, which I did not hear. I 
| just caught the words of his answer— 

“T believe it. God bless you, and forgive 
me.” 

I did not say any thing to Marcia when we 
were at last alone in our own room. I thought 
I would wait for her confidence. But she did 
not seem inclined to bestow it. She undressed 
quietly and mechanically, folding up every ar- 
ticle, and putting it away with unwonted care 
and precision, as if she wanted to prolong the 
occupation. When all was done she crept into 
bed, still silently. It was an hour, perhaps, that 
we lay there without speaking. At length I sup- 
pose she thought I was asleep, for she got up 
cautiously, and went and sat down at the win- 
dow. There, presently, I heard her crying, very 
quietly, so as not té disturb me, but I could see 
how the sobs she strove to suppress shook her. 











1 could bear it no longer. I got out of bed and 
knelt down on the floor by her side, and put my 
arms around her. 

‘IT love you,” I cried. ‘‘ Don’t you know I 
love you, Marcia? Why do you grieve alone, 
and shut me out of your heart ?” 

She turned and looked at me as she an- 
swered : 

‘‘But you do not like Captain Saltonstall, 
Ruth, and you will not judge him fairly. You 
lid not like him from the first, and you wanted 
me to marry Charley Cahill.” 

‘¢T wanted you to be happy, Marcin; I only 
wanted you to be happy; not to marry Charley 
Cahill, or any one else, unless he could make 
you so.” 

"At these words she was crying again, but this 
time with her head on my bosom, her bright, 
bonny head. 

‘‘That is past, Ruth. I shall never be happy 
again. I have had my dream, and*it is over. 
My day is dead.” 

Then I told her what I had heard Saltonstall 
say as they passed by me on the shore, and 
asked her if she was willing to tell me what it 
meant. She considered a moment, and then she 
answered me. 

‘‘Yes, your care and tenderness for me give 
you a right to know all. I do not think Cap- 
tain Saltonstall ever meant to tell me that he 
loved me. Perhaps he never realized that he 
did until to-night. He just thought we were 
friends, and forgot how dangerous such a friend- 
ship was. To-night he said something about 
going away, and the chance there was that he 
should never see me again; and somehow, I 
don’t know how, he saw that I loved him. He 
did not kiss me, Ruth, or talk to me like a lover. 
He only told me once, in such words as I can nev- 
er forget, what he felt for me; and then he told 
me that it was no use. He was married eight 
years ago.”’ 

‘* And his wife lives yet ?” I cried. 

**Yes; in a lunatic asylum. There was in- 
sanity in the family, and they concealed it from 
him. He married her, liking her well enough ; 
not specially in love. It just happened, as half 
the marriages in this world do. In a year she 
was insane. Of course he is bound to her for 
life.” 


** And, of course, he is a villain to come | 


among women with free hearts, and leave such 
a story untold.” 

**Do not be unjust, Ruth. He could hardly 
be required to parade such a story every where ; 
and he never expected to love me, or that I 
should love him. Like his marriage, it just 
happened. Do not blame him. I think he 
has enough to suffer. You may pity us both, 
if you will, for we shall never see each other’s 
faces again.’ 

“And will it kill you, my poor, broken- 
hearted darling ?” 

‘*No, I shall live ;” and she sighed drearily, 
as if not to live were a blessing beyond her 
hopes. 


| Cliffs.” 


THE COOL CAPTAIN, 


I could not comfort her. There was n 
I could say, no hope, no promise fof her fut 
None, except one that I cherished secretly - 
some time, a long way off perhaps, but some 
time, she might learn how true and fond Cl 
ley Cahill’s heart was, and find her happiness 
again with him. But I dared not whisper this 
secret hope of mine to her. She would not let 
me blame Captain Saltonstall, and I could do 
nothing but hold her in my arms, and tell her 
how well I loved her. 


iar- 


The next morning I went down stairs before 
her, and Charley Cahill met me. I thought he 
had a claim to know the truth. I was sure I 
could trust him, and I did not think Marcia 
would be unwilling he should know. So I told 
him. 

‘** Poor fellow!” he said, slowly, when I was 
through. 

It angered me. I had expected all his sym- 
pathy would be for Marcia, aid his curses, deep 
if not loud, for the ‘* Cool Captain.” 

** Poor fellow!” I cried, irefully. 
think he was a villain?” 

‘*No; a villain would not have told her at 
all. You forget how easy that would have been. 
I can understand just how he could drift into 
love, and nevergjream of danger. I pity him 
as much asI do her. He will have to bear all 
the pain she bears, and a weary load of self- 
blame besides.” 

Then I suggested my own trembling hope 
that this disappointment might some day be the 
means of turning her to him. He shook his 
head sadly as he said: 

‘*T shall never love her any less than I do 
now; but girls like Marcia do not change easily ’ 

Just then we saw her coming, and separated. 
I knew how the thought of a new love would 
shock her now, and what I had been saying to 
Charley made me feel like a conspirator. 

We staid nearly a week longer at ‘‘ The 
I would have proposed to go at once, 
but Marcia preferred that we should stay our 
time out, and would hear of no change in our 
plans. How proud that girl was! The acutest 
observer could hardly have guessed at her pain 
I fancy most would have pronounced her gayer 
than ever. Who could tell how much those 
careful toilets, those merry jests, glad songs, and 
gay dances all cost her? They were the price 
she paid for secrecy—that no one might guess 
her heartache. In her own room only she put 
off all disguises, and night after night I held her 
shivering and moaning in my arms—my poor 
flower, broken by the blast all too soon! 

At last we went home. The change in her 
could not be concealed from the watchful eyes 
there; but she would not go, as I should have 
done, to my mother with her sorrow. For the 
first time in her life, I think, she missed the tie 
of blood. She told me I might tell them what 
I chose, if I would only keep them from talking 
to her or asking her any questions. I am sure 
that she had never been less dear to them than 
I, and I know her reserve pained them; but 


‘* Don’t you 
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they did not,force her confidence, and were ten- 
der and gentle to her beyond words. 

After a while she settled into a sort of calm. 
She spoke no more of the past, even to me. She 
tried to interest herself in her old pleasures and 
duties; but it was easy enough to see that the 
old buoyancy of spirit, the old power to hope and 
enjoy, were all gone. Only twenty, and she said 
she was growing old. 

Charley Cahill was most kind while those 
slow months passed on. Marcia was very gen- 
tle to him, perhaps because she knew his heart 
was suffering the pangs of a sorrow akin to her 
own—«o gentle that I almost thought she would 
care for him in time, though I am sure I had 
far more hope for him than he had for himself. 
I thought such simple, sincere, unselfish devo- 
tion could not fail, after a time, to win its re- 
ward, 

My hopes received a shock now and then when 
she came upon the name of Guy Saltonstall in 
a paper, and I saw how it had power to move 


her. She read of his brave deeds and his pro- | 
motions, for he was Colonel Saltonstall before | 


spring. But from him directly she never heard 
one word. Silence and severance as complete 
as death had fallen between them. 


She never talked of him Aw even to me. | 


But there were not wanting indications how 
closely she held him in her memory. She would 
never sing the songs she had sung to him; nev- 
er wear such flowers as he had given her, or even 
the dresses he had praised. The little scarlet 
cloak she had worn in ker rambles by his side 
was folded carefully away, and she never put on 
the Tudor hat with its long, drooping feather. 

Still, when the spring came she grew more 
cheerful. She had changed a good deal. The 
violet eyes were sad with an unspoken longing. 
The cheeks were paler, and even the bright lips 
had grown a little dim. The perfect figure was 
a thought too thin. And yet to me, and I be- 
lieve to Charley Cahill also, she looked lovelier 
than before. Sorrow had imparted to her a more 
subtle charm. If she had dazzled you once she 
won you now—found her way to your heart like 
plaintive music. I thought it could not be so 
always—that time, which makes roses grow even 
out of grave mould, would have power at last to 
soothe a sad woman’s heart. 

There came, at length, an afternoon in June. 
How well I remember its brightness! Through 
open doors and windows came the wind freight- 
ed with the fragrance of summer blossoms. The 
sky was blue—that deep, Iustrous blue which 
seems only to arch over the perfect days of 
June. Hills and fields slept green and bright 
in the lavish sunshine. I tried to persuade 
Marcia to go out and enjoy it. She made a 
few excuses, and at last, when I urged the point, 
she turned to me with a look I can never for- 
get, and said, in a low, strange tone, 

“Do you know what a mockery it seems to 
me to talk of enjoyment? People enjoy with 
their hearts, don’t they? My heart is dead.” 
She got up and took a scrap of paper from 








her desk, and put it in my hand. It was the 
account of a desperate charge in which Colone] 
Saltonstall had been dangerously wounded while 
leading on his men. There was very little prob- 
ability, so the item said, of his ever recovering, 

‘* How long ago was this?” I asked, turning 
to her. 

** Six weeks.” 

** And you never told me?” 

‘* Why should I?”—in those slow, dreary, in- 
expressibly mournful tones—‘*‘ you never liked 
him. It was my sorrow.” 

While she was speaking the door opened, and 
I saw a figure standing in it—a wan, strange 
figure, with pallid, ghastly face—and yet, throngh 
all the change wrought by sickness and anguish, 
I knew Captain Saltonstall. With a low cry 
Marcia rose and stretched out her arms. He 
came toward her. 

“*Your wife!” I cried, meaning to stop him. 

He turned toward me for an instant, and an- 
swered me, 

‘* She is dead—died in the asylum, two months 
ago. Do you not see that I am dying too? 
have come here only to die with Marcia beside 
me. In Heaven’s name let us alone.” 

I did not wait to see their meeting. As I 
shut the door upon them and went into the hall 
I saw Charley Cahill coming in. I went up to 
him, and said, without considering enough, per- 
haps, the pain I was giving, 

**Guy Saltonstall has come back. He is in 
there with Marcia. His wife is dead, and I 
think he will soon follow her; but he and death 
are stronger than you and life.” 

A patient smile, cold and pale as moonlight, 
crossed his lips, and he took my hand. 

**You have been more hopeful for me, all 
along, than I have for myself. It is best as it 
is.” 

But I did not believe it could be best. Iwas 
not satisfied. After Charley went away I sat 
alone in the hall, and thought about it with feel- 
ings not altogether right, I am afraid. 

After a while, an hour perhaps, Marcia came 
out tome. Her face was kindled with a glori- 
ouslight. If her heart were dead before, I could 
see its resurrection in her eyes. 

‘* Ruth,” she said, ‘*we must be married to- 
night. The circumstances will make such haste 
pardonable. I know that nothing but the closest 
care can save his life. I must be able to nurse 
him as only his wifecan. I would not willing- 
ly be away from him a moment.” 

“Ts he selfish enough,” I asked, a little bit- 
terly, ‘‘to want you to marry him now ?” 

** Will you always be unjust to him, Ruth? 
He does not want me to marry him; but I will. 
It is my proposal. He loves me, and he needs 
me; and there is no shame in making him let 
me devote myself to him. Will you, for my 
sake, undertake to convince father and mother 
that it is best and necessary? I want to have 
their approval ; but whatever they may say, I am 
resolved.” 

She went back to her lover. I went to my 
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parents and told them all. They were sorry, 
but they recognized the uselessness of opposition ; 
and since they could not help the matter, re- 
solved to make the best of it. 

Marcia’s strong will conquered all obstacles. 
Just at sunset of the glad June day she stood by 
Guy Saltonstall’s side while her brief marriage 
yows were spoken. With what tender pride 
she looked on her wan, ghostly bridegroom! In 
his glory of manly strength and lofty courage he 
could never have seemed to her nobler or more 
vorthy. She had never been more beautiful. 
Her ‘iolet eyes full of light and love, pink flushes 


on her cheeks, rays of sunset in her rippling | 


chestnut hair, and on her simple white muslin 


dress, she looked a bride for any man’s worship. | 


But it seemed pitiful to see such youth and grace, 
such beauty and such tender truth given to the 
clasp of death. How soon would the earth, and 
not that bright head, lie on his bosom ? 
I wasted pity. If ever woman spoke her mar- 
riage vows with full and joyful surrender, Marcia 
so spoke them. 


That was June, and now it is October. The 
‘Cool Captain” is not dead, thanks to Marcia’s 
nursing. He will never have his old strength 
back—never again lead on his men where mus- 
kets rattled and bugles call; but he is well 
enough to enjoy the pomp of the autumn days, 
ind reflect back in his smile the deep content- 
ment of Marcia’s eyes. And when I see her so 


happy, I think she understood her own needs | 


best after all. 
HOW I OVERCAME 
it bp 
HAVE all my life been dallying with sci- 
ence. I have coquetted with electricity, 
and had a serious flirtation with pneumatics. 
I have never discovered any thing, nevertheless 
Tam continually experimentalizing. My cham- 
bers are like the Hall of Physics in a University. 
Air-pumps, pendulums, prisms, galvanic batter- 
ies, horse-shoe magnets with big weights contin- 
ually suspended to them: in short, all the para- 
phernalia of a modern man of science are strewn 
here and there, or stowed away on shelves, much 
to the disgust of the maid-servant, who on clean- 
ing-day longs to enter the sanctuary, yet dare 
not trust her broom amidst such brittle furni- 
ture. To survey my rooms, you would infalli- 
bly set me down as a cross between Faraday and 
Professor Morse. I dabble in all branches of 
Natural Philosophy. I am continually decom- 
posing water with electricity, and combining 
gases until they emit the most horrible odors. 
I have had four serious explosions in my labor- 
atory, and have received various warnings from 
the Fire Marshal. The last was occasioned by 
the obstinacy of an Irish maid-servant, who, hap- 
pening to behold a large mass of phosphorus in 
the dark, would insist on ‘* putting it out” with 
a pail of water. The consequence was, of 
course, a conflagration that was near destroying 
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I know | 
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| the entire establishment. My friends visit me 
with fear and trembling. They are never cer- 
tain that the bell-pull may not be the pole of an 
electro-magnetic battery, and when they seat 
themselves in a chair seem to expect some un- 
wonted phenomenon to exhibit itself. You will 
at once perceive, therefore, that I am an enthu- 
siast. 


People when they pass me in the street 
point me out to their friends, and whisper, ‘‘ Very 
clever man, but so eccentric!” I have gotten 
an immense reputation for ability, yet I don’t 
believe that my best friend would trust mie with 
the management of the most trivial business 
matter. NoramI so much surprised at this. I 
will confess that Iam continually suffering losses 
on my own little property, and it would seem 
my fate to form relations with all the bankrupts 
and swindlers in the United States. These 
drains on n ate I always hoped to make 
good by an invention. Iam a very worldly fel- 
low at bottom, let me tell you, notwithstanding 
all my scientific pranks. 


iv est 


I keep an eye out for 

the main chance; and I always held the hope 
| that even when my affairs were going most to 
ruin I would eventually light upon some lucky 
discovery which would make every thing right 
again. ‘There’s Professor Morse. He lit upon 
an invention, and see what's the result. Why, 
he’s asked over to Moscow by the Emperor of 
Russia to be present at his coronation, and is 
given a palace to live in, with a whole Ukraine 
of horses and Cossacks. at his disposal! 

For a long time I had turned my attention to 

| solving the problem of aerial locomotion. I 
fancy even now that I hit the white when I 
enunciated my grand principle of progression by 

;means of atmospheric inclined planes; and at 
the time I made a model of a machine which il- 
lustrated my theory very fairly, but I had not 
capital enough for experiments on a large scale; 
and so great was the prejudice against all kinds 
of ballooning among moneyed men that I could 
not find the means to exploit what is incontest- 
ably a great physical truth. 

One day as I was walking down Mercer Street, 
in the neighborhood of Bleecker, I came oppo- 
site to the establishment of Chilton, the 
ist, which stood on the corner. 


chem- 
Revolving a 
thousand formless projects in my brain, my eyes, 
wandering like my mind, happened to light on 
Th 
a table placed a little way inside the entr: 
I beheld a number of brass instruments ]) 


the open door of the chemist’s store. re 


, on 


the shape and construction of which I was un- 
familiar with. Idly and half-mechanically I 
crossed over and entered the store for the pur- 
pose of examining them. 
attendance advanced to meet me—for I am 
known as a sort of amateur savant—and asked 
how he could serve me. 

‘* What is this?” I asked, taking one of the 
instruments that had attracted my attention from 
thetable. ‘It seems to me to be some novelty.” 

‘It is truly a novelty,” said my friend, the 
budding chemist. ‘‘ It is a trifle—an ingenious 
trifle, certainly—discovered by a Connecticut 


The young man in 
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genius, and its operations have as yet been en- 
tirely unaccounted for.” 

** Ah!” Leried, becoming suddenly interested, 
**let us look.” 

The machine which I held in my hand may 
be thus briefly described. Imagine a brass 
globe, some three inches in diameter, having 
its axis playing in a narrow but tolerably thick 
rim of brass, just as a terrestrial globe revolves 
in its horizon. The only difference being that 
the globe was not central in the rim, or hori- 
zon; one of its poles being nearer to the end of 
its axis than the other. ‘This peculiarity, I aft- 
erward discovered, was not essential to its work- 
ing, being merely a matter of convenience. The 
remainder of the apparatus consisted of an up- 
right steel.rod, fixed in a heavy wooden plat- 
form, candlestick fashion, and pointed like an 
electrical conductor. 

** How does it work,” I asked, after examin- 
ing it attentively, “and what principle does it 
illustrate ?” 

“ Tt overthrows an established principle,” an- 
swered my young friend, ‘‘and I am not clear 
as to what one it gives in place of it.” 

“ Let us see it.” 

*¢ Willingly.” 

So saying the young man took the globe, 
which revolved with little friction in its brass 
horizon, and winding a string round that por- 
tion of the axis which occupied the greatest 
space between the globe and ring, held the lat- 
ter against his breast, and pulling the string 
violently, as boys pull the string of a humming- 
top, caused the globe to revolve with marvelous 
swiftness on its axis. The globe being thus in 
a rapid state of revolution in its horizon, he 
now showed me on the under surface of the 
last, and in a right line with the poles of the 
axis, a small cavity drilled, which admitted of 
the machine being placed on the upright point- 
ed steel rod, without any chance’ of slipping. 
This cavity was not a hole, only an indentation 
in which the point of the upright rod fitted, just 
as the axle of a watch wheel is received into the 
jewel. When this pivot, so to speak, was placed 
by the young chemist on the steel-pointed rod, 
the globe and its horizon, to my utter astonish- 
ment, proceeded to revolve in a plane at right 
angles to the revolution of the globe! There 
was a weight of some six pounds supporting it- 
self in the air, and revolving with a regular mo- 
tion! If my reader will take a long wedge of 
iron, heavier at one end than the other, and 
place the light end on the point of a rod stuck 
into the earth, and at right angles with it, and 
then conceive that wedge of iron revolving 
around the point where it touches the upright 
rod, he will have a pretty clear idea of the mar- 
vel which I witnessed at Mr. Chilton’s. 

The attraction of gravitation then was over- 
come! In the same position in which I saw it 
maintaining itself, if the revolution of the brass 
globe was checked the whole apparatus would 
instantly tumble to the earth. Why, then, did 
the simple centrifugal force of the globe enable it 


| to thus marvelously poise itself in air? I was 
| bewildered, and though my brain, from habit of 
| dealing with problems, instantly groped for a 
reason, it could find none satisfactory. 

‘*Has no explanation been offered of t} 
wonder?” I asked the chemist. 

‘*None, Sir,” was the reply; “at least none 
that were in the least logical or conclusive. 
Several people have sent us elaborate explana- 
| tions, but when all have been divested of their 
| scientific phraseology, they amount but to one 
| arbitrary assertion of the fact that it revolves 
| contradictorily to the laws of gravitation.” 
| I bought one of the toys and went home. | 
| was lost in wonder. What became of Newton's 
| famous apple now? It was rotten to its core. 
Had the wind or some other subtle power im- 
pressed upon it such a force as to cause it to re- 
volve with immense rapidity it would never have 
fallen, and Newton would never have discoy- 
ered the so-called principle of the attraction of 
gravitation. 

The more I pondered the more the marvel 
grew upon me. I spun the toy for hours, and 
was never weary of beholding it move in its ap- 
pointed circle, self-sustaining and mysterious. 
After all, I considered it as only wonderful to 
me, because I have been so long in the habit of 
accepting the theory of gravitation as an estab- 
lished fact. This new force, whatever it is that 
supports this toy in air, is not a whit more mys- 
terious than the assumed force which is said to 
draw all things toward the centre of the earth, 
and keep the planets in their places. Ask what 
it is, and people tell you ‘‘ the attraction of gray- 
itation.” Ask them what ‘‘the attraction of 
gravitation” is, and they will tell you ‘ the force 
which draws matter to the centre of the earth,’ 
and so the game of science runs. Arbitrary 
names are forced on you as facts. From bat- 
tledore to battledore the shuttlecock is sent fly- 
ing. The result becomes the definition and the 
explanation. 

It was in one of those moods of mind in which 
a man sometimes finds himself, groping for day 
through a horrible and oppressive darkness, yet 
certain that the chink through which it will 
flow lies somewhere within reach, that I sud- 
denly lit upon the conviction that in this new 
discovery I held the secret of aerial locomo- 
tion! 

I argued in this way: If a violent rotary 
motion is sufficient to overcome the gravitating 
tendency of brass, it surely is that of human 
flesh. Neither is it at all necessary that the 
body of the person wishing to soar aloft should 
itself revolve. That would be fatal tolife. But 
here, in this toy, I see the revolution of a brass 
globe supporting a heavy brass horizon, and if | 
were to put another weight, say a cent, on that 
brass horizon, it would still be supported ; there- 
fore if a machine on the same principle, and 
proportionately large, be constructed, it will sup- 
port a man as this supports a cent. I had lit 
upon the truth that ‘a body revolving on its 
own axis with sufficient velocity becomes self- 
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supporting, and can be impressed with a force 
that shall impel it in any given direction !”’ 

With all the fever of a man of science and 
an enthusiast I set to work. My machine cost 
me long nights of labor and brain-work. {will 
endeavor to describe it. 

It was a copper globe of vast dimensions, 
hollow inside, and traversed by a huge axis, 
which buried its poles into an enormous horizon 
of iron. In the interior of this globe, parallel 
with the axis and a little above it, ran a false 
axis, also of iron, but playing loosely in holes 
bored in the globe itself, so that when the globe 
revolved this axis did not turn. On this bar of 
iron was placed a seat, which was intended for 
my own accommodation. This arrangement, it 
will be perceived, insured to any person placed 
on the seat an equilibrium, no matter how quick- 
ly the globe by which he was surrounded re- 


volved. It was, in fact, the same principle on 
1 ships’ lamps are suspended. ‘There the 
lamp always remains horizontal, no matter how 


heavily the vessel rolls. 





whi | 


The machinery by which the globe was caused 
to revolve on its axis is much too complicated to 
admit of any description unaccompanied with 
diagrams; suffice it to say, that it was so pow- 
erful as to insure a revolution of this enormous 
copper sphere at the rate of sixty times in a sec- 
ond. A vast iron pillar, answering to the upright 
steel rod of the toy, I had also constructed. This 
was destined to receive and sustain the brass 
horizon. A machine constructed after the man- 
ner of the ancient catapult was also arranged 
for the purpose of launching the globe into air 
so soon as it had attained the necessary revolu- 
tionary velocity. The power of this catapult 
was cunningly graduated to certain distances. 
Assuming that the globe while revolving pos- 
sessed no weight, it would with a slight push 
travel forever through space unless the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere lessened and conquered 
But the globe would only revolve 
for a certain time, and in proportion as the ve- 
locity of revolution decreased so would its ten- 
dencies to the earth return; thus knowing pre- 
cisely how long this velocity would last, and in 
what ratio it would decrease, I was enabled to 
calculate to a pound what force to impress upon 
it by the aid of the catapult, in order to send it 
any given distance. 

Every thing being complete, and having in 
vited a few friends to witness the experiment, I 
took my seat on the false axis with a beating 
heart, and gave the signal by which the attend- 
ants were to set the globe in motion. In an in- 
stant the copper sphere was whirling around me 
with a velocity that I could not measure, but 
could only guess at from the humming noise 
that to me in the interior sounded like the thun- 
der of a thousand skies. The interior of the 
globe was lit by pieces of massive flint glass set 
firmly in a belt form round the centre. These 
windows, from the rapidity of motion, blended 
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its motion. 


together in a zone of light that flashed continu- 
ally before my sight. My seat on the axis, 
poised in the midst of this terrible whirl, re- 
Suddenly I felt 


a jerk, a singular sensation quivered through my 


mained stea ly and unaltered. 
frame, and, rather by instinct than sensation, I 
knew that the catapult had launched me into 
space. 

I had calculated my distance for St. Paul's, 
Minnesota, and had accordingly set the catapult 
to the scale of force necessary to cast the globe 
that distance, making the proper allowance for 
the decrease of velocity. Would I sueceed ? 
I confess at this moment I felt grave doubts. A 
thousand things might happen. The theory was 
perfect, but how many perfect theories had failed 
My elevation might be improperly 
calculated, and the machine be dashed to pieces 
A few see- 
onds would, however, decide all, as I had caleu- 


in practice! 
against some intervening mountain. 


lated that the journey would not consume more 
than four minutes and a half. 

While occupied with these considerations I 
chanced to glance at the belt of light formed by 
the quickly-revolving windows. It seemed to 
me to have changed its shape strangely. In- 
stead of its previous regularity of form, it had 
become, as it were, ragged and uneven. On 
looking closer, and examining it as narrowly as 
I could examine any thing passing in such rap- 
id revolution, I fancied that I saw it widen 
gradually before my eyes. And, as if to con- 
firm my suspicions, a blast of cold air fell on 
my cheek, and immediately after a hollow roar- 
ing filled the globe. 

The horrid truth burst upon me. I had for- 
gotten to make the solidity of the copper globe 
more than equal to the centrifugal force, and 
the machine was bursting to pieces when I was 
at my highest elevation. 

My brain seemed to whirl with the globe on 
making this discovery, and with staring eyes 
I glared at the awful rent that was so rapidly 
A hurly-burly like that of the in- 
It was the air 
rushing into the globe. Then came a crash 
and a horrid splitting sound. Instinctively I 
grasped the immovable axis on which I was 
Another crash, and I saw dimly the 
huge mass of copper surrounding me fly into a 
thousand vast fragments, and I knew that I was 
falling. I gave one wild shriek, and— 

“Mr. Wisp! Mr. Wisp! What are vou do- 
ing? Let the tea-urn alone, Mr. Wisp!” 

I looked up from the carpet on which I was 
lying, and saw my wife, Mrs. William Wisp, 
extricating the silver tea-urn—fortunately not 
filled—from my embraces. I was never able 
to explain to the good woman why I abstracted 
th.t article of plate from the side-table during 
my dream; and for the first time in the history 
of science an inventor was to be found congrat- 
ulating himself that his invention had not suc- 
ceeded. 


increasing. 
fernal regions filled my ears. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
NOT VERY FIE FIB AFTER ALL. 


T will perhaps be remembered that terrible 

things had been foretold as about to happen 
between the Hartletop and Omnium families. 
Lady Dumbello had smiled whenever Mr. Plan- 
tagenet Palliser had spoken to her. Mr. Pal- 
liser had confessed to himself that politics were 
not enough for him, and that Love was neces- 
sary to make up the full complement of his hap- 
piness. Lord Dumbello had frowned latterly 
when his eyes fell on the tall figure of the duke’s 
heir; and the duke himself—that potentate, 
generally so mighty in his silence—the duke 


himself had spoken. Lady De Courcy and Lady | 


Clandidlem were, both of them, absolutely cer- 
tain that the thing had been fully arranged. I 
am, therefore, perfectly justified in stating that 
the world was talking about the loves—the illicit 
loves—of Mr. Palliser and Lady Dumbello. 

And the talking of the world found its way 
down to that respectable country parsonage in 
which Lady Dumbello had been born, and from 
which she had been taken away to those noble 
halls which she now graced by her presence. 
The talking of the world was heard at Plum- 
stead Episcopi, where still lived Archdeacon 
Grantly, the lady’s father; and was heard also 
at the deanery of Barchester, where lived the 
lady’s aunt and grandfather. By whose ill- 
mannered tongue the rumor was spread in these | 
ecclesiastical regions it boots not now to tell. 
But it may be remembered that Courcy Castle 
was not far from Barchester, and that Lady De 
Courcy was not given to hide her lights under a 
bushel. 

It was a terrible rumor. To what mother 
must not such a rumor respecting her daughter 
be very terrible? In no mother’s ears could it 
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brought to the mother great glory and great fear 
also. She delighted to think that her Griselda 
was great even among the daughters of mar- 
| quises; but she trembled as she reflected how 
| deadly would be the fall from such a height— 
| should there ever be a fall! 

But she had never dreamed of such a fall as 
| this!’ She would have said—indeed, she often 
| had said—to the archdeacon that Griselda’s re- 
| ligious principles were too firmly fixed to be 
| moved by outward worldly matters; signifying, 
| it may be, her conviction that that teaching of 
Plumstead Episcopi had so fastened her daugh- 
ter into a groove that all the future teaching of 
Hartlebury would not suffice to undo the fasten- 
ings. When she had thus boasted no such idea 
| as that of her daughter running from her hus- 
| band’s house had ever come upon her; but she 
| had alluded to vices of a nature kindred to that 
| vice—to vices into which other aristocratic la- 
| 








dies sometimes fell, who had been less firmly 
grooved; and her boasting had amounted to 
this, that she herself had so successfully served 
God and Mammon together, that her child might 
go forth and enjoy all worldly things without 
risk of damage to things heavenly. Then came 
upon her this rumor. The archdeacon told her 
in a hoarse whisper that he had been recom- 
mended to look to it, that it was current through 
the world that Griselda was about to leave her 
husband. 

** Nothing on earth shall make me believe it,” 
said Mrs. Grantly. But she sat alone in her 
drawing-room afterward and trembled. Then 
came her sister, Mrs. Arabin, the dean’s wife, 
over to the parsonage, and in half-hidden words 
told the same story. She had heard it from 
Mrs. Proudie, the bishop’s wife. ‘‘ That wo- 
man is as false as the father of falsehoods,” said 
Mrs. Grantly. But she trembled the more; and 





have sounded more frightfully than it did in 
those of Mrs. Grantly. Lady Dumbello, the 
daughter, might be altogether worldly ; but Mrs. | 
Grantly had never been more than half worldly. 

In one moiety of her character, her habits, and | 
her desires, she had been wedded to things good | 
in themselves—to religion, to charity, and to | 
honest-hearted uprightness. It is true that the | 
circumstances of her life had induced her to 

serve both God and Mammon, and that, there- 
fore, she had gloried greatly in the marriage of 
her daughter with the heir of a marquis. She} 
had reveled in the aristocratic elevation of her | 
child, though she continued to dispense books 
and catechisms with her own hands to the chil- 
dren of the laborers of Plumstead Episcopi. 
When Griselda had first become Lady Dum- 
bello the mother feared somewhat lest her child | 
should find herself unequal to the exigencies of | 
her new position. But the child had proved | 
herself more than equal to them, and had | 
mounted up to a dizzy height of success, which 








as she prepared her parish work, could think of 
nothing but her child. What would be all her 
life to come, what would have been all that was 
past of her life, if this thing should happen to 
her? She would not believe it; but yet she 
trembled the more as she thought of her daugh- 
ter’s exaltation, and remembered that such things 
had been done in that world to which Griselda 
now belonged. Ah! would it not have been 
better for them if they had not raised their heads 
so high! And she walked out alone among the 
tombs of the neighboring church-yard, and stood 
over the grave in which had been laid the body 
of her other daughter. Could it be that the fate 
of that one had been the happier ? 

Very few words were spoken on the subject 
between her and the archdeacon, and yet it 
seemed agreed among them that something 
should be done. He went up to London, and 
saw his daughter—not daring, however, to men- 
tion such a subject. Lord Dumbello was cross 
with him, and very uncommunicative. Indeed 
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both the archdeacon and Mrs. Grantly had found | 


that their daughter’s house was not comfortable 
to them, and as they were sufficiently proud 
among their own class they had not cared to 
press themselves on the hospitality of their son- 
in-law. But he had been able to perceive that 


all was not right in the house in Carlton Gar- 





dens. Lord Dumbello was not gracious with 


his wife, and there was something in the silence, 
rather than in the speech, of men, which seemed 
to justify the report which had reached him. 

** He is there oftener than he shoud be,” 
the archdeacon. ‘‘And I am sure of this, at 
least, that Dumbello does not like it.” 

“‘T will write to her,” said Mrs. Grantly at 


said 


last. ‘*I am still her mother—I will write to 
her. It may be that she does not know what 


people say of her.” 
And Mrs. Grantly did write. 
“ Prumstean, April, 156 
It seems sometimes that you 
have been moved so far away from me that I have hardly 
a right to concern myzelf more in the affairs of your daily 
life, and I know that it is impos 
to me for advice or sympathy, 


‘* DEAREST GRISELDA, 


ible that you should re- 
as you would have don 
iad you married some gentleman of our own standing 
But I am quite sure that my child does not forget her mo- 
ther, or fail to look back upon her mother’s love ; and that 
he will allow me to speak to her if she be in trouble, as I 
would to any other child whom I had loved and cherished. 
I pray God that I may be wrong in supposing that such 
trouble is near you. 
solicitude. 

“Rumors have reached us from more than onc quarter 
that—Oh! Griselda, I hardly know in what words to con- 
ceal and yet to declare that which I have to write. They 
say that you are intimate with Mr. Palliser, the nephe w 
of the duke, and that your husband is much offended. 
Perhaps I had better tell you all, openly, cautioning you 
not to suppose that I have believed it. They say that it is 

ught that you are goiffg to put yourself under Mr. Pal- 
s protection. My dearest child, I think you can im- 
» with what an agony I write these words—with what 
ist have been oppressed before I could 
» allowed myself to entertain the thoughts which have 
I uced them. Such things are said openly in Barches 
ter, and your father, who has been in town and has seen 
you, feels himself unable to tell me that my mind may be 
at rest. 

**T will not say to you a word as to the injury in a world- 
ly point of view which would come t 
vith your husband. 
be the effect of 
show it you. 








If I am so you will forgive me my 













) you from any rupture 
I believe that you can see what would 
o terrible a step quite as plainly as I can 
You would break the heart 
ind send your mother to her grave; but it is not even on 
that that I may It is this—that you would 
ffend your God by the worst sin that a woman can commit, 





of your father, 





most insist. 


und cast yourself into a depth of infamy in which repent 
ince before God is almost impossibl 
ape before man is not permitted. 
**T do not believe it, my des 
living daughter ; 


, and from which es- 





st, dearest child—my only 
I do not believe what they have said to 





me. But a mother I have not dared to leave the slan- 
der unnoticed. If you will write to me and say that it is 
not so, you will make me happy again, even though you 


should rebuke me for my suspicion. 

‘* Believe that at all times and under all circumstances 
I am still your loving mother, as I was in other days. 

** Susan GRANTLY." 

We will now go back to Mr. Palliser as he 
sat in his chambers at the Albany, thinking of 
his love. The dnke had cautioned him, and 
the duke’s agent had cautioned him; and he, in 
spite of his high feeling of independence, had 
ilmost been made to tremble. All his thou- 


783 
sands a year were in the balance, and perhaps 
also every thing on which depended his position 
before the world. But, nevertheless, though he 
Statis- 


tics were becoming dry to him, and love was 


did tremble, he resolved to persevere. 


very sweet. Statistics, he thought, might be 
made as enchanting as ever, if only they could 
} 


mingled with love. 
Lady Dumbello had 


The mere idea of loving 
seemed to give a salt to his 


life of which he did not now know hew to rob him- 
self. It is true that he had not as yet enjoye d 
many of the absolute blessings of love, seeing 





that his conversations with Lady Dumbello had 
never been warmer than those which have been 
repeated in these pages; but his imagination 
and now that Lady Dumbel- 
lo was fully established at her house in Carlton 
Gardens, he was determined to declare his pas- 


had been at work; 


sion on the first convenient opportunity. It was 
sufficiently manifest to him that the world ex- 
pected him to do so, and that the world was al- 
ready a little disposed to find fault with the 
slowness of his proceedings. 

He had been once at 


. } 
since tl 


the Carlton Gardens 
1e season had commenced, and the lady 
had favored him with her sweetest smile. But 
he had only been half a minute alone with her, 
and during that half-minute had only time to 
remark that he supposed she would now remain 
in London for the season. 

**Oh yes,” she 
leave till July.” 


because of the exigencies of his statistics. 


had answered, ‘‘ we shall not 
Nor could he leave till July, 
He 
therefore had before him two, if not three, clear 
months in which to manceuvre, to declare his pur- 
poses, and prepare for the future events of his 
life. As he resolved on a certain morning that 
he would say his first tender word to Lady Dum- 
bello that very night, in the drawing-room of 
Lady De Courey, where he knew that he should 
meet her, a letter came to him by the post. He 
well knew the hand and the intimation which it 
would contain. It was from the duke’s agent, 
Mr. Fothergill, and informed him that a certain 
sum of money had been placed to his credit at 
his banker’s. Sut the letter went further, and 
informed him also that the duke had given his 
agent to understand that special instructions 
would be necessary before the next quarterly 
payment could be made. Mr. Fothergill said 
nothing further, but Mr. Palliser understood it 
all. He felt his blood run cold round his heart ; 
but, nevertheless, he determined that he would 
not break his word to Lady De Courcy that 


night. 


And Lady Dumbello received her letter also 
the same morning. She was being dressed 
as she read it, and the maidens who attended 
her found no cause to suspect that any thing in 
the letter had excited her ladyship. Her lady- 
ship was not often excited, though she was vigi- 
lant in exacting from them their utmost cares. 
She read her letter, however, very carefully, and 
as she sat beneath the toilet implements of her 
maidens, thought deeply of the tidings which 
had been brought to her. She was angry with 


on 
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no one; she was thankful to no one. She felt 
no special love for any person concerned in the 
matter. Her heart did not say, ‘‘ Oh, my lord 
and husband !” or, ‘Oh, my lover!” or, ** Oh, 
my mother, the friend of my childhood!’ But 
she became aware that matter for thought had 
been brought before her, and she did think. 
‘*Send my love to Lord Dumbello,” she said, 
when the operations were nearly completed, 
‘‘and tell him that I shall be so glad to see 
him if he will come to me while I am at break- 
fast.” 

‘*Yes, my lady.” And then the message 
came back: ‘ His lordship would be with her 
ladyship certainly.” 

‘*Gustavus,” she said, as soon as she had 
seated herself discreetly in her chair, ‘‘ I have 
had a letter from my mother, which you had 
better read ;”” and she handed to him the docu- 
ment. ‘I do not know what I have done to 
deserve such suspicions from her; but she lives 
in the country, and has probably been deceived 
by ill-natured people. At any rate you must 
read it, and tell me what I should do.” 

We may predicate from this that Mr. Palli- 
ser’s chance of being able to shipwreck himself 
upon that rock was but small, and that he would, 
in spite of himself, be saved from his uncle's an- 
ger. Lord Dumbello took the letter and read it 
very slowly, standing, as he did so, with his back 
to the fire. He read it very slowly, and his wife, 
though she never turned her face directly upon 
his, could perceive that he became very red, that 
he was fluttered and put beyond himself, and 
that his answer was not ready. She was well 
aware that his conduct to her during thie last 
three months had been much altered from his 
former usages; that he had been rougher with 
her in his speech when‘alone, and less courteous 
in his attention when in society; but she had 
made no complaint or spoken a word to show 
him that she had marked the change. She had 
known, moreover, the cause of his altered man- 
ner, and having considered much, had resolved 
that she would live it down. She had declared 
to herself that she had done no deed and spoken 
no word that justified suspicion, and therefore 
she would make no change in her ways, or show 
herself to be conscious that she was suspected. 
But now—having her mother’s letter in her hand 
—she could bring him to an explanation without 
making him aware that she had ever thought 
that he had been jealous of her. To her her 
mother’s letter was a great assistance. It justi- 
fied a scene like this, and enabled her to fight 
her battle after her own fashion. As for eloping 
with any Mr. Palliser, and giving up the position 
which she had won—no, indeed! She had been 
fastened in her grooves too well for that! Her 
mother, in entertaining any fear on such a sub- 
ject, had shown herself to be ignorani of the 
solidity of her daughter’s character. 

‘* Well, Gustavus,” she said, at last. ‘‘You 
must say what answer I shall make, or whether 
I shall make any answer.” But he was not even 
yet ready to instruct her. So he unfolded the 
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letter and read it again, and she poured out fur 
herself a cup of tea. 

«It’s a very serious matter,” said he, 

‘* Yes, it is serious; I could not but think 
such a letter from my mother to be serious, 
Had it come from any one else I doubt whethe: 
I should have troubled you; unless, indeed, jt 
had been from any as near to you as she is to me, 
As it is, you can not but feel that I am right.” 

**Right! Oh yes, youare right—gquite right 
to tell me; you should tell me every thing. 
D— them!” But whom he meant to con 
demn he did not explain. 

‘*T am above all things averse to cause you 
trouble,” she said. ’ 
things of late— 

‘* Has he ever said any thing to you?” 

‘* Who—Mr. Palliser? Never a word 

** He has hinted at nothing of this kind ?” 

**Never a word. Had he done so I must 
have made you understand that he could not 


‘*T have seen some little 
i 


have been allowed again into my drawing-room.” 
Then again he read the letter, or pretended to 
do sO. 

‘* Your mother means well,” he said. 

**Oh yes, she means well. She has been 
foolish to believe the tittle-tattle that has reach- 
ed her—very foolish to oblige me to give you 
this annoyance.” 

** Oh, as for that, I’m not annoyed. 
no. 


By Jove, 
Come, Griselda, let us have it all out; oth- 
er people have said this, and I have been unhap- 
xy. Now you know it all.” 

** Have I made you unhappy ?” 

“Well, no; not you. Don’t be hard upon 
me when I tell you the whole truth. Fools and 
brutes have whispered things that have vexed 
me. They may whisper till the devil fetches 
them, but they sha’n’t annoy me again. Give 
me a kiss, my girl.” And he absolutely put out 
his arms and embraced her. ‘‘ Write a good- 
natured letter to your mother, and ask her to 
come up for a week in May. That'll be the 
best thing; and then she'll understand. By 
Jove, it’s twelve o’clock! Good-by.” 

Lady Dumbello was well aware that she had 
triumphed, and that her mother’s letter had been 
invaluable to her. But it had been used, and 
therefore she did not read it again. She ate her 
breakfast in quiet comfort, looking over a mil- 
liner’s French circular as she did so; and then, 
when the time for such an operation had fully 
come, she got to her writing-table and answered 
her mother’s letter : 

“ Dear Mamma”—she said—‘'I thought it best to show 
your letter at once to Lord Dumbello. He said that peopl: 
would be ill-natured, and seemed to think that the telling 
of such stories could not be helped. As regards you, he was 
not a bit angry, but said that you and papa had better come 
to us for a week about the end of next month. Do come. 
We are to have rather a large dinner-party on the 25d. 
His Royal Highness is coming, and I think papa would 
like to meet him. Have you observed that those very high 
bonnets have all gone out? I never liked them; and as I 
had got a hint from Paris, I have been doing my best to 
put them down. I do hope nothing will prevent you! 
coming. Your affectionate daughter, 


“G, DUMBELLO. 
“Cartton Garpvens, Wednesday.” 
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Mrs. Grantly was aware, from the moment in 
which she received the letter, that she had 
wronged her daughter by her suspicions. It 
did not occur to her to disbelieve a word that 
was said in the letter, or an inference that was 
implied. She had been wrong, and rejoiced 
that it was so. 
in the letter which annoyed and irritated her, 
though she could not explain to herself the 
cause of her annoyance. She had thrown all 
her heart into that which she had written, but 
in the words which her child had written not 
a vestige of heart was to be found. In that 
reconciling of God and Mammon which Mrs. 
Grantly had carried on so successfully in the 
education of her daughter the organ had not 
been required, and had become withered, if not 
defunct, through want of use. 

‘*We will not go there, I think,” said Mrs. 
Grantly, speaking to her husband. 

‘Oh dear, no; 


3ut nevertheless there was that 


certainly not. If you want 
to go to town at all, I will take rooms for you. 
And as for his Royal Highness—! I have a 
great respect for his Royal Highness, but I do 
not in the least desire to meet him at Dumbello’s 
table.” 

And so that matter was settled, as regarded 
the inhabitants of Plumstead Episcopi. 

And whither did Lord Dumbello betake him- 
self when he left his wife’s room in so great 
hurry at twelve o’clock? Not to the Park, nor 
to Tattersall’s, nor to a committee-room of the 
House of Commons, nor yet to the bow-window 
of his club. But he went straight to a great 
jeweler’s in Ludgate Hill, and there purchased : 
wonderful green necklace, very rare and curi- 


~] 


ous, heavy with green sparkling drops, with 
three rows of shining green stones embedded in 
chaste gold—a necklace amounting almost to a 
It had 
been in all the exhibitions, and was very costly 
and magnificent. While Lady Dumbello was 
still dressing in the evening this was brought to 
her with her lord’s love, as his token of renewed 
confidence; and Lady Dumbello, as she count- 
ed the sparkles, triumphed inwardly, telling her- 
self that she had played her cards well. 

But while she counted the sparkles produced 
by her full reconciliation with her lord, poor 
Plantagenet Palliser was still trembling in his 
ignorance. If only he could have been allowed 
to see Mrs. Grantly’s letter, and the lady’s an- 
swer, and the lord’s present! But no such see- 
ing was vouchsafed to him, and he was carried 
off in his brougham to Lady De Courcy’s house, 
twittering with expectant love, and trembling 
with expectant ruin. Tothis conclusion he had 
come at any rate, that if any thing was to be 
done, it should be done now. He would speak 
a word of love, and prepare his future in ac- 
cordance with the acceptance it might receive. 

Lady De Courcy’s rooms were very crowded 
when he arrived there. It was the first great 
crushing party of the season, and all the world 
had been collected into Portman Square. Lady 
De Courcy was smiling as though her lord had 


jeweled cuirass in weight and extent. 


no teeth, as though her eldest son’s condition 
was quite happy, and all things were going well 
with the De Courcy interests. Lady Margaretta 
was there behind her, bland without and bitter 
within; and Lady Rosina also, at some further 
distance, reconciled to this world’s vanity and 
finery because there was to be no dancing. And 
the married daughters of the house were there 
also, striving to maintain their positions on the 
strength of their undoubted birth, but subjected 
to some snubbing by the lowness of their abso- 
lute circumstances. Gazebee was there, happy 
in the absolute fact of his connection with an 
earl, and blessed with the consideration that was 
extended to him as an earl’s son-in-law. And 
Crosbie, also, was in the rooms—was present 
there, though he had sworn to himself that he 
would no longer dance attendance on the count- 
ess, and that he would sever himself away from 
the wretchedness of the family But if he gave 
up them and their ways, what else would then 
be left to him? He had come, therefore, and 
now stood alone, sullen, in a corner, telling 
himself that all was vanity. Yes; to the vain 
all will be vanity, and to the poor of heart all 
will be poor. 

Lady Dumbello was there in a small inner 
room, seated on a couch to which she had been 
brought on her first arrival at the house, and on 
which she would remain till she departed. From 
time to time some very noble or very elevated 
personage would come before her and say a word, 
and she would answer that elevated personage 
with another word; but nobody had attempt- 
ed with her the task of conversation. It wags 
understood that Lady Dumbello did not con- 
verse — unless it were occasionally with Mr. 
Palliser. 

She knew well that Mr. Palliser was to meet 
her there. He had told her expressly that he 
should do so, having inquired, with much solici- 
tude, whether she intended to obey the invita- 
“T shall probably be 
there,’ she had said, and now had determined 
that her mother’s letter and her husband’s con- 
duct to her should not cause her to break her 
word. Should Mr. Palliser ‘‘ forget” himself, 
she would know how to say a word to him as 
she had known how to say a word to her hus- 
band. Forget himself? 
that Mr. Palliser had been making up his mind 
to forget himself for some months past, 

He did come to her, and stood over her look- 
ing unutterable things. His unutterable things, 
however, were so looked, that they did not ab- 
solutely demand notice from the lady. He did 
not sigh like a furnace, nor open his eyes upon 
her as though there were two suns in the firma- 
ment above her head, nor did he beat his breast 
or tear his hair. Mr. Palliser had been brought 
up in a school which delights in tranquillity, and 
never allows its pupils to commit themselves 
either to the sublime or to the ridiculous. He 
did look an unutterable thing or two; but he 
did it with so decorous an eye that the lady, 
who was measuring it all with great accuracy, 


tion of the countess. 


She was very sure 
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could not, as yet, declare that Mr. Palliser had 
‘* forgotten himself.” 

There was room by her on the couch, and 
once or twice, at Hartlebury, he had ventured 
so to seat himself. On the present occasion, 
however, he could not do so without placing 
himself manifestly on her dress. She would 
have known how to fill a larger couch even 
than that—as she would have known, also, how 
to make room—had it been her mind to do so. 
So he stood still over her and she smiled at him. 
Such a smile! It was cold as death, flattering 
no one, saying nothing, hideous in its unmean- 
ing, unreal grace. Ah! how I hate the smile 
of a woman who smiles by rote! It made Mr. 
Palliser feel very uncomfortable ; but he did not 
analyze it, and persevered. 

‘*Lady Dumbello,” he said, and his voice 
was very low, ‘‘I have been looking forward to 
meeting you here.” 

‘* Have you, Mr. Palliser? Yes; I remem- 
ber that you asked me whether I was coming.” 

“IT did. Hm— Lady Dumbello!” and he 
almost trenched upon the outside verge of that 
schooling which had taught him to avoid both 
the sublime and the ridiculous. But he had 
not forgotten himself as yet, and so she smiled 
again. 

** Lady Dumbello, in this world in which we 
live it is so hard to get a moment in which we 
can speak.” He had thought that she would 
move her dress, but she did not. 

** Oh, I don’t know,” she said; ‘‘ one doesn’t 
often want to say very much, I think.” 

“Ah, no; not often, perhaps. But when 
one does want! How I do hate these crowded 
rooms!’ Yet when he had been at Hartlebury 
he had resolved that the only ground for him 
would be the crowded drawing-room of some 
large London house. ‘I wonder whether you 
ever desire any thing beyond them ?” 

**Oh yes,” said she; ‘but I confess that I 
am fond of parties.” 

Mr. Palliser looked around and thought that 
he saw that he was unobserved. He had made 


|oh! she loved him so dearly! 


up his mind as to what he would do, and he | 


was determined to do it. 
of that readiness which enables some men to 
make love and earry off their Dulcineas at a 


He had in him none | 


fore her hesitating. ‘‘My carriage, I mean.” 
As she gave the command she glanced at him 
again, and then he obeyed her orders. 

When he returned she had left her seat; but 
he heard her name announced on the stairs, and 
caught a glance of the back of her head as she 
made her way gracefully down through the 
crowd. He never attempted to make love to 
her again, utterly disappointing the hopes of 
Lady De Courcy, Mrs. Proudie, and Lady 
Clandidlem. ; 

As I would wish those who are interested in 
Mr. Palliser’s fortunes to know the ultimate re- 
sult of this adventure, and as we shall not have 
space to return to his affairs in this little his- 
tory, I may, perhaps, be allowed to press some- 
what forward, and tell what Fortune did for 
him before the close of that London season. 
Every body knows that in that spring Lady 
Glencora MacCluskie was brought out before 
the world, and it is equally well known that 
she, as the only child of the late Lord of the 
Isles, was the great heiress of the day. It is 
true that the hereditary possession of Skye, 
Staffa, Mull, Arran, and Bute went, with the 
title, to the Marquis of Auldreckie, together 
with the counties of Caithness and Ross-shire. 
But the property in Fife, Aberdeen, Perth, and 
Kincardineshire, comprising the greater part of 
those counties, and the coal-mines in Lanark, as 
well as the enormous estate within the city of 
Glasgow, were unentailed, and went to the Lady 
Glencora. She was a fair girl, with bright blue 
eyes and short wavy flaxen hair, very soft to the 
eye. The Lady Glencora was small in stature, 
and her happy round face lacked, perhaps, the 
highest grace of female beauty. But there was 
ever a smile upon it, at which it was very pleas- 
ant to look; and the intense interest with which 
she would dance, and talk, and follow up every 
amusement that was offered her, was very charm- 
ing. ‘The horse she rode was the dearest love ; 
And she had a 
little dog that was almost as dear as the horse. 
The friend of her youth, Sabrina Scott, was— 
oh, such a girl! And her cousin, the little 
Lord of the Isles, the heir of the marquis, was 





| So gracious and beautiful that she was always 


moment’s notice, but he had that pluck which | 


would have made himself disgraceful in his own 
eyes if he omitted to do that as to the doing of 
which he had made a solemn resolution. He 
would have preferred to do it sitting, but, faute 
de mieux, seeing that a seat was denied to him, 
he would do it standing. 

** Griselda,” he said—and it must be admitted 
that his tone was not bad. The word sank softly 
into her ear, like small rain upon moss, and it 
sank into no other ear. ‘‘ Griselda!” 

‘*Mr. Palliser!” said she; and though she 
made no scene, though she merely glanced upon 
him once, he could see that he was wrong. 

‘* May I not call you so?” 

‘Certainly not. Shall I ask you to see if 
my people are there?” He stood a moment be- 


covering him with kisses. Unfortunately he 
was only six, so that there was hardly a possi- 
bility that the properties should be brought to- 
gether. 

But Lady Glencora, though she was so charm- 
ing, had even in this, her first outset upon the 
world, given great uneasiness to her friends, and 
caused the Marquis of Auldreekie to be almost 
wild with dismay. There was a terribly hand- 
some man about town, who had spent every shil- 
ling that any body would give him, who was 


| very fond of brandy, who was known, but not 


trusted, at Newmarket, who was said to be deep 
in every vice, whose father would not speak to 
him; and with him the Lady Glencora was 
never tired of dancing. One morning she had 
told her cousin the marquis, with a flashing eye 
—for the round blue eye could flash—that Burgo 
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Fitzgerald was more sinned against than sin- 
ning. Ah me! what was a guardian marquis, 
anxious for the fate of the family property, to do 
under such circumstances as that ? 

But before the end of the season the marquis 
and the duke were both happy men, and we 
will hope that Lady Glencora also was satisfied. 
Mr. Plantagenet Palliser had danced with her 
twice, and had spoken his mind. He had an 
interview with the marquis, which was pre-em- 
inently satisfactory, and every thing was settled. 
Glencora no doubt told him how she had ac- 
cepted that plain gold ring from Burgo Fitzger- 
ald, and how she had restored it; but I doubt 
whether she ever told him of that wavy lock of 
golden hair which Burgo still keeps in his re- 
ceptacle for such treasures. 

‘* Plantagenet,” said the duke, with quite un- 
accustomed warmth, ‘‘in this, as in all things, 
you have shown vourself to be every thing that 
I could desire. I have told the marquis that 
Matching Priory, with the whole estate, should 
be given over to you at once. It is the most 
comfortable country-house I know. 
shall have The Horns as her wedding present.”’ 

3ut the genial, frank delight of Mr. Fother- 
gill pleased Mr. Palliser the most. The heir of 
the Pallisers had done his duty, and Mr. Foth- 
ergill was unfeignedly a happy man. 


Glencora 


—— 


CHAPTER LVI. 
SHOWING HOW MR. CROSBIE BECAME AGAIN A 
HAPPY MAN. 

Ir has been told in the last chapter how Lady 
De Courcy gave a great party in London in the 
latter days of April, and it may therefore be 
thought that things were going well with the 
De Coureys; but I fear the inference would 
be untrue. At any rate, things were not going 
well with Lady Alexandrina, for she, on her mo- 
ther’s first arrival in town, had rushed to Port- 
man Square with a long tale of her sufferings. 

‘¢Oh, mamma! you would not believe it, but 
he hardly ever speaks to me.” 

‘* My dear, there are worse faults in a man 
than that.” 

‘I am alone there all the day. I never get 
out. He never offers to get me a carriage. He 
asked me to walk with him once last week, when 
it was raining. I saw that he waited till the 
rain began. Only think, I have not been out 
three evenings this month, except to Amelia’s ; 
and now he says he won’t go there any more, 
You can't be- 


because a fly is so expensive. 
lieve how uncomfortable the house is.” 

“*I thought you chose it, my dear.” 

**T looked at it, but, of course, I didn’t know 
what a house ought tobe. Amelia said it wasn’t 


nice, but he would have it. He hates Amelia. 
I'm sure of that, for he says every thing he can 
to snub her and Mr. Gazebee. Mr. Gazebee is 
as good as he, at any rate. What do you think? 
He has given Richard warning to go. You nev- 


er saw him, but he was a very goodservant. He 
has given him warning, and he is not talking 
of getting another man. I won't live with him 
without somebody to wait upon me.” 

** My dearest girl, do not think of such a thing 
as leaving him.” 

‘*But I will think of it, mamma. You do 
not know what my life is in that house. He 
never speaks to me—never. He comes home 
before dinner at half past six, and when he has 
just shown himself he goes to his dressing-room. 
He is always silent at dinner-time, and after din- 
He breakfasts always at 
nine, and goes away at half past nine, though I 
know he does not get to his office till eleven. If 
I want any thing, he says that it can not be af- 
forded. I never thought before that he was 
stingy, but I am sure now that he must be a 
miser at heart.” 

‘*Tt is better so than a spendthrift, Alexan- 
drina.” 

‘‘T don’t know that it is better. He could 
not make me more unhappy than Iam. Un 
happy is no word for it. What can I do shut 
up in such a house as that by myself from nine 
o'clock in the morning till six in the evening? 
Every body knows what he is, so that nobody 
will come to see me. I tell you fairly, mamma, 
I will not stand it. If you can not help me, 
I will look for help elsewhere.” 

It may, at any rate, be said that things were 
not going well with that branch of the De Cour- 
cy family. 
some other branches. 


ner he goes to sleep. 


Nor, indeed, was 1t going well with 
Lord Porlock had mar- 
ried, not having selected his partner for life from 
the choicest cream of the aristocratic circles, 
and his mother, while endeavoring to say a 
word in his favor, had been so abused by the 
earl that she had been driven to declare that she 
She had 
come up to London in direct opposition to his 
commands, while he was fastened to his room 
by gout; and had given her party in defiance 
of him, so that people should not say, when her 
back was turned, that she had slunk away in 
despair. 

“‘T have borne it,” she said to Margaretta, 
‘longer than any other woman in England 
would have done. While I thought that any 
of you would marry—” 

‘¢Oh, don’t talk of that, mamma,” said Mar- 
garetta, putting a little scorn into her voice 
She had not been quite pleased that even hei 
mother should intimate that all her chance was 
over, and yet she herself had often told her mo- 
ther that she had given up all thought of marry- 
ing. 

** Rosina will go to Amelia’s,” the countess 
continued ; ‘* Mr. Gazebee is quite satisfied that 
it should be so, and he will take care that she 
shall have enough to cover her own expenses 
I propose that you and I, dear, shall go to Ba- 
den-Baden.” 

‘** And about money, mamma?” 

‘*Mr. Gazebee must manage it. In spite of 
all that your father says, I know that there must 


could no longer endure such usage. 
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be money. The expense will be much less so 
than in our present way.” 

** And what will papa do himself?” 

**T can not help it, my dear. No one knows 
what I have had to bear. Another year of it 
would kill me. His language has become worse 
and worse, and J fear every day that he is going 
to strike me with his crutch.” 

Under all these circumstances it can not be 
said that the De Courcy interests were prosper- 
ing. 

But Lady De Courcy, when she had made up 
her mind to go to Baden-Baden, had by no 
means intended to take her youngest daughter 
with her. She had endured for years, and 
now Alexandrina was unable to endure for six 
months. Her chief grievance, moreover, was 
this—that her husband was silent. The mother 
felt that no woman had a right to complain 
much of any such sorrow as that. If her earl 
had sinned only in that way, she would have 
been content to have remained by him till the 
last! 

And vet I do not know whether Alexandrina’s 
life was not quite as hard as that of her mother. 
She barely exceeded the truth when she said 
that he never spoke to her. The hours with her 


in her new comfortless house were very long— | 


very long and very tedious. Marriage with her 


had by no means been the thing that she had | 


expected. At home, with her mother, there 


had always been people around her, but they | 


had not always been such as she herself would 
have chosen for her companions. She had 
thought that, when married, she could choose 


and have those about her who were congenial to | 


her; but she found that none came to her. Her 
sister, who was a wiser woman than she, had 
begun her married life with a definite idea, and 
had carried it out; but this poor creature found 
herself, as it were, stranded. When once she 
had conceived it in her heart to feel anger against 
her husband—and she had done so before they 
had been a week together—there was no love to 
bring her back to him again. She did not know 
that it behooved her to look pleased when he en- 
tered ‘the room, and to make him at any rate 
think that his presence gave her happiness. 
She became gloomy before she reached her new 
house, and never laid her gloom aside. He 
would have made a struggle for some domestic 
comfort had any seemed to be within his reach. 
As it was, he struggled for domestic propriety, 
believing that he might so best bolster up his 
present lot in life. But the task became harder 
and harder to him, and the gloom became denser 
and more dense. 
happiness, but of his own; as she did not think 
of his tedium, but of hers. ‘‘ If this be domes- 
tie felicity!” he would say to himself, as he sat 
in his arm-chair, striving to fix his attention 
upon a book. 

‘*Tf this be the happiness of married life !” 
she thought, as she remained listless, without 
even the pretense of a book, behind her tea-cups. 
In truth she would not walk with him, not caring 


He did not think of her un- | 
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for such exercise round the pavement of a Lon- 
don square; and he had resolutely determined 
that she should not run him into debt for car- 
riage hire. He was not a curmudgeon with his 
money; he was no miser. But he had found 
that in marrying an earl’s daughter he had made 
himself a poor man, and he was resolved that he 
would not also be an embarrassed man. 

When the bride heard that her mother and 
sister were about to escape to Baden-Baden, 
there rushed upon her a sudden hope that she 
might be able to accompany the flight. 
would not be parted from her husband, or at 
least not so parted that the world should suppose 
that they had quarreled. She would simply go 
away and make a long visit a very long visit. 
Two years ago a sojourn with her mother and 
Margaretta at Baden-Baden would not have of- 
fered to her much that was attractive ; but now, 
in her eyes, such a life seemed to be a life in 
Paradise. In truth, the tedium of those hours 
in Princess Royal Crescent had been very heavy. 

But how could she contrive that it should be 
so? That conversation with her mother had 
taken place on the day preceding the party, and 
Lady De Courcy had repeated it with dismay to 
Margaretta. 

“Of course he would allow her an income,” 
Margaretta had coolly said. 

‘* But, my dear, they have been married only 
ten weeks.” 

“*T don’t see why any body is to be made ab- 
solutely wretched because they are married,” 
Margaretta answered. ‘‘I don’t want to per- 
suade her to leave him, but if what she says is 
true it must be very uncomfortable.” 

Crosbie had consented to go to the party in 
Portman Square, but had not greatly enjoyed 
himself on that festive occasion. He had stood 
about moodily, speaking hardly a word to any 
one. His whole aspect of life seemed to have 
been altered during the last few months. It was 
here, in such spots as this that he had been used 
to find his glory. On such occasions he had 
shone with a peculiar light, making envious the 
hearts of many who watched the brilliance of 
his career as they stood around in dull quies- 
cence. But now no one in those rooms had 
been more dull, more silent, or less courted than 
he; and yet he was established there as the son- 
in-law of that noble house. ‘+ Rather slow work; 
isn’t it?” Gazebee had said to him, having, 
after many efforts, succeeded in reaching his 
brother-in-law in a corner. In answer to this 
Crosbie had only grunted. ‘‘ As for myself,” 
continued Gazebee, ‘‘I would a deal sooner be 
at home with my paper and slippers. It seems 
to me these sort of gatherings don’t suit married 
men.” Crosbie had again grunted, and had 
then escaped into another corner. 

Crosbie and his wife went home together in a 
cab — speechless both of them. Alexandrina 
hated cabs—but she had been plainly told that 
in such vehicles, and in such vehicles only, could 
she be allowed to travel. On the following morn- 
ing he was at the breakfast-table punctually by 


She 
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nine, but she did not make her appearance till 
after he had gone to his office. Soon after that, 
however, she was away to her mother and her 
sister; but she was seated grimly in her draw- 
ing-room when he came in to see her, on his re- 
turn to his house. Having said some word which 
might be taken for a greeting, he was about to 
retire; but she stopped him with a request that 
he would speak to her. 

‘‘ Certainly,” said he. ‘‘ I was only going to 
dress. Itis nearly the halt hour.” 

‘¢T won't keep you very long, and if dinner is 
a few minutes late it won't signify. Mamma 
and Margaretta are going to Baden-Baden.” 

‘To Baden-Baden, are they ?” 

‘*Yes; and they intend to remain there 
a considerable time.” 


for 
There was a little pause, 
and Alexandrina found it necessary to clear her 
voice and to prepare herself for further speech 
by alittkecough. She was determined to make 
her proposition, but was rather afraid of the man- 
ner in which it might be first received. 

‘¢ Has any thing happened at Courcy Castle?” 
Crosbie asked. 

‘‘No; that is, yes; there may have been some 
words between papa and mamma; but I don't 
know. ‘That, however, does not matter 
Mamma is going, and purposes to remain 
there for the rest of the year.” 

‘¢ And the house in town will be given up.” 

“TI suppose but that will be as papa 
chooses. Have you any objection to my going 
with mamma ?” 

What a question to be asked by a bride of 
ten weeks’ standing! She had hardly been 
above a month with her husband in her new 
house, and she was now asking permission to 


quite 


now. 


so, 


leave it, and to leave him also, for an indefinite 
But she 
showed no excitement as she made her request. 


number of months—perhaps forever. 


There was neither sorrow, nor regret, nor hope 
in her face. She had not put on half the ani- 
mation which she had once 
for the use, twice a week, of a carriage done up 
to look as though it were her own private pos- 
Crosbie had then answered her with 
great sternness, and she had wept when his re- 
fusal was made certain to her. But there was 
She meant to go—with 
his permission if he would accord it, and with- 
out it if he should refuse it. The question of 
money was no doubt important, but Gazebee 
should manage that—as he managed all those 
things. 

‘Going with them to Baden-Baden ?’ 
Crosbie. ‘* For how long?” 

‘*Well; it would be no use unless it were for 
some time.” 

“ For how long a time do you mean, Alexan- 
drina? Speak out what you really have to say. 
For a month ?” 

‘*Oh, more than that.” 

‘*For two months, or six, or as long as they 
may stay there?” 

“* We could settle that afterward, when I am 
there.” During all this time she did not once 


assumed in asking 


session. 


to be no weeping now. 


, 


said 
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look into his face, though he was looking hard 
at her throughout. 
‘* You mean,” 
- - 
away from me. 


said he, ‘‘ that you wi 


‘*In one sense it would be going away, cer- 

tainly.” 
‘*But in the o 

When you talk of g 

unlimited number of 

of coming back again ?” 
** Back to London, 
** Back 

fe! 


it is you want ? 


vou me 
to n to my hou ur 


Why can not vo l at 


duties 
sa WwW 


} t 
once what 


You wish to be separat 


in this hous 
house? Did 
that. If 
, What could you have 


‘**T am not happy here 
*¢ And who chose the 
come But it is not 


not 


happy here 


other house to make you happy ?” 
‘*Tf vou were left alone in this room for seven 
or eight hours at a time, without a soul to come 


And 
You 


to you, you would know what I mean. 
even after that, it is not bett« 
never speak to me when you are here.”’ 
‘Ts it my fault that nobody comes to you? 
The fact is, Alexandrina, that you will not ree- 


much 


oncile yourself to the manner of life which is 
You are wretched be- 
cause you can not have yourself driven round 
the Park. I can not find you a carriage, and 
will not atte You 
Baden-Baden if | that is, if 
mother is willing to take you 

‘Of course I must pay my own expenses,” 
said Alexandrina. 
swer on the moment. 


suitable to my income. 


may 
please ; 


But to this he made no an- 
As soon as he had given 
his permission he had risen from his seat and 
was going, and her last words only caught him 
in the doorway. After all, would not this be 
the cheapest arrangement that he could make ? 
As he went through his calculations he stood up 
with his elbow on the mantle-piece in his dress- 
ing-room. He had scolded his 

she had been unhappy with him; 


wife bee 


but 


ause 


had he 
not been quite as unhappy with | Would 
it not be better that they should part in this 
quiet, half- unnoticed that 


part and never again come together ? 


they 


way ; should 
He was 
lucky in this, that hitherto had come upon them 
no prospect of any little Crosbie to mar the ad- 
vantages of arrangement. If he gave 
her four hundred a year, and allowed Gazebee 
two more toward the paying off of encumbrances, 
he would still have six on which to enjoy him- 
self in London. Of course he could not live as 
he had lived in those happy days before his mar- 
riage, nor, independently of the cost, would such 
a mode of life be within his reach But he 
might go to his club for his dinners; he might 
smoke his cigar in luxury; he wonld not be 
bound to that wooden home which, in spite of 
all his resolutions, had become almost unendur- 
able to him. So he made his calculations, and 
found that it would be well that his bride should 
go. He would give over his house and furni- 
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ture to Gazebee, allowing Gazebee to do as he 
would about that. ‘To be once more a bache- 
lor, in lodgings, with six hundred a year to 
spend on himself, seemed to him now such a 
prospect of happiness that he almost became 
light-hearted as he dressed himself. He would 
let her go to Baden-Baden. 

There was nothing said about it at dinner, 
nor did he mention the subject again till the 
servant had left the tea-things on the drawing- 
room table. ‘* You can go with your mother 
if you like it,” he then said. 

**T think it will be best,” she answered. 

** Perhaps it will. At any rate you shall suit 
yourself.” 

** And about money ?” 


**You had better leave me to speak to Gaze- | 


bee about that.” 

**Very well. Will you have some tea?” And 
then the whole thing was finished. 

On the next day she went after lunch to her 
mother’s house, and never came back again to 
Princess Royal Crescent. During that morn- 
ing she packed up those things which she cared 
to pack herself, and sent her sisters there, with 
an old family servant, to bring away whatever 
else might be supposed to belong to her. ‘ Dear, 


dear,” said Amelia, ‘‘ what trouble I had in get- 
ting these things together for them, and only 
I can’t but think she’s wrong 


the other day! 
to go away.” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Margaretta. ‘‘She has 
not been so lucky as you have in the man she 
has married. I always felt that she would find 
it difficult to manage him.” 

** But, my dear, she has not tried. 
given up at once. It isn't management that 
was wanting. The fact is that when Alexan- 
drina began she didn’t make up her mind to the 
kind of thing she was coming to. I did. I 
knew it wasn’t to be all party-going and that 
sort of thing. But I must own that Crosbie 
isn’t the same sort of man as Mortimer. I don’t 
think I could have gone on with him. You 
might as well have those small books put up; 
he won't care about them.” And in this way 
Crosbie’s house was dismantled. 

She saw him no more, for he made no fare- 
well visit to the house in Portman Square. A 
note had been brought to him at his office. ‘‘I 
am here with mamma, and may as well say good- 
by now. Westarton Tuesday. If you wish to 
write you can send your letters to the house- 
keeper here. I hope you will make yourself 
comfortable, and that you will be well. Yours 
affectionately, A. C.” He made no answer to 
it, but went that day and dined at his club. 

**T haven’t seen you this age,” said Mont- 
gomerie Dobbs. 

‘*No. My wife is going abroad with her mo- 
tuer, and while she is away I shall come back 
here again.” 

There was nothing more said to him, and no 
one ever made any inquiry about his domestic 
affairs. It seemed to him now as though he 
had no friend sufficiently intimate with him to 


She has 
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ask him after his wife or family. She was gone, 
and in a month’s time he found himself again 
in Mount Street—beginning the world with fiye 
hundred a year, not six. For Mr. Gazebee, 
when the reckoning came, showed him that a 
larger income at the present moment was not 
possible for him. The countess had for a long 
time refused to let Lady Alexandrina go with 
her on so small a pittance as four hundred and 
fifty ; and then were there not the insurances to 
be maintained ? 

But I think he would have consented to ac- 
cept his liberty with three hundred a year—so 
great to him was the relief. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


LILIAN DALE VANQUISHES HER MOTHER. 


Mrs. Date had been present during the in- 
terview in which John Eames had made his 
prayer to her daughter, but she had said little or 
nothing on that occasion. All her wishes had 
been in favor of the suitor, but she had not dared 
to express them, neither had she dared to leave 
the room. It had been hard upon him to be 
thus forced to declare his love in the presence of 
a third person, but he had done it, and had gone 
away with his answer. Then, when the thing 
was over, Lily, without any communion with her 
mother, took herself off, and was no more seen 
till the evening hours had come on, in which it 
was natural that they should be together again. 
Mrs. Dale, when thus alone, had been able to 
think of nothing but this new suit for her daugh- 
ter's hand. If only it might be accomplished! 
If any words from her to Lily might be effica- 
cious to such anend! And yet, hitherto, she 
had been afraid almost to utter a word. 

She knew that it was very difficult. She de- 
clared to herself over and over that he had come 
too soon—that the attempt had been made too 
quickly after that other shipwreck. How was it 
possible that the ship should put to sea again at 
once, with all her timbers so rudely strained ? 
And yet, now that the attempt had been made, 
now that Eames had uttered his request and been 
sent away with an answer, she felt that she must 
at once speak to Lily on the subject, if ever she 
were to speak upon it. She thought that she 
understood her child and all her feelings. She 
recognized the violence of the shock which must 
be encountered before Lily could be brought to 
acknowledge such a change in her heart. But 
if the thing could be done Lily would be a hap- 
py woman. When once done it would be in all 
respects a blessing. And if it were not done, 
might not Lily’s life be blank, lonely, and love- 
less to the end? Yet when Lily came down in 
the evening, with some light, half-joking word 
on her lips, as was usual to her, Mrs. Dale was 
still afraid to venture upon her task. 

‘*] suppose, mamma, we may consider it as 
a settled thing that every thing must be again 
unpacked, and that the lodging scheme will be 
given up.” 











‘I don’t know that, my dear.” 

«Qh, but I do—after what you said just now. 
What geese every body will think us!” 

‘‘] shouldn’t care a bit for that, if we didn’t 
think ourselves geese, or if your uncle did not 
think us so.” 

‘I believe he would think we were swans. 
If I had ever thought he would be so much in 
earnest about it, or that he would ever have 
cared about our being here, I would never have 
voted for going. But he is so strange. He is 
affectionate when he ought to be angry, and 
ill-natured when he ought to be gentle and 
kind.” 

‘‘ He has, at any rate, given us reason to feel 
sure of his affection.” 

‘For us girls I never donbted it. But, 
mamma, I don’t think I could face Mrs. Boyce. 
Mrs. Hearn and Mrs. Crump would be very 
bad, and Hopkins would come down upon us 
terribly when he found that we had given way. 
But Mrs. Boyce would be worse than any of 
them. Can’t you fancy the tone of her con- 
gratulations ?” 

“T think I should survive Mrs. Boyce.” 

‘““Ah, yes; because we should have to go 
and tell her. I know your cowardice of old, 
mamma; don’t 1? And Bell wouldn’t care a 
bit, because of her lover. Mrs. soyee will be 
nothing to her. It is I that must bear it all. 
Well, I don’t mind; I'll vote for staying if you 
will promise to be happy here. Oh, mamma, 
I'll vote for any thing if you will be happy.” 

‘* And will you be happy ?” 

*‘Yes; as happy as the dayis long. Only I 
know we shall never see Bell. People never do 
see each other when they live just at that dis- 
tance. It’s too near for long visits, and too far 
for short visits. Ill tell you what; we might 
make arrangements each to walk half-way, and 
meet at the corner of Lord De Guest's wood. 
I wonder whether they'd let us put up a seat 
there. I think we might have a little house 
and carry sandwiches and a bottle of beer. 
Couldn’t we see something of each other in that 
way ?” 

Thus it came to be the fixed idea of both of 
them that they would abandon their plan of 
migrating to Guestwick, and on this subject 
they continued to talk over their tea-table ; but 
on that evening Mrs. Dale ventured to say no- 
thing about John Eames. 

But they did not even yet dare to commence 
the work of reconstructing their old home. Bell 
must come back before they would do that, and 
the express assent of the squire must be formally 
obtained. Mrs. Dale must, in a degree, acknowl- 
edge herself to have been wrong, and ask to be 
forgiven for her contumacy. 

‘*T suppose the three of us had better go up 
in sackcloth, and throw ashes on our foreheads 
as we meet Hopkins in the garden,” said Lily, 
‘*and then I know he'll heap coals of fire on our 
heads by sending us an early dish of pease. And 
Dingles would bring us in a pheasant, only that 
pheasants don’t grow in May.” 
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‘If the sackcloth doesn’t take an unpleasant- 
er shape than that I sha’n’t mind it.’ 

‘*That’s because you've got no delicate feel 
ings. And then uncle Christopher’s gratitud 

‘*Ah! I shall feel that.” 

‘But, mamma, we'll wait till Bell comes 
home. She shall decide. She is going away, 
and therefore she'll be free from prejudice, If 
uncle offers to paint the house—and I know he 
will—then I shall be humbled to the dust.” 

But yet Mrs. Dale had said nothing on the 
subject which was nearest to her heart. When 
Lily in pleasantry had accused her of cowardic« 
her mind had instantly gone off to that othe 
matter, and she had told herself that she was a 
coward. Why should she be afraid of offering 
her counsel to her own child? It seemed to 
her as though she had neglected some duty in 
allowing Crosbie’s conduct to have passed away 
without hardly a word of comment on it between 
herself and Lily. Should she not have forced 
upon her daughter’s conviction the fact that 
Crosbie had been a villain, and as such should 
be discarded from her heart? As it was, Lily 
had spoken the simple truth when she told John 
Eames that she was dealing more openly with 
him on that affair of her engagement than she 
had ever dealt, even with her mother. Think- 
ing of this as she sat in her own room that 
night before she allowed herself to rest, Mrs. 
Dale resolved that on the next morning she 
would endeavor to make Lily see as she saw, 
and think as she thought. 

She let breakfast pass by before she began 
her task, and even then she did not rush at it at 
once. Lily sat herself down to her work when 
the tea-cups were taken away, and Mrs. Dale 
went down to her kitchen as was her wont. It 
was nearly eleven before she seated herself in 
the parlor, and even then she got her work-box 
before her and took out her needle. 

‘*T wonder how Bell gets on with Lady Julia,” 
said Lily. 

‘* Very well, I'm sure.” 

‘*Lady Julia won't bite her, I know, and I 
suppose her dismay at the tall footmen has 
passed off by this time.” 

‘*T don’t know that they have any tall foot- 
men.” 

‘*Short footmen then—you know what I 
mean; all the noble belongings. They must 
startle one at first, I’m sure, let one determine 
ever so much not to be startled. It’s a very 


mean thing, no doubt, to be afraid of a lord 
merely because he is a lord; yet I’m sure I 
should be afraid at first, even of Lord Dx 
Guest, if I were staying in the house.” 

‘*Tt’s well you didn’t go, then.” 

“Yes, I think it is. Bell is of a firmer 
mind, and I dare say she'll get over it after th 
first day. But what on earth does she do there ? 
I wonder whether they mend their stockings in 
such a house as that.” 

** Not in public, I should think.” 

‘In very grand houses they throw them away 
at once, Isuppose. I've often thought about it. 
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Do you believe the Prime Minister ever has his 
shoes sent to a cobbler?” 

‘Perhaps a regular shoemaker will conde- 
scend to mend a Prime Minister's shoes.” 

‘You think they are mended, then? But 
who orders it? Does he see himself when 
there’s a little hole coming, as Ido? Does an 
archbishop allow himself so many pairs of 
gloves in a year?” 

‘** Not very strictly, I should think.” 

‘*Then I suppose it comes to this, that he 
has a new pair whenever he wants them. But 
what constitutes the want? Does he ever say 
to himself that they'll do for another Sunday ? 
I remember the bishop coming here once, and 
he had a hole at the end of his thumb. I was 
going to be confirmed, and I remember thinking 
that he ought to have been smarter.” 

** Why didn’t you offer to mend it?” 

**T shouldn't have dared for all the world.” 

The conversation had commenced itself in a 
manner that did not promise much assistance 
to Mrs. Dale’s project. When Lily got upon 
any subject she was not easily induced to leave 
it, and when her mind had twisted itself in one 
direction it was difficult to untwist it. She 
was now bent on a consideration of the smaller 
social habits of the high and mighty among us, 
and was asking her mother whether she sup- 
posed that the royal children ever carried half- 
pence in their pockets, or descended so low as 
fourpenny bits. 

‘*T suppose they have pockets like other chil- 
dren,” said Lily. 

But her mother stopped her suddenly : 

** Lily, dear, I want to say something to you 
about John Eames.” 

‘*Mamma, I'd sooner talk about the Royal 
Family just at present.” 

‘* But, dear, you must forgive me if I per- 
I have thought much about it, and I'm 
sure vou will not oppose me when I am doing 
what I think to be my duty.” 

‘*No, mamma; I won’t oppose you, certain- 
ly.” 

“Since Mr. conduct was made 
known to you I have mentioned his name in 
your hearing very seldom.” 

‘*No, mamma, you have not. 
loved you so dearly for your goodness to me. 
Do not think that I have not understood and 
known how generous you have been. 
mother ever was so good as you have been. I 
have known it all and thought of it every day 
of my life, and thanked you in my heart for 
your trusting silence. Of course I understand 
your feelings. You think him bad, and you 
hate him for what he has done.” 

**T would not willingly hate any one, Lily.” 

** Ah, but you do hate him. If I were you I 
should hate him; but I am not you, and I love 
him. I pray for his happiness every night and 
morning, and for hers. I have forgiven him al- 
together, and I think that he was right. When 
Iam old enongh to do so without being wrong 
I will go to him and tell him so. I should like 


sist. 


Crosbie’s 


And I have | 


| fixed a manner ?” 


No other 


| to be his wife.’ 
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to hear of all his doings and all his success, jf 
it were only possible. How, then, can you and 
I talk about him? It is impossible. You have 
been silent, and I have been silent; let us re. 
main silent.” 

**Tt is not about Mr. Crosbie that I wish to 
speak. But I think you ought to understand 
that conduct such as his will be rebuked by al 
the world. You may forgive him, but you 
should acknowledge—” : 

‘* Mamma, I don’t want to acknowledge any 
thing—not about him. There are things as to 
which a person can not argue.” Mrs. Dale felt 
that this present matter was one as to which 
she could not argue. 
continued Lily, ‘* I don’t want to oppose you in 
any thing, but I think we had better be silent 
about this.” 

‘**Of course I am thinking only of your future 
happiness.” 

**T know you are; but pray believe me that 
you need not be alarmed. I do not mean to 
be unhappy. Indeed, I think I may say I am 
not unhappy; of course I have been unhappy— 
very unhappy. I did think that my heart would 
break. But that has passed away, and I believe 
I can be as happy as my neighbors. We're all 


**Of course, mamma,” 


| of us sure to have some troubles, as you used to 
| tell us when we were children.” 


Mrs. Dale felt that she had begun wrong, 


jand that she would have been able to make 


better progress had she omitted all mention of 
Crosbie’s name. She knew exactly what it was 
that she wished to say—what were the argu- 
ments which she desired to expound before her 
daughter ; but she did not know what language 
to use, or how she might best put her thoughts 
into words. She paused for a while, and Lily 
went on with her work as though the conversa- 
tion was over. But the conversation was not 
over. 

‘“‘Tt was about John Eames, and not about 
Mr. Crosbie, that I wished to speak to you.” 

‘€Oh, mamma!” 

‘* My dear, you must not hinder me in doing 
what I think to be a duty. I heard what he 


| said to you and what you replied, and of course 


I can not but have my mind full of the subject. 
Why should you set yourself against him in so 

‘* Because I love another man.” These words 
she spoke out loud, in a steady, almost dogged 
tone, with a certain show of audacity—as though 
aware that the declaration was unseemly, but re- 
solved that, though unseemly, it must be made. 

‘* But, Lily, that love, from its very nature, 
must cease ; or, rather, such love is not the same 
as that you felt when you thought that you were 

, 

‘Yes, it is. Ifshe died, and he came to me 
in five years’ time, I would still take him. I 
should think myself constrained to take him.” 

‘* But she is not dead, nor likely to die.”’ 

‘That makes no difference. You don’t un- 
derstand me, mamma.” 

‘*T think I do, and I want you to understand 





THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


me also. I know how difficult is your position ; 
I know what your feelings are; but I know this 
also, that if you could reason with yourself, and 
bring yourself in time to receive John Eames 

as a dear friend—” 
‘¢] did receive him as a dear friend. 
He is a dear friend. 


Why 
not ? I love him heartily 
as you do.” 

‘You know what I mean ?” 

‘Yes, I do; and I tell you it is impossible.” 

“If you would make the attempt, all this 
misery would soon be forgotten. If once you 
could bring yourself to regard him as a friend 
who might become your husband, all this would 
be changed, and I should see you happy.” 

‘You are strangely anxious to be rid of me, 
mamma!” 

‘Yes, Lily; to be rid of you in that way. 
If I could see you put your hand in his as his 
promised wife, I think that I should be the hap- 
piest woman in the world.” 

‘* Mamma, I can not make you happy in that 
way. If you really understood my feelings, my 
doing as you propose would make you very un- 
happy. I should commit 
against which women should be more guarded 
th: In my heart I am 
married to that other man. I gave myself to 
him, and loved him, and rejoiced in his love. 
When he kissed me I kissed him again, and I 
longed for his kisses. I seemed to live only 
that he might caress me. All that time I never 
felt myself to be wrong, because he was all in all 


a great sin—the sin 


in against any other. 


tome. Iwashisown. That has been changed, 
to my great misfortune; but it can not be un- 
PF I can not be the girl I was 
before he came here. There are things that 
will not have themselves buried and put out of 
sight, as though they had never been. I am as 
you are, mamma, widowed. But you have your 
daughter, and I have my mother. If you will 

got up and 


done or forgotten. 


} 


be contented, so will I.” Then she 
threw herself on her mother’s neck. 

Mrs. Dale’s argument was over now. To 
such an appeal as that last made by Lily no re- 
joinder on her part was possible. After that 


she was driven to acknowledge to herself that | 


she must be silent. Years as they rolled on 
might make a change, but no reasoning could 
She embraced her daughter, weep- 


és It 


be of avail. 
ing over her, whereas Lily’s eyes were dry. 
shall be as you will,” Mrs. Dale murmured. 
‘Yes, as I will. I shall have my own way; 
shall I not? That is all I want; to bea tyrant 
over you, and make you do my bidding in every 
thing, as a well-behaved mother should do. 
But I won’t be stern in my orderings. If you 
will only be obedient, I will be so gracious to 
you! There’s Hopkins again ; I wonder wheth- 


| to me? 


er he has come to knock us down and trample 


upon us with another speech.” 

Hopkins knew very well to which window 
he must come, as only one of the rooms was at 
the present time habitable. He came up to 
the dining-room, and almost flattened his nose 
against the glass. 


just the same with the grapes. 


** Well, Hopkins,” sa ‘here we ar 
Mrs. Dale had turned 
knew that the tears were still on her cheek. 

‘*Yes, Miss, I see you. I want to speak to 
your mamma, Miss.” 

‘Come round,” said Lily, 
her mother the necessity of showing herself 
once, “se Tt’s too cold to open th 
round, and I'll open the d 

**'Too cold!” muttered Hopkins, as he went 

They'll find it a deal colder in lodgings 
Guestwick.” However, he went round through 
the kitchen, and Lily met him in the hall. 

** Well, Hopkins, what is it? 


d Lily, 


her face away, for sh 


anxious to spare 
e window ; com 


or.” 


Mamma has 
got a headache.’ 

** Got 
her 


she ? 


I won’t make 
It’s my opinion that 
hing for a headache so l 


00 
¢ i 


a headache, has 
headache no worse. 
as fresh 


there’s not 


Only some people can’t abear to be blowed 
If you don’t let down 
the lights in a green-house more or less every 
never; an 1 
Is I to gO bi 
and say as how I couldn't see her?” 

* You can come in if you like; 
you know.” 

*¢ Ain’t I ollays quiet, Miss? Did any body 
If you please, ma'am, 


air. 
upon, not for a minute. 


day, you'll never get any plants 


it’s 


K 


only be quiet, 


ever hear me rampage ? 
the squire’s come home.” 
‘What, home from 
brought Miss Bell?” 
‘* He ain’t brought none but hisself, ‘cause he 
and it’s my belief he’s gi 


4 


H is he 


Guestwick ? 


come on horseback ; ying 
back almost immediate. 
come to him, Mrs. Dale.”’ 
Oh yes, I'll come at once.” 
‘* He bade me say with his kind love. 


But he wants you to 


I don't 
know whether that makes any difference.” 

** At any rate [ll come, Hopkins.” 

‘** And I ain’t to say nothing about the he 
ache ?” 

‘* About what ?” said Mrs. Dale. 

**No, no, no,” said Lily. ‘* Mamma will be 
there at once. Go and tell my uncle 
good man,” and she put up her hand and bac! 
him out of the room. 

**T don’t believe she’s got no headache at all,” 
said Hopkins, grumbling, as he returned through 
the back premises. ‘* What lies gentlefolks do 
tell! If I said I'd a headache when I ought to 
be out among the things what would they sa 
But a poor man mustn't never lie, n 


And 50 he went 


ad- 


there’s a 


yet drink, nor yet do nothing.” 
back with his message. 

** What can have brought your uncle home ?” 
said Mrs. Dale. 

‘* Just to look after the cattle, and to see that 
the pigs are not all dead. 
he should ever have gone away.” 

‘*T must go up to him at once.” 

‘*Oh yes, of course.” 

‘ And what shall I say about the house ?” 

“‘Tt’s not about that, at least I think not. I 
don’t think he’ll speak about that again till you 
speak to him.” 

‘* But if he does ?” 


My wonder is that 
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‘*You must put your trust in Providence. 
Declare you've got a bad headache, as I told 
Hopkins just now; only you would throw me 
over by not understanding. I'll walk with you 
down to the bridge.” So they went off together 
across the lawn. 

But Lily was soon left alone, and continued 
her walk, waiting for her mother’s return. As 
she went round and round the gravel paths she 
thought of the words that she had said to her 
mother. She had declared that she also was 
widowed. ** And so it should be,” she said, de- 
bating the matter with herself. ‘* What can a 
heart be worth if it can be transferred hither and 
thither as circumstances and convenience and 
comfort may require? When he held me here in 
his arms”—and, as the thoughts ran through her | 
brain, she remembered the very spot on which | 
they had stood—‘‘oh, my love!” she had said 
to him then as she returned his kisses—‘‘ oh, 
my love, my love, my love!” ‘When he held | 
me here in his arms, I told myself that it was | 
right, because he was my husband. He has 
changed, but I have not. It might be that I 
should have ceased to love him, and then I 
should have told him so. I should have done 
as he did.” But, as she came to this, she shud- | 
dered, thinking of the Lady Alexandrina. ‘ It} 
was very quick,” she said, still speaking to her- 


| 
| 


self; “very, very. But then men are not the| 
same as women.” And she walked on eagerly, | 
ee 


hardly remembering where she was, thinking 
over it all, as she did daily ; remembering ev- 
ery little thought and word of those few eventful 
months in which she had learned to regard Cros- 
bie as her husband and master. She had de- 
clared that she had conquered her unhappiness ; | 
but there were moments in which she was al- 
most wild with misery. ‘‘Tell me to forget | 
him!” she said. ‘‘It is the one thing which | 
will never be forgotten.” 

At last she heard her mother’s step coming | 
down across the squire’s garden, and she took | 
up her post at the bridge. 

‘Stand and deliver,” she said, as her mo- 
ther put her foot upon the plank. ‘*‘ That is, if 
you've got any thing worth delivering. Is any 
thing settled ?” 

‘Come up to the house,” said Mrs. Dale, 
‘and I'll tell you all.” 


THE PRESCRIPTION. 
HE Doctor said that change of air would do 
me goed, and that the farther I went from 
home the better. It would be wise to go, he 
thought, beyond the reach of daily newspapers | 
and Adams Express; an irregular mail would | 
be advisable. ‘*Choose a village,” he added, 
‘* where there is no railroad, no telegraph wires, | 
no barrack hotel, and no Gothic meeting-house.” | 
‘*How long must she stay?” my husband | 
asked. 
The Doctor eyed him a moment, as if a reply 
was rising in his mind which he would like to} 


: ih 
give utterance to, but had a doubt whether it! 








was best todo so. He answered presently, that ] 
must stay out of the city till I was in a differ 
ent condition from the one I was in at pres- 
ent. 

When this conversation happened on a sum. 
mer afternoon in my chamber, a torn Zouaye 
jacket of white Marseilles was lying on the sofa 
where the Doctor sat. A few minutes before 
his arrival my husband, Gerard Fuller, entered 
the room and came to the table where I was 
drawing, and being very tall and very near- 
sighted bent his head over my shoulder; the 
gleam of the gilt buttons on the said jacket, 
which I had on, must have caught his eye, for 
he started back with the exclamation: 

‘*Haven’t I told you never to wear these 
things? Fast women only should wear them.” 

Before I could put my pencil down he cut the 
jacket open with his penknife, pulled it from my 
arms, tore it across and tossed it over on the 
sofa. I replaced it with a drab-colored barége, 
and seated myself at a distance from the table 
where Gérard stood contemplating my sketch, to 
await further demonstration from him, when a 
rap came on the door and the Doctor bustled in. 
It is possible that there might have been an un- 
usual expression in our faces, for he only gave a 
queer ‘*hem,” and referred to his memorandum- 
book. After perusing it a while he remarked 
that he had been looking over, in his carriage, a 
clever little book by a Frenchman, who said, 
**that a woman may be loved for three things: 
for her superior intellect—a love serious but 
rare; for her beauty—a love vulgar and brict; 
for the qualities of her heart—a love lasting but 
monotonous.” His eyes then dropped on the 
torn jacket, and without waiting for any com- 
ment on his quotation he asked me how I felt, 
and proposed change of air for me. 

*¢ Milk-and-water will be good for her, I sup- 


| pose, in the out-of-the-way place you suggest,” 


continued Gérard. 

** Unless she finds the milk of human kind- 
ness there,” the Doctor replied. 

**Good, Doctor, but said by Grimaldi thirty 
years ago; and I believe he added something 
about the cream of the joke.” 

*“‘T dare say. Mrs. Fuller,” and the Doctor 
turned toward me, putting his fingers on my 
wrist, ‘* when can you leave home ?” 

Gérard answered hastily that I could go any 
day, but he could not accompany me.  Gér- 
ard is a cloth importer, and mid-summer is his 
busiest time ; the Doctor knew this fact. 

‘*T sent a patient,” he said, ‘‘two years ago 
to a little town famous for its bad air, its dis- 
agreeable scenery, and the stupidity of its in- 
habitants. I wish you would allow your wife 
to go there” (here his eyes rested on the jacket 
again). ‘‘I am sure she can get in the same 
house where my patient boarded ; and if you say 
so, I will write to my old friend, John Bowman, 
ancient mariner, who lives in it, and engage a 
room.” 

“Oh,” said Gérard, in his roughest way, ‘I 
do not believe it is necessary to write your 
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—— : 
friend; he will be glad to take a boarder, and 
Caroline can go to-morrow if she chooses.” 


‘¢ Just so,” answered the Doctor, rising. ‘It 
is . 
follow my directions.”’ 

‘You had better make them more explicit,” 
I answered. 

‘‘T’'ll drop in to-morrow to see how you are, 
and give you my final say.” 

‘‘Where is that happy village ?’ 
Gérard. 

‘Eighteen miles from the small city of Ber- 


’ 


inquired 


ford, on the sea-coast; its name is Marlow. 
Good-day.” 

Gérard left me immediately, and, naturally, I 
looked in the glass as soon as I was alone. I 
saw no difference in my appearance, and could 
not account for the Doctor's penetration; for I 
was convinced that he knew Gérard had torn 
off the jacket from me. Upon second thought, I 
remembered that he had shown the same man- 
ner once before. It was when Gérard happened 
to come home one day, in the beginning of my 
illness, with a carriage, to take me out with 
him. ‘The Doctor, perceiving that I did not 
wish to go, said that I had better stay at home 
that day. Gérard flung about in wrath, and 
finally rushed out of the room and went off with 
the carriage. The Doctor asked me, suddenly, 
if | was nervous before I was married. ‘‘ No,” 
I said. 

‘Your grandmother,” he remarked, ‘‘ must 
be an old muff.” 

As Gérard had said the same thing frequent- 
ly of her, I supposed it must be true that she 
was; but I was impressed with an idea that the 
Doctor had a different reason for thinking so 
from what Gérard had. I was not left alone 
much, was I? the Doctor questioned. What 
individual tastes or employments had I? Did 
I ever feel hemmed in by circumstances? He 
had often noticed that dyspeptic people felt that 
way. These, with many more strange questions, 
he asked, and I believe I answered him coher- 
ently, though, while I think of it now, I wonder 
that I was not embarrassed. 

He came the next day after the episode of the 
jacket, and told me that he had already written 
to Mr. Bowman, who would be ready to receive 
me as soon as the letter reached him. He also 
gave me a prescription in a sealed envelope, 
adding that I need not open it till I had arrived 
in Marlow, for there was an apothecary’s shop 
there. 

‘The Doctor has left nothing for me to ar- 
range, I conclude,” said Gérard, when he re- 
turned home that evening. 

‘*He has even provided for me after I get 
there, in giving me a sealed prescription.” 

**Give it to me at once.” 

I offered it to him in silence. 

‘* Take it,” he said, after looking at it a mo- 
ment; ‘‘do you imagine I wish to break the 
seal ?” 

I did imagine it, but did not say so. 

** You will obey him, of course?” 


SRIPTION. 


understood then, Mrs. Fuller, that you will came home and I was ready to go. 









































‘Shall I not ?” 
He shrugged his shoulders fi 





r reply. 

It was several days before my traveling-dress 
Gérard con- 
tinually wondered why the Doctor did not come 
to pack my trunl He also 


1k and order a carri 
begged me not to indulge in any sentimental 











twaddle on his account; which was entirely sa- 
tirical on his part 
thing of the kind in regard to him—and endeay- 


for I never indulged in any 


ored to torment me after the old fashion. He 
remained at home the day of my departure, but 
said little. He appeared interested in a novel, 


but I noticed that he was not so absorbed in it 
as to prevent his fo 





owing me over the house, 
pursuing me from room to room with his book 
in his hand. He filled my purse, and a new 
carpet-bag was silently presented to me with va- 
rious useful nicknacks in it, for which I ex 
pressed my gratitude. He accompanied me to 


the boat, and we had the pleasure of looking out 


g 
from the Op} osite windows of the carriage on the 
drive thither. Depositing my carpet-bag and 
shawl on the cabin flo 
me, and then stood before me in a rigid attitude. 
I untied my bonnet, pinned it to a berth cur- 
tain, took off my gloves, and fanned myself. 
He stared at my hands, oblivious of the crowd 
of people who hurried to and fro past us, till a 
man cried out, ‘* All ashore that’s going!” He 
pushed away my fan then, and whispered, 


*, he obtained a chair fox 











‘*Tt’s a pity we are married.” 

In lieu of a reply I fanned myself with vio- 
lence, for I did not know what reply to make. 

**T love you, and 1 am tired of you; you fa- 
tigue me.” 

I fanned on. 

‘*T wish the devil had that fan.” 

Ishut it up. ‘Do you think it would cool 
him, Gérard ?’ 

** Placid wit!” 

‘*T am afraid the boat will start.” 

*‘Of course you are. I am going. Won't 
you say any thing ?—send a message to your 
grandmother ?” 

I put out my hand without a word; he grasp- 
ed it till I nearly cried out with pain, and was 
gone. 

Before I had time to start a train of reflection 
upon the novelty of my situation the boat start- 
ed; the stewardess put a bit of paper in my 
hand marked ‘* 37,” and informed me that it 
was my berth; the Captain, perambulating the 
cabin, stopped and asked me if I would go down 
to supper; and a lady, with a cushion in a leath- 
er strap, asked me to exchange berths with her, 
as she preferred mine to hers. sy this time 
the boat was rocking unpleasantly, my head 
ached, and I was glad to retire to ‘‘ 35,” hav- 
ing at once given up 37 to the lady of the cush- 
ion. At sunrise we arrived in port A train 


was waiting to convey passengers to different 
towns by a circuitous route. At the Berford 
station I alighted, and discovering there the Mar- 
low mail wagon took passage therein. 

** Mr. Bowman told me to look out for a lady,” 
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said the driver, ‘‘and I expect you are the in- 
valid, or convalescent, or something of that sort 
boarder, ain't you?” 

Somehow I felt that I had suddenly lost the 
claim to invalidism, and so I said that I was a 
convalescent. 

‘“*The air is strong in Marlow,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘and no mistake; it kills or cures stran- 
gers. Mostly kills the folks that live there, too, 
before they get to oldage. Old Bowman, though, 
is seventy; he’stough. Ever introduced to him ? 
He is a first-rate man, and no mistake ; he'll do 
what’s right by you. <As for myself, speaking 
of health, I am twenty-four, and I have had ty- 
phus fever, dysentery, inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, and no end of stoppages; but I calculate 
to enjoy myself for all that.” 

His loquacity continued and amused me till 
we reached John Bowman's house. 

‘*There he is,’’ said the driver, ‘“ awalking 
up and down in the sun.” 

** Hi vi!” said the old man, when the driver 
stopped; ‘‘have you brought somebody here, 
Ike?” 

‘That ere boarder, you know.” 

He approached the wagon, and lifting a white 
beaver hat, said: 

‘* Your servant, marm,.” 

**Bear a hand, will you,” said the driver, 
**and unlash the trunk ?” 

Mr. Bowman propped his gold-headed cane 
against the paling, turned up the cuffs of his 
blue cloth jacket, and proceeded to unfasten the 
trunk. I observed that, in spite of his hand- 
some beaver hat and gold-headed cane, he wore 
coarse gray trowsers, patched at the knees, and 
cow-hide shoes; and that he had a noble head, 
pale, dignified features, long gray hair rising 
from his forehead like a crown, and a diminu- 
tive figure. He interested me, and I felt no 
surprise at the fact of his being a friend of Doc- 
tor Brown’s. I looked at the house before I 
entered it. It had been long built, and never 
painted; the martins were flying round the squat 
chimneys; and on the ridge-pole of the low 
porch several pigeons were daintily stepping to 
and fro. There was an iron knocker on the 
door, and before it a brick pavement, in the 
eracks of which tufts and seams of grass grew. 
The house interested me also. 

** Now, then,” said Mr. Bowman, smiting the 
dust from his hands, ‘‘we are ready, marm. 
Will you walk in? Mrs. Bowman’s dinner is 
ready.” 

He opened the door softly, and preceding me, 
entered a room, where a tall, Roman-nosed old 
lady sat reading a green flannel-covered book, 
which I found afterward was Baxter’s ‘ Saint’s 
Rest.” Mr. Bowman waved his hand and said, 
‘* This is she ;” and Mrs. Bowman rose, address- 
ing me with a few precise words. 

‘* Dinner, mother,” he interrupted her with. 

‘*Pon’t be impatient, father; let her get her 
things off.” 

He took my bonnet and shawl away, and 
placed me at the table. Mrs. Bowman went 


out, and returned with two covered dishes and 
a tea-pot, and we began dinner. She conversed 
during the meal; but her husband was silent 
for the most part, with the exception of a fey 
** yi-hi’s” and ** pooh-pooh’s,” which did not 
seem to produce much effect upon her. 

‘*What is the nature of your complaint? 
she asked. 

‘* Her complaint is going so fast she can’t re- 
call its name,” he said. 

‘* Father is so confident always,” she remark- 
ed, with a smile of pity. 

‘*Pooh! nonsense, mother.” 

‘*You remember what the Psalmist says, fa- 
ther?” 

For answer he buried his face in a large mug 
which contained cold coffee, his constant drink, 
and draining it, rose from the table with twink- 
ling eves and went out. She gave a smiling 
sigh of superiority as he disappeared, and pro- 
ceeded in a deliberate way to clear the table. 
I became interested in her performances, and 
declined her proposal that I should go to bed 
till tea-time. The remains of the dinner she 
disposed of in various bowls, and carried to the 
*cellar-way” to keep cool. She also prepared 
a hash for supper, and washed the dishes. | 
followed her into the kitchen to witness the 
final touch at her mid-day work, which was to 
scour the hooks and trammels which were al- 
ready hanging on the crane as bright as steel. 
All this made me unmindful of the lapse of 
time, and I was surprised when Mr. Bowman 
came back with the announcement that it was 
going on for five o’clock. 

‘*Hasn’t she been up stairs yet, mother ?” he 
exclaimed. 

‘* No,” she answered ; ‘‘ she said she was not 
tired.” 

‘*T will go now, Mr. Bowman, if you will 
show me the way,” I said. 

**T hope you won’t mind the smell of the sea- 
weed when the tide is out,” Mrs. Bowman re- 
marked. 

The tide! What could that have to do with 
my going up stairs? I remembered catching a 
glimpse of a bay as we turned into the street 
where the house was situated, but there was no 
view of it in front. 

“‘Nothing would tempt me,” she continued, 
‘to do my work or to stay in the back part of 
this house ; but it is father’s whim to stay here, 
with the butment all crumbled away, and he 
will stay till the underpinning goes.” 

He thumped the floor gently with his cane to 
attract my attention, and said: 

‘*She’s here for sea-weed, and the creek, and 
all. Don’t Doctor Brown know what he is 
about, mother ?” 

He opened the door before she could reply, 
and I followed him. The stairs dividing on a 
platform about midway, we turned to the left, 
went up a few steps into a narrow passage, at 
the end of which was a door painted light blue. 
It was the door of my room. 

‘* You'll like it,” he said, as we entered, ‘‘be- 
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cause there is such a prospect from the window 

It will do you good. J look out of it at odd 
times, and my mind goes out on my old voyages 
to Amsterdam, Leghorn, and Liverpool. I think 
vou will like the prospect, I say.” 

I looked from the open window 

“Why, Mr. Bowman,” I exclaimed, ‘ your 

ouse is built on the sand!” 

“Tsn't it?” he chuckled, ‘‘and the floods don't 
vash it away either. Put your head out ; streets 
n front of the house, seas behind; was there ever 
such a situation besides ?” 

I put my head out, and obtained a novel view. 
The house stood on the upper end of a marsh, 
half of its foundation on the border of it, and 
half on the solid groun 1 of the street. A wide 
creek flowed past the underpinning of piles, 
whose channel had been divested by the ‘ but- 
ment” now crumbling apart, but which still kept 
the creek from making further inroads into the 
spongy yards of the neighbors who lived higher 
ip the street. Below the creek stretched the 

sautiful bay of Marlow, and bevond that roll- 
11 the ocean, over which Mr. Bowman’s mind 
went on his old voyages. 

‘This is almost Venetian, Mr. Bowman; col- 
wrless Venice without architecture.” 

‘T never went there; they have strange craft 
in that place I am told; the natives paddle their 
boats under the girls’ windows. I went to St. 
Petersburg once, in the time of the Emperor 
Paul. Nothing will disturb you here, unless 
Gil Jones comes up in his punt at high tide to 
steal oysters. You'll hear the water splash 
sometimes; that’s pleasant.”’ 

I must have looked tired or abstracted, for he 
made a hasty exit on tip-toe, without another 
word. Iwas weary; the sight of my unpacked 
trunk was discouraging. How could Gérard 
have allowed me to leave home alone? What 
eupation was I to find in this queer, lonely 
house with these strange, lonely old people ? 

After tea I unlocked my trunk, shook out my 
dresses, and looked over my stock of fineries. 
All at once I felt in better spirits; my clothes 
seemed to belong to me more than they had for 
a long time, and a strange sense of freedom stole 
ver me when I recollected that I could keep the 

andle burning as long as I pleased, and sit up 
ill night if I saw fit. 

A sheet of dull, unbroken light hung before 
the shutterless window when I woke next morn- 
ing. A mild silvery mist hid land and sea; 
immediately beneath the window I could see 
little pools of black water, and a bed of stones 
covered with a web of green viscous weeds. The 
tide was out. A faint breeze touched my face 
with dampness when I raised the sash, and a 

loud of delicate mist edged itself into the 
room. 

How different it was at noon! 

Mr. Bowman was going across the bay to fish 
and so we dined early; by twelve o'clock he 
was hoisting sail at the one wharf Marlow could 
boast of. Mrs. Bowman went to a funeral sev- 
sral miles distant, and the house was left to me. 
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I shut the windows below, bolted the outside 





doors, and betook myself to my room. Outside 
there was no shade, the pale mar scorch- 
ed in the sun, and the beach glitter f every 
pebble was a precious ston rhe water along 





1d at the mouth of the creek lay still 





nd white, unt 1 by the breeze which ruffled 
the waters of the bay; its outlet spreading un 
der the horizon was smooth and white also. It 


allured me like a magic mirror. If I should 
look steadfastly at it some strange mystery 
would be revealed to me. 


prehend others; to do this is ne¢ ary in your case, 

My case! Was it pictured in yonder magic 
mirror and so reflected upon my mind, or were 
my mental eyes opening at last ? 

I passed several days in thinking that I was 
deep in thought, but I 10s of 
feeling which made my brain tarbid. I sat 
much by my w 


as simply in a « 


idow, and continually dropped 
into vague emotional dreams which produced 
as apparently a purposeless and futile agitation 
in my mind as the wind produces on the sea, 
stirring it up within its limits, but not able to 





move it an inch beyond But the chaos was a 





process I was una 





are of till it was cé mpl ted 


by slight influences in 


pen lent of n vy own 
will. One evening a tempest came up from 
the north, and I staid down stairs with the old 
people. For the most part we were silent, but 
as its lulls grew longer Mr. Bowman raised his 
voice, and his wife removed her finger from the 
place in the green flannel-covered book. When 
the tempest ceased, and all sounds had died 
away in the darkness of night, she remarked 
that she must take in the tubs she had put out 
to catch rain-water, and go round the house to 
Wipe up the puddles that had leaked in 

** You are gaining, my dear,” said Mr. Bow- 
man, when she had gone. 

**What am I gaining ?” 

**'That is the secret of the sea. 
would go on just so, if you had the chance. I 
hadn’t when I was young. I went hither and 
thither, on this voyage and that, doing the busi- 


I knew you 


ness of other men; do you think I minded what 
J was doing, hi yi? No, I didn’t look into the 
sea, and the sea didn’t look into me; but when 
the time of action was past, when my owners 
wanted younger captains and I sat me down 
here, my ships gone, my crews gone, then I 
looked into the sea, and the sea looked into me, 
and I learned what it is to live—late to be sure. 
You are alone for the first time in your life, I 
take it, for you are a young thing, and you are 
gaining. I knew you would like the prospect. 
Mother can’t abear it; there’s nothing of Baxter 
in it.” 

He laughed so loud that she was drawn back 
to the room to inquire if he had hysterics. I 
went to my room smiling too, but I felt as if 
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there were tears in his eyes, for they were rising 
in mine. A band of moonlight crossed the floor, 
a portion of that which crossed the sea, and 
shimmered in long lines to the verge of the ho- 
rizon. 

“It is true,” I reflected, ‘‘that I have been 
living and not thinking; nineteen years of un- 
conscious doing what I have been directed to 
do. My biography is short, comprised in two 
facts. I lived with grandmother, and married 
Gérard Fuller; there is little need to look into 
the sea in order to expatiate on these topics. 
But the sea looks into me, and reminds me of 
my eight months of married life. There is lit- 
tle to account for before that. We have always 
known Gérard; he is thirty years old; I re- 
member him a grown man when I was a little 
girl—I always had to mind him. Grandmother 
wished me to marry him because he is the son 
of her old friend, for whom she still wears a 
mourning ring. Gérard was the only man ever 
intimate at our house. He was devoted to 
her, though she sometimes quarreled with him. 
He worried her into a consent to our marriage 
against her judgment, for she had a theory that 
a woman should not be married till she was 
twenty-five. We had not been married a month 
before he told me that he wished I had her char- 
acter, and wondered if my marriage had really 
arrested my development. From that moment 
[ felt myself the automaton he believed me to 
be. He began a series of experiments with me, 
ranging from the lively to the severe, always end- 
ing in the severe. I never retaliated, never 
showed anger, never remonstrated ; I have more 
than once endeavored to pacify him, and have 
shaped my course entirely by his demands. His 
first experiment was melodramatic. His own 


friend, Ned Conover, happened to admire the way | 


my hair was arranged one day. He had hardly 
left us when Gérard took my comb out, and 
pulled out the hair-pins, saying that he could 
not bear the way my hair was dressed. I re- 


marked that he was hurting me, he replied that, | 


as I was not thin-skinned, he did not believe it. 
But when he came home the next evening and 
saw that I had dressed my hair another way, he 
scowled and did not address a word to me for 
twenty-four hours. We were living with grand- 
mother then, and I mentioned the incident to 


her ; she looked aghast, but said nothing. Soon | 


afterward he bought a house, and furnished it 
without consulting me: he supposed, he observed, 
that my tastes were the same as his, and that he 
need not trouble me. Granuniotner was disap- 
pointed at our leaving her; but Gérard said that 


young people had better be by themselves, and | 


she made no objection. She had several skirm- 
ishes with him, however, before we moved, and 
I was glad when the time came for us to go. 
He did not alter his behavior toward me when 


we lived alone. He was away from home more | 
Sometimes when he returned | 


than formerly. 
there was an inquiring expression in his face ; 
he always went away again immediately when 
he wore that expression. There were times 





more pleasant, rare times though, when he asked 
me to read to him while he smoked in my cham- 
ber; I never took my eyes from my book that ] 
did not find him perusing my face with a strange 
intentness. When he took me to the opera, 
and forgot almost that I was his wife, or to the 
theatre, where we could not fail to have the same 
chord of appreciation struck. ‘Two months ago 
my health began to decline. Gérard said it was 
the coffee, and ordered tea for breakfast; but I 
did not improve. Then he said it was because 
I read too much, and I stopped reading. It 
must be sewing, he concluded, want of exercise, 
air, and fifty other things. But I grew worse, 
and Doctor Brown was called. He said little at 
first, and the medicine he gave was so mild that 
I am inclined to think it was sweetened water. 
Gérard stormed at him, maligned him, but suc- 
cumbed to all he proposed; indeed, he carried 
out his directions with nervous haste. H«¢ 
watched me more closely than ever; how many 
times have I opened my eyes to see his face 
close to mine, full of eager anxiety! But how 
sullen he was if I spoke tohim! At last I kept 
my eyes shut when I knew he bent over my pil- 
low. It was irksome to suffer this espionaze 
Was it wise ?”’ 

The moon was setting behind the light-house 
across the bay, and the sea darkened. Whether 
I had been wise or foolish, it was time to go t 
bed. 

The day after the tempest Mr. Bowman hand- 


;ed me a letter from Gérard. 


‘*What has Brown’s prescription done for 
you?” it abruptly opened with. ‘‘ You are im- 
patient to return, I know; but why should you 
be? you have the society that always suffices you 
—yourself.” 

I laid the letter aside without finishing it. 
‘*He is a brute,” I said; ‘‘ let me be free of 
him. Iam free.” 

‘*Mr. Bowman,” I said, when I went down 
stairs, ‘‘men are brutes.” 

‘*Yes, my dear, except when women tyran- 
nize over them.” 

‘*What are they then, father?” his wife asked. 

*““Transformed into meek angels and saints 
But why do you say so now particularly, my 
dear; did you hear me swearing at mother ?” 

‘*The old story-books on the shelves in the 
passage say so.” 

**So they do, my dear; hi yi, those stories 
went on more than one voyage with me.” 

‘*Poor kind of bread to cast on the waters, 
father,” Mrs. Bowman observed. 

**It returned though.” 

I left them arguing the point. It was evident 
that she did not consider Mr. Bowman one of 
the saved; but I knew that she thought him 
one of the wisest of men, and was happy with 
him. 

I determined not to answer Gérard. 

Within a week after the arrival of the letter 
I received one from Dector Brown, which was 
more pithy even than Gérard’s. It contained 
the following advice ; 
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‘+ Pursue your studies; I am inclined to believe that my 
prescription was a happy one. Let me know how you are. 
Physicians love intricate cases ; 
. Is Bowman satisfied with 
I shall be. Be sure to stay till 


Bowmans will not come amiss. 
your progress ? If he is 
the September rains come on." 
I divined that Gérard had applied to the Doc- 
tor to write me, and decided not to answer the 
second letter also. But the two letters stirred 
my impulses: I began to wish the monotony of 
my life broken into by something tangible. I 
opened my port-folio, desiring to write to some- 
body, but what correspondent could I appeal to ? 
I mast write to myself—I would start a Diary. 
I commenced at once, with a motto, of course: 
**Seldom should the morning's gold 

On the waters be unrolled; 

Or the troubled queen of night 

Lift her misty veil of light 

Neither wholly dark nor bright, 

Gray by day and gray by night, 

That's the light, the sky for m 

By the margent of the sea." 


=) 


(Page first. ) 

The above motto is singularly inappropriate. 
It was in the vivid sunshine and clear moon- 
lizht which reigned over the sea that I tried to 
render the thoughts to the sea which it gave. 
In its light I saw images—not fantastic, airy 
shapes—but those of a plain man and woman 
named Gérard and Caroline. When will - 

(Interruption. ) 

(Resume. ) 

Mr. Bowman came in to ask me to walk in 
the best street of Marlow, which has two rows of 
linden trees, short, thick, and vigorous in growth, 
in spite of the sea-wind, which gives them in in- 
fancy a slight slant to the northwest. Was glad 
to get back to my beloved Diary. How delight- 
ful it is to be able to express one’s thoughts 
freely ! 

(Third page.) 

I choose a new leaf each time I return to my 
Diary, because I do not feel that I have made a 
right beginning. I long to say something which 
is really important, and should never be seen by 
human eye. Some days have passed since I 
last wrote here. We have had rainy, dull weath- 
er. I staid down stairs, and sewed on Mrs. Bow- 
man’s patch-work, of the “ Job’s trouble” pattern, 
in red, yellow, and white calico. She has prom- 
ised it for my bed next summer. 
mer! 


Next sum- 
Shall I revisit these haunts again ? 

To-day it is clear, and Mr. Bowman is going 
to take me across the harbor in the Po//y. What 
if I should be drowned? I think Gérard-——— 

When we came back from our sail who should 
[ see walking up and down the wharf bat Gé- 
rard? 

‘* Who upon ‘arth is that ?” queried Mr. Bow- 
man, 

‘Tt looks like my husband.” 

‘** We are going to havea rush of strangers in 
Marlow,” he said, embarrassed at his own sur- 
prise at the unexpected appearance of my hus- 
band. As the boat grated against the side of 
the wharf he stepped on the cap log, and ex- 


besides, an account of the 
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tended his hand for the rope, which Mr. Bow- 
man tossed toward him with, ‘‘ Your servant, 
Sir; we are all right.” 

As Gérard turne? it round a post he looked 
down at me with a curious expression, which in- 
dicated that he for me to make a 
move, although he doubted whether I could do 
any thing original under his eye. Outwardly I 
was as calm as the water round the wharf, in- 
wardly in a whirl. 


would wait 


I contrived, however, by the 
time I put my foot on the gunwale to disentangle 
one idea, and that was, to take no pains to con- 
ceal the character of the relation between us; 
just as he was should he appear, as far as it lay 
in me to allow the truth to become apparent. I 


therefore took his hand to assist myself ashore, 
|} and dropped it immediately to walk in advance 
{of him. 


Half-way up the wharf Mr. Bowman 
overtook me, and walked nimbly beside me with 


| his basket of fish, while Gérard lingered behind, 
| looking to the right and the left in admiration of 


the landscape. 

** Does he read the ‘ Saint’s Rest ?’?”” Mr. Bow- 
man slyly whispered. I shook my head, and 
the old man looked puzzled. 

‘** For form’s sake, Caroline,” growled Gérard, 
on the other side, ‘* you had better introduce me 
to your fisherman.” 

‘* For form’s sake, Mr. Bowman, I introduce 
you to Mr. Fuller, but you already know him.” 

Gerard looked suspiciously at me. 

‘** No occasion for an introduction,” Mr. Bow- 
man answered; ‘‘I knew him from his resem 
blance to you.” 

‘«Ts it so striking?” I laughed, scanning Ge 
rard with a nonchalant air, and meeting hi 
eyes, which were filled with astonishment and « 
certain expression which disturbed me, for it de- 
noted approbation! He started a lively con- 
versation on fish, which lasted till we reached 
our door. A large valise on the step met my 
view, and led my thoughts to speculate on th 
length of his stay. He must have come with an 
intention toremain. He seemed to understand 
my thoughts; for as we went in he said, with a 
meaning smile, 

** You know how fond I am of fishing. 

‘Tt is too late in the season for that,” I an- 
swered. 

‘Walk in, Sir,” said Mr. Bowman. 
is my wife. Supper, mother.” 

For a wonder Mrs. Bowman was reading a 
pictorial newspaper, which served Gérard for a 
topic of talk with her. She grew lively in his 
presence. I saw at once that she would side 
with him if any contention should appear. I 
looked at Mr. Bowman, and detected a shade 
of sadness in his face. ‘That he would sympa- 
thize with me I was sure. I put my hand on 
his brown fist as it lay beside his plate like a 
lump of brown bread. ‘‘ My dear,” he answer- 
ed, with vivacity, ‘‘ you are not well enough to 
go home yet.” 

‘“*T am not going home.” 

Gérard raised his eyebrows. 

‘‘ Father not having any children of his own 


” 
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alive is fond of young folks,”” Mrs. Bowman re- 
marked. 

‘*Yes,” he replied, simply, ‘‘I love Mrs. 
Fuller.” 

‘© Don’t you love children, ma’am ?” Gérard 
asked, with some sharpness. 

‘**T have been a mother.” 

‘Do you love them, Gerard?” I asked, under 
my breath. 

‘Yes, but not the childish.” 

Had the sea told me all it might have told 
me? Or had it revealed but a one-sided story ? 

I slipped up stairs while he was engaged with 
the subject of the herring-fishery, and in my 
room saw the large valise again—the precursor 
of the coming of my lord and master. I took 
up my Diary and wrote in large letters the date 
of Gérard’s arrival and these words— 

** End of my Diary.” 

I then seated myself by the window. A 
breeze had sprung up. since sunset, and the 
waves were lifting up their many voices in a 
melancholy dirge. The moon was not up, the 
stars were few, and the bay was hemmed in with 
darkness, 

I heard Gérard’s quick step along the pas- 
sage; he opened my door. 

“Shut that window,” were his first words. 

For reply I put my head tolerably far outside 
of it. After a moment’s silence he began to un- 
pack his valise, and laid out on the chairs a 
stock of shirts, handkerchiefs, and collars. He 
also approached my little table with an appa- 
ratus for shaving. The Diary caught his eye, 
and he deliberately read it. 

** Equal to Miss Julia Mills’s Diary,” he com- 
mented. ‘But why do you end it?” 

‘* Because you have come and would read 
whatever I might write.” 

He came toward me and offered his hand. 

* Pooh, Gérard! what nonsense it is for me 
to take your hand.” 

He was silent again for a moment, and then 
ordered me once more to shut the window. It 
was damp, but I rose and left it open. As I 
walked across the room the impulse seized me 
to leave it to him; but he anticipated my thought, 
and caught me just as I put my hand on the 
latch. 

**T dare say you will keep me here,” I said, 
**but what will my staying avail you?” 

‘*You are my wife; why shouldn’t I compel 
you to stay?” and he favored me with Petruchio’s 
opinion : 

**She is my goods, my chattels, she is my house, 

My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my any thing.” 

“He forgot to say aught about the sou/ of 
the shrew, didn’t he?” 

Cool enough to quote Shakspeare as he was, 
I aaw that he was deeply agitated. I went on: 

**Do you know that facts are no longer stub- 
born to me? I shall fight them, and conquer.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘*T mean there shall be something ideal in 
my life to live for—an ideal man, maybe.” 


** Where will you find him ?” 

**Yonder,” I answered vaguely, looking to- 
ward the window. 

** Did you ever have an ideal, Caroline, that 
you were disappointed in utterly ?” 

I never had, I said, but his question disturb- 
ed me. What if I were in fault somehow ? 

** Madam, I will leave you. There seems to 
be a lack of sofas in the house for one to sleep 
on, but I think I can manage the night.” 

‘* Before you go, let me give you a text to 
discourse upon. Doctor Brown sent me from 
under your tyranny.” 

‘*The tyranny of love,” he said to himself. 

**You nearly extinguished me.” 

“ae TP’ 

**T can’t love you in your way.” 

** And you wouldn't let me love in my way 

**Had you any way ?” 

*“*T might have had.” 

He darted out like an arrow, and I fell to 
crying. 

When I opened my door the next morning 
he was beside it, leaning against the wall, very 
pale. My impulse was to stop; but I did not 
follow it, and walked down stairs. We entered 
the room, however, at the same time. Mr. Bow- 
man looked at me over his spectacles till I felt 
uncomfortable ; but he was uncommonly ‘‘chip- 
per,” to use his own expression, during break 
fast. 

The day ended as it began. Several days 
passed like it. I watched Gérard, and he 
watched me. It was strange, but I was obliged 
to acknowledge that I was making his acquaint- 
ance in this silent way. He was not the man 
[ had known as my husband. His eyes often 
sought mine; perhaps he was making the same 
mental comments. 

Mr. Bowman informed us one day that he 
was on the point of being very sick, and begged 
us to take care of him. I asked him what the 
He replied that the foolishness 
of two young people of his acquaintance was 
killing him by inches. 

I believe I turned pale and looked weak ; for 
Gérard dropped the book he was reading, and 
rushed toward me, exclaiming: 

**It is not you who are foolish, Caroline; it 
is I!” 

‘*No, it is not you, Gérard; it is me.’ 

“Can you Jove a brute ?” 

“Brute!” Mr. Bowman exclaimed. ‘‘ She 
knows the universal truth that Nature did not 
turn us out handsomely; reptile and four-legged 
rudiments cling to us yet.” 

‘* Caroline !” 

** Gérard !” 

‘* Now isn’t this enough to make me down 
sick?” cried the old man. ‘‘ Kiss each other 
and do better, and give my love to Brown.” 

Gérard told me afterward, with a queer smile, 
that his first night in Marlow was spent in look- 
ing for my ‘‘ideal man.” 

‘** And you found him,” I answered. 
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Brown eyes, 
Little nose; 
Dirt pies, 
Rumpled clothes ; 


Torn books, 
Spoilt toys; 

Arch looks, 
Unlike a boy's; 


Little rages, 
Obvious arts; 
(Three her age i=.) 

Cakes, tarts; 


POLLY. 
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POLLY. 


Falling down 
Off chairs ; 
Breaking crown 
Down stairs; 


Bribing you 
With kisses 
For a few 
Farthing blisses; 


Wide awake, 
As you hear, 

**Mercy’s sake, 
Quiet, dear |’ 


New shoes, 

New frock; 
Vague views 

Of what's o'clock, 
When it’s time 


To go to bed, 
And scorn sublime 


For what is said; 


Folded hands, 
Saying prayers, 
Understands 
Not, nor care; 


if 
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it odd, 
iles away; 
Yet may God 
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Hear her pray! 


Bedgown white, 
Kiss Dolly; 
Good-night! 
That's Polly, 
Fast asleep, 
As you see; 
Heaven keep 


My girl for me! 
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HOW MR. PENRYN GOT THE DYKEDALE LIVING. 


I—THE GREAT WHITE FLOOD. 
as HEO,” said the Vicar, ‘‘ read this.” 

He put his head into the room where his 
daughter sat at work; he dropped a note into 
her hand as she came forward to receive it, 
pulling back his own hand hastily because it 
was not quite steady. He did not look at her, 
nor wait for either question or answer, but shut 
the door, and went down stairs again into the 
dining-room, where another daughter sat by the 
fire reading, and a little boy lay at full length 
on the rug with a cat in his arms. 

**Can’t you go and play somewhere else, 
Charlie?” said his father. ‘‘I want to be quiet 
a bit.” 


The boy cleared off, and the Vicar put his | 


slippered feet on the fender with a great sigh. 
He had had a hard day of it, and was tired ; 
but the sigh did not spring altogether from that 
source. It broke from him when he thought 
of the young girl up stairs, the note he had tak- 
en to her, and another letter to himself in which 
hers had been inclosed. He put his elbows on 
his knees, and leaned down toward the fire; 
and there rose before him nearly thirty years 
of incessant work and poverty. He did not 


look at the picture to complain about it; on 
the contrary, something had brought to his rec- 
ollection a spot in those thirty years which was 
very bright to him still, in spite of the tongues 


that raised around it a clamor of imprudence. 
Well, so he had been imprudent. He, possess- 
ing no private property, had dared to marry 
upon his curacy. He did not think he had ever 
repented it, however. Imprudent as it was, he 
might have waited until now, and things would 
have been but little better in a worldly point of 
view. It was true that he had been for some 
few years a vicar, but it was also true that, out 
of his two hundred per annum, he had to pay a 
curate, since it was impossible for him single- 
handed to work a parish so large and scattered 
as his present one. 

** And there are the boys,” sighed the Vicar. 
“Fred is getting toward manhood, and Charlie— 
I’m sure I don’t know what I shall do with them.” 

But these desultory thoughts were all outside 
the subject which in reality had stirred up in 
him a strange commotion of hope, anxiety, and 
wonder. He took the letter received but a few 
minutes ago from his pocket and read it again. 
It was signed Julian Guest, and contained a 
proposal for the hand of Mr. Penryn’s eldest 
daughter, Theodora, 

**T can’t make it out at all,” commented the 
Vicar. ‘*A man like Julian Guest, a great es- 
tated squire who might be in Parliament, proba- 
bly will be some day, to think about my Theo! 
It’s the most wonderful thing I ever knew.” 

He remembered, also, that this Julian Guest 
had in his gift the living of Dykedale, and that 
by what seemed to him a peculiar chance, the 
present incumbent was not at all likely to live 


. 


{another twelvemonth. This recollection it was 


which had made his hand tremble as he gave 
the note to his daughter. Mr. Guest had no 
near relative that he knew of in holy orders, and 
he could not prevent a little feeble hope from 
springing up in his heart. What more likely 
than that Theo’s husband should think of her 
father when the Dykedale living was vacant ? 
But would Julian ever be Theo's husband ? 
That was the point. His heart sank a little again 
as he asked the question. Only a day or two 
ago she had said to him, “I wish that stupid 
Mr. Guest wouldn’t come here so often, hi 
makes me nervous.” 

For his own part, the Vicar was not ambitious 
nor eager after wealth; but to see his daughter 
so well provided for, and to be able to educate 
his boys and start them in life! To be able to 
give to the poor without the painful conscious- 
ness that his alms were in reality so much pinch- 
ed out of a fund already insufficient for the needs 
of his family ; to be able sometimes to take a 
little rest in this evening of his hard-worked 
life! If Theo offended Mr. Guest, or if there 
could be no marriage relations between them, 
then of course he, the Vicar, would have n 
more chance of Dykedale than any other stran- 
ger. 

And then he began to wonder if Theo knew 
about this living, and what she thought of Ju- 
lian’s letter, and if the incumbent— 

‘*God forgive me!” broke out the Vicar in 
his reverie. ‘*What sort of a servant am I, to 
be counting the chances of another man’s life fo. 
my own gain? [ won’t think about it. I'll put 
Theo out of my head for a while.” 

He got up and went to a book-case in the cor- 
ner of the room; but Theo was not to be put 
aside so easily. 

‘* Meg,” said the Vicar, rummaging, ‘‘ I want 
—where’s that book I had last night ?” 

**Isn’t it there, papa? I'll ask Theo.” 

She was going out of the room, but Mr. Pen- 
ryn caught her arm, and drew her back. 

‘“No; let Theo alone now. And you must 
learn to be a helpful little woman; we may not 
always have Theo with us. Go and ask for my 
boots if they’re dry, for I have got to go out 
again to-night.” 

Meanwhile, Theo up stairs was standing at 
the window of her room, looking out upon the 
great white flood which lay along the valley, 
half swallowing the willows by the river bank, 
and rising high up the stem of the great ash, 
under which Fred had made a seat for her in 
holiday time long ago. Oh, if that time could 
only come back! Her work lay on the floor as 
it had dropped from her fingers. She was look- 
ing over the flood toward Dykedale, thinking 
about Julian Guest and wishing—wishing with 
all her heart that he had never written that letter. 

Mr. Guest was a rich, great man; he lived in 
a very different sort of way from theirs; she 
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THINKING AND WISHING. 


had nothing in common with him, knew and | at the Vicarage, which was, perhaps, alm 
cared nothing at allabout him. The first occa-| only hour when he had a chance of seeing Theo. 
sion of his visit to the Vicarage had been, she Then he always 
believed, business; since then he had <ome 


st the 


got asked to stay for luncheon. 
and always accepted, to the occasional dismay 
often, dropping in at about the hour for dinner of the young hostess, who was too much occu- 
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pied in her home cares to trouble herself about 
the meaning of his visits. She had spoken the 
extent of her thoughts concerning Julian when 
she said he made her nervous. He had some 
slight impediment in his speech, a sharp occa- 
sional catching, which she magnified into a 
stammer. He could talk to the Vicar fast 
enough; but if he spoke to her he was almost 
sure to stammer. What was she to do about 
this dreadful letter ? 

By-and-by she went down to the dining- 
room, half hoping, half fearing to tind her fa- 
ther there waiting for her. He gave a sharp 
upward glance as she entered,.and then began | 
pulling on his boots hastily. 

** You are not going out again this evening, 
papa?” says Theo. 
“Yes, I am. 

Combe Lane.” 

**Combe Lane! why, it’s mil¢s away. 
Mr. Trafford go?” 

**Tt isn’t Trafford’s end of the parish,” said 
Mr. Penryn, curtly. ‘I must go.” 

** And you haven’t had any tea. Papa—” 

The Vicar got up and silenced her with a 
quick, imperative gesture. They had both been 
keeping back from the one subject, he knowing 
intuitively and feeling in the knowledge a sting 
of disappointment, that his poor little castle was 
tottering, and she because she really did not 
know how to begin or what to say. She looked 
at him with a glance of mute appeal. What did 
he want her todo? What was he going to say ? 

Mr. Penryn himself was struggling with : 
momentary temptation. Theo was so good, so 
gentle, and loving, that if he were to say now, 
‘For my sake, and for the good of your broth- 
ers and sister, accept this offer,” he believed she 
would obey. And the advantages really did 
seem so great, seconded by an insidious voice 
which said, ‘It is for her own good too;, you 
should urge it upon her,” that he had to fight 
hard for victory. Finally, he bent down his 
gray head and kissed her. 

**Pon’t be precipitate, Theo. Take time to 
consider; be certain of your answer, and then 
give it. When I come back to-night you shall 
tell me what it is. Only be honest and true, 
and remember we must not do evil that. good 
may come. God bless you.” 

No one, perhaps, but Theo herself would 
have known what it cost the poor Vicar to say 
those words, which he felt were thrusting away 
his own hopes from before his eyes. He was 
human, and a father; and the thought of being 
able to provide for his own had risen up before 
him as a fair and excusable hope. Theo knew. 
Theo went back into her own room, put her 
head down on the window, and sobbed out a 
sudden passion of sorrow, and love, and anger. 

Anger against Julian Guest for bringing this 
trouble upon them; sorrow and love for the 
gray-haired man who had just gone out to his | 
tramp through the muddy lanes, striking away 
with his own hand the cup which offered him | 
well-earned help and comfort in his age. 


There’s Harrison ill up in 


Can't 
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She should never love any body as she loved 
him; why, then, was this sacrifice impossible ? 
Why not take Julian and leave the result to 
chance? What matter about her own happi- 
ness or—Julian’s? Why did her whole heart 
go out against Mr. Guest, and his great house 
and wealth, with passionate rebellion and cause- 
less dislike? And what wassheto do? What 
could she do? 

“Oh, must I do it—must I? I hate him. 
How wicked it is to sayso. Julian! like som: 
horrible old name out of a book! How I wish 
I had got yesterday back again!” 

She turned back again to the window, and 
saw the rosy tints dropping upon the flood, as 
it lay spread out before her in the setting sun. 
She saw small bales of sticks and rubbish go 
drifting down madly on toward the sea, and a 
dreary thought suggested itself that she was like 
them, drifting on helplessly toward an unknown 
sea, unable to stop if she wished it. 

‘*What matter if I do suffer, so 
father—is happy ?” 

Only remember, we must not 
good may come. 

She recalled the words, but they did not seem 
to affect her much. She thought of them in- 
differently—a little impatiently—with a sort of 
blank wonder why it was so hard to be good 
Then her thoughts went out to her father busy 
in his ministrations according to his habit; go- 
ing from house to house wherever he was want- 
ed; stinting himself miserably that the famished 
might be fed. How large the good that might, 
nay, must result from that one bit of evil, if 
she could only resolve to do it! Was it 
evil? 

She thought it over a little longer, and then 
covered her face with her hands, and tears- 
—not like the first rebellious outbreak, but gen- 
tle tears—fell through the clasped fingers. 

‘Tt is evil. God help me not to do it; not 
to want to do it for my father’s sake; not to 
hate Julian Guest!” 

Mr. Penryn reached Combe Lane, and a wo- 
man courtesied to him from the doorway of the 
house he was about to visit. 

‘* He’s very bad,” she said. 
hardly know you, Sir.” 

Mr. Penryn stopped a moment at the door: 
he was trying to throw off those personal inter 
ests and thoughts, through which the woman's 
voice, her swollen eyes, and fingers restlessl\ 
pinching up patterns in her apron, fell upon him 
with a dull inconsequence. 

‘* What does the doctor say ?” 

‘‘Why, he won't say much good, Sir. 
told me to get some wine, but—” 

Mechanically Mr. Penryn’s hand went to his 
pocket, searched there a minute, and came out 
again. 

‘I'll see when I go home,” he said. ‘He 
shall have some to-night, if possible. Now I'll 
go in, please, for it’s getting late.” 

He came out of the cottage with a grave face. 
If the lines worn in it were deeper and sadder 


that he—my 


do evil that 


**T doubt he'll 
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than before, the look of uncertain, unquiet ex- 
pectation and wishfulness was gone from it. 

‘A little while,” he thought, “these great, 
strong ships go boldly to and fro among the 
troubled waters; big waves buffet them, but 
they are unmoved. A sudden blast strikes 


them, and they swing round and reel, an 
stagzert into port —the last port, from whence 
they shall issue no more till the great heart of 
Oh, Divine 
Hand that rules each tiny voyage, only for cour- 
age and a calm trust, t 
buffits cheerfully, and covet only what Supreme 
Wisdom has seen fit to give!” 

He passed on into the darkness of the lane 


the worl 1 itself has ceased to beat. 


take its waves and 


between those overhanging hedges; he went 
down it feeling the way with his stick, and 
starting now and then as a single heavy drop 
from the black sky plashed upon his face. He 
saw light in an upper window of his own house, 
and the shadow of a curly head and laughing 
lips upon the blind. Then he went in, and 
found Theo waiting for him in the dining-room. 

“*T saw Ctrarlie up stairs,” he said. ‘*I sup- 
pose he went without you. I am glad they 
spared you to-night.” 

He stood up before the fire, and looked at her 
in quiet wonder. She was young, and the im 
pulses and passions of the young must be warm 
at her heart.” 
and while he watched the needle fly about, shin- 


But she was occupied as usual; 


ing in the fire-light, he wondered how it was that 
such a crisis as this had made no vehement 
stir and flutter in the monotony of the girl's 
life. 

Suddenly she put down the work, and stood 
up also, a little behind him. 

‘*Papa, [ have thought of it all a great deal. 
I have been thinking about it ever since you 
went, and [—can't 

‘he Vicar put out his hand, and drew her to- 
ward him. 

** My little Theo, you are not afraid to tell 
me that you can not like Mr. Guest well enough 
to take him for a husband? It is all as it should 
be. What could we—what could I have done 
without vou ?” 

Theo, locking up into his face, tried with all 
her might to read it, and to keep down the rising 
sob of sorrow for him. 

** You are very good to me, papa. 
it was good of Mr. Guest too, but—” 

**Good of him! Well, Theo, I don’t know 
about that. At any rate it is the best compli- 
ment he could have offered you. Better write 
your answer to-night, and have done with it. 


I suppose 


And now, my dear, see if there’s any port-wine 
in the house, will you? I must send some up 
to Harrison at once. I'm afraid he will hardly 
live through the night.” 

As he spoke, by the mechanical force of hab- 
it, he put down the tongs with which he had 
been about to break the dull lumps in the grate. 
There would be colder weather than this, and 
it would not do to be extravagant. And he 
smiled as he thought to himself that with the 
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tongs he laid down the brief vision of the Dyke- 


' 
dale living. 


Mr. Julian Guest got his letter in the morn- 
ing. He sat down to read it in a deep old-fash- 
ioned window-seat in his picture-gallery; and 
when he had read it he folded it back into the 
envelope, put it in his pocket, and looked oat, as 
Theo had looked the eve ning before, at the flood 

He sat there a long time, stung to his fing: 
ends with disappointment and mortification. A 
servant came to tell him his horse was ready, 
‘Send him b 


I've changed my mind, 


to which he replied, k again to 
the stable; 

He could speak fluently enough to his serv- 
ants and to those with whom he was on famil- 
iar terms; only before strangers this miserable 
stumbling remembered him, and made prey of 
him relentlessly. 

** Well, it wasn’t likely!” he said to ltimself 
at last. 
that I dare say she never dreamed of such a 
thing. Would there have been more chance if 
I had waited a bit, I wonder? But it’s of mm 
use to wonder about that now.” 

Then he began to ask himself if he really 
had not been guilty of a little worldly pride; 


l, silent log 


‘Iam such a great, stupi 


if he had not cast a passing thought to his posi- 


tion and his wealth as being very much in his 


favor. At any rate they had not tempted Theo; 
and in spite of his disappointment, a spark of 
exultation came into his eyes at the thought. 
hen his 
the chimneys of the rectory, and his momentary 
exultation died out. He had thought of Mr. 


Penryn in connection with that house ; he thought 


glance fell upon the church tower and 


of him again now, and his cheeks burned and 
his heart sank at the thought. They 


so near to him; and just at the moment he did 


would be 


feel as if he could never face Theo again. 

‘But it ought to make no difference,” re- 
flected Mr. Guest. 

He got up and passed out of the silent com- 
pany of people whose living feet had once ech- 
oed on those shining boards, whose living hearts 


heavy with 


had once been warm with hope and 
He went into the drawing- 
He had got into a 


habit of treating his house and its furniture in 


regret, as his was. 
room and thought of Theo. 


this speculative sort of association with her. He 
looked at a splendidly-covered modern chair 
standing beside one of the windows, below which 
lay a vast, undulating panorama, with a faint 
line of blue in the distance. 
sit there and look out upon this, as he had fan 
cied her doing. He turned out of that room 
quickly. It had been especially hers, and now 
he hated it. 

‘*T shall never have a wife, and of what use 
are all these grand rooms to me? I have a 
great mind to lock them all up.” 

He went into his own study, and from thence 
he saw again the rectory house, and its green 
lawn stretching down to mect his own, with 
only the river between. Theo would walk there, 
and he should see her from the windows. A 


She would never 


— 
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poor thing to weigh against the gift of the liv- | 
ing; but it did so. 

‘*Tt ought to make no difference,” repeated 
Julian. ‘* He is a good man; he is one of the 
best men I have ever known. He shall have 
the living.” 


Il.—THE “ FAIRY.” 

Winter had passed, and spring and summer; 
the autumn god was at hand again. 

Julian Guest stood on the lawn of the Dyke- | 
dale Rectory with a bouquet of rare flowers in 
his hand. At a little distance from him Charlie 
Penryn and a big Newfoundland rolled over | 
each other on the sunny slope, but Mr. Guest 
was not thinking aboutthem. He was wonder- 
ing as to the condition of his largest boat, the 
Fairy, in which he was to be permitted to row | 
Theo, and her sister, and Charlie down the 
river to Dykedale Abbey the next day. Also, 
he had his flowers to think about, and to keep | 
watch in the drive for Theo, chafing at the idea 
of having to go home without seeing her. | 

He went forward to meet her at the drive 
gate. He held the gate open for her, he saw 
in her face the sudden consciousness that he had 
been waiting for her; andhe wasdumb. When 
they reached the top of the drive he stopped, | 
and held out his flowers. 

‘*T—got them for you myself—out of the con- | 
servatory. Will you have them ?” 

Then he said good-by, and went off down the 
lawn; unfastened his boat, and punted himself 
across with a single paddle. 

*T'll have the Fairy’s rowlocks seen to. T'll 
have a carpet put down in her, and—some of 
those fine cushions lying useless about the draw- 
ing-room.” 

And Theo stood behind a small juniper look- | 
ing after him till he reached the opposite side 
and sprang out. She‘went into the house, and 
her sister turned round from the drawing-room 
window, saying, ‘‘ He’s not so very ugly 
all; is he, papa?” 

** Ugly!” echoed Theo. 

‘**Mr. Guest, of course.” 

Then Theo felt that her father was looking at 
her, and she hid her flowers and went up stairs 
to her own room. 

Julian ugly! <A strange light came over her 
face as she repeated the words. 

She turned back again into the room with the | 
flowers in her hand. She thought she would 
keep those flowers and never part with them. 
She touched them tenderly; and unbound the 
paper case and the damp moss from round the | 
stems as carefully as though they could have felt 
her touch. 

**T’m afraid—I do like him to give me flowers. 
I'm afraid I like him—himself, Julian.” 

There was something wonderfully musical 
about the name which had been vilified twelve 
months ago as out of an old book. Perhaps she 
forgot all about that, or perhaps she began to 
have a profound contempt for the girlish judg- 
ment which had made so rash and headstrong a 
decision. She watched the sunlight over the 
trees till it was gone; then she went into the 


after 


‘* Who?” 





| could afford to do that now. 


| shining merrily. 


| the river. 
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She 
It was no longe: 
necessary for those busy fingers to be occupied 
in perpetual stitching, or the young brain in 
plans for economy. The new rector could have 
his fire, if he liked, unstinted; Charlie could Zo 
to school, and Fred to Oxford. The rector’s 
work in his parish was no longer hindered, and 
his alms circumscribed by home cares, and a 
ceaseless struggle to make both ends meet. All 
this they owed to Julian. 

Mr. Penryn came into the room, and stopped 
in passing the piano to look over her shoulder. 

‘* A happy change, papa,” said Theo; ‘ very 
happy. We must not forget that it is possible 
to be too happy in such changes.” 

But Theo’s sun would not cloud. 


drawing-room and sat down to the piano. 


It went on 
It shone over the water in the 
morning, and sent a thousand rainbow ripples 
along the path which the Fairy cut through 
It shone out over the crumbling ruin 
which they went ostensibly to see; what did 
Theo know about it after all? And it tinged 
the purple western clouds with gold when they 
stood once more on the rectory lawn unwilling 
to acknowledge that the trip was over. 

** Not many such days as this in a lifetime,” 
said Julian. ‘*‘ Don’t let us go in yet.” 

*¢ And don’t let us go in yet,”’ echoed Charlie. 


| ** Meg ean take the shawls in if she likes.” 


A dark figure came up the road from the vil- 
lage, looked at the group on the lawn, and then 
passed into the house. 

‘*T should like to know what you are think- 
ing of,” said Julian, after a while. 

‘*T was thinking,” replied Theo, ‘‘ how good 
it was of you to give him the living.” 

Mr. Guest suddenly flung his silver-mounted 
stick far away down the river, and sent the 
Newfoundland after it; Charlie running by the 
side. 

‘*But you didn’t think it good of me—” he 
began rapidly. ‘‘’'Tell me—what did you think 
of me when you got that letter?” 

“ What did I think ?” repeated Theo, hesitat- 
ing. ‘‘I believe I thought I hated you!” 
‘But you don’t hate me now, Theo? 
Theo, I love you better than ever. 


Dear 
Come and 


make that motley old pile the dearest place in 


all the world. I—can’t look at you for fear you 
should be thinking the same as you did before.” 
** But I don’t hate you,” said Theo. “Iam 
very sorry [ ever did, 7, I did. I knew nothing 
of you then.” 
Mr. Guest stooped toward the Newfoundland, 
took the prize from his teeth, and threw it back 


| again into the river. 


The rector looked at them from the win- 
dow, and a muddy lane, dark with overhanging 
hedges, came before him ; a woman standing at 
a cottage door, and a death-bed. 

‘*But for that,” he thought, ‘‘I might have 
urged her then in my folly. I should have been 


| here all the same; she would have been a mis- 


erable wife, and my conscience would have killed 
me. I thank that solemn death which kept me 
back from doing evil that good might come.” 


THE MOON’S WANDERINGS. 
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THE MOON’S WANDERINGS. 


I. Iv. 


HE keeper is gone to the feast to-night,” Then the moon shone bright on the father’s gun 
Is the whispering poacher’s call ; **Ah! did you not hear that strange shot? 
His wife and his child are sleeping: bright I fear me, and tremble, and can not rest, 
Shines the moon on the chamber wall. For my father’s gun it was not.” 


TI. Ve 


As she shone on the palely glimm’ring bed, ** Child!” cried the mother, “it is but a dream, 
The child grasp’d his mother’s warm hand— Look not in the moonlight again; 

**Q mother! why tarries father so long? When father returns with the morning’s bean 
I fear, for ‘tis lone o’er the land l 


You'll know that your dreams are all vain 


Il. Vi. 


“Oh! look not into the moonlight, my child, Then the moon shone clear on the father’s head, 
Oh! close fast those little tired eyes ; As his picture hung in the light ; 

The moon is bright, but the night it is long, His child started up with a sudden ery, 
Sleep on till to-morrow’s sun rise.” ‘* Mother! why is his face so white ?” 


Vil. 


And ere the mother awoke from her sleep, 
Or ere she had left her lone bed, 

And while she was wond’ring why he had stay’d, 
They had brought him home to her dead. 














A STORMY NIGHT. 

¢ WFULLY hot to-night! close and sultry 

4x asan oven. I suspect the monsoon will 
set in before six hours are over. Yes, thank 
you, captain, [ll take a little brandy-pawnee, 
and light one of those capital cheroots of yours. 
Beg your pardon, Mr. Travis ; I didn’t see you, 
sitting there in the shadow of the purdah. ‘This 
tent-life is new to you, isn’t it?” 

And Dr. Bates, the surgeon attached to the 
frontier corps of Irregulars which I had then the 
honor to command, took his seat on the rude 
ottoman, made of basket-work, and covered with 
felt, which was the principal piece of furniture 
in my bell-shaped canvas abode. He lit his 
cigar very deftly, laid a folded paper on the 
table, and informed me, officially, that he had 
come to make his report. Then he became 
conversational again. 

**Not such a heavy sick-list, all things con- 
sidered. I’ve put down two of the troopers as 
fit for duty. The havildar, Mummoo Khan, 
asks for his discharge. His right arm will 
never recover the effects of that gunshot wound; 
bone comes away in splinters, and the hurt is 
badly suppurated. Lall Singh and Motee Khan 
are worse. Errington, poor fellow—” 

** Ah! doctor, what of him ?” asked I, throw- 
ing down my newspaper. 

**Won't live through the night. Quite ra- 
tional now, and the delirium cleared away, but 
sinking fast. I’ve left some cordial with his 
bearer, with orders for him to have some every 
half hour; but all the College of Surgeons 
couldn't keep the lamp alight for another twen- 
ty-four hours. By-the-way, he would be glad, 
captain, if you could go and sit with him a bit. 
It would be a kindness, after all.” 

I got up at once, took my sabre, and sallied 
forth. ‘The whole camp was bathed in a flood 
of the purest and whitest moonlight, in which 
the tents shimmered like silver. 


Close up to 
our encampment came the dark jungle, from 
which strange sounds, the crics of wild animals, 
the notes of night-birds, and the hum and whirr 


of insects, came in weird chorus. In one open 
space a great watch-fire was burning, red and 
smoky, and around it sat a number of our Se- 
wars, cooking, eating grapes and other Punjab 
fruit, or gravely puffing at their everlasting 
chillums. A little way off, around a smaller 
fire, were grouped a number of camp-followers, 
like figures of bronze, scantily attired in white 
cotton cloth, and beyond the fires the picketed 
horses were feeding. _I stood before Errington’s 
tent, but I hesitated to enter, in spite of the dis- 
tinct invitation I had received. Errington was 
a being apart from the rest of us, among whom 
good-fellowship and frankness were so much the 


rule that any exception was doubly notable. | 


He was not what would usually be called a 
morose person, but he had constantly main- 
tained a reserve and stiffness of bearing in all 
his dealings with his brother officers which re- 
pelled intimacy while avoiding actual offense. 
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|to keep at a distance. 


This was the more vexatious, because Lieuten- 
ant Errington was unmistakably a gentleman, 
well bred, well read, and of something more 
than average abilities. I know of no man i: 
the service who would have been more popular 
had he not shrunk from popularity, and whe: 
he became my subaltern I had done my best t 
be on friendly terms with him, butin vain. H 
did his duty perfectly, even zealously, and was 
only too forward in the hour of danger, but no- 
thing could thaw that icy reserve of his. H 
soon gave me to understand, by the cold polite 
ness of every word and action, that our inter- 
course was to be limited to its official phase, and 
that intimacy was out of the question. Few 
commanding officers, perhaps, have had to put 
up with such a rebuff from a subordinate, and i: 
speaks well for Errington’s tact that he ab- 
stained from offending those whom he desire: 
Offended, however, | 
was not, and the rather that I had long fancied 
that some overpowering sorrow, some memor) 
that rankled in the heart, was the true cause of 
what appeared to many as unreasonable petu- 
lance. 

And now the poor fellow was dying of wounds 
received in a skirmish with some rascally Af- 
ghan horse-robbers, aggravated by jungle fever, 
and I stood at the door of his tent, hesitatiny 
for a moment ere entered. It was, as the doc- 
tor had said, unusually hot, even for that cli- 
mate and season. The weight and sultriness of 
the atmosphere were oppressive and dispiriting, 
and I thought that the cries and Babel of name- 
less sounds that surged up from the dark forest 
had a peculiar accent of menace and boding. 
The fire-beetles and fire-flies, living jewels, 
flashed as they darted through the thickets nea 
athand. I saw the white turban and glittering 
carbine of the sentinel, now ruddy in the fire- 
light, now wan and pale in the moonbeams, a: 
he paced to and fro. Gently pushing aside thi 
curtain, I entered the tent. 

The dying man lay propped up with pillows 
in a half recumbent attitude. Beside the bed 
was a table, littered with medicine bottles and 
glasses, writing materials, and a bright lamp. 
The subaltern’s sword and revolver lay there, 
too, and beside them the poor fellow’s 
watch, ticking as it marked off the fast waning 
moments of his ebbing life. The brown intelli- 
gent face, wiry mustache, and striped turban of 
the bearer were to be seen close at the bedhead. 
Quiet and attentive, he waited till the wate 
should mark the proper time for administering 
thecordial. Other faces were there none around 
that sad couch. The only Europeans with our 
little corps were the surgeon, myself, and the 
acting subaltern, Travis, who had been detailed 
from Peshawur to do duty in Errington’s stead. 

‘* Ah, captain, this is kind of you,” said the 
sufferer, as his haggard eyes brightened at my 
appearance, and he held out his wasted hand, 
| which was thin and burning hot. ‘TI hardly 
| hoped to see you, and my time is so short. Sit 
| down, as close to the bed as you can, for my 
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voice is getting weak, and I have much to tell. 
Khoorshid Ali, the cordial.” 

He drank a few drops of the restorative, and 
then, cutting short my well-meant common- 
places about the propriety of his not exciting 
himself and the prospects of his recovery, said, 
earnestly : 

‘¢Excuse me; I have too much on my mind 

» die easily, and I do not know at what mo- 

ment the delirium may return. I thought to 
arry the story untold with me to my grave, 
jut since the fire of the fever has cooled away 
from my brain, and death’s ice-cold fingers have 
vegun to tighten their clutch upon my heart, I 
have formed a new resolve. I will tell all. 
As sure as you are sitting by my bedside, when 
[ lay tossing last night in the very fangs of the 
fell disorder, I saw her, yonder, by the tent- 
loor.” 

His voice failed him, and he made an impa- 
tient sign to his servant to give him some more 
of the cordial. To attempt to check him, un- 
der the circumstances, would, I felt, be cruel 
and useless, and I therefore patiently waited till 
he could muster fresh strength. I noticed that 
the poor fellow’s eye, though glittering, was 
steady, and that his tone was that of intense, 

oncentrated conviction. He spoke again: 

‘* When first I joined the corps you were good 
‘nough to show me much kindness, and it is my 
wwn fault that we have not been friends. My 
‘hurlishness appeared to you, I am sure, in the 
worst light, but, Thursby, I am equally sure 
that you are too good-hearted a fellow to har- 
bor resentment against a dying man. Your 
presence here, after all my cold and hanghty 
conduct, is a proof of that. And believe me 
that caprice has not been the true motive of my 
unsocial behavior. When the blight fell upon 
my life I turned away from human friendships 
forever. Companionship, the frank intercourse 
f my equals, galled my morbid soreness of heart. 
Alone, I brooded over the miserable past. That 
[ was wrong in my theory of life is very proba- 
ble, but the mistake is not now to be set right. 
My breath will hardly last me, I fear, until the 
tale is told. 

‘* Six years ago, at a small watering-place on 
the southern coast of England, I met her—the 
lady, I mean, whom I hoped to call my wife. 
Her name was Alicia Morgan. She was young 
—not quite twenty—an orphan, and residing 
with her aunt, a certain Lady Murray, who 
lived at a country house called the Heathlands, 
seven miles from B——. It was at a flower- 
show that we met, and I have never forgotten 
my first glimpse of that beautiful dark face, with 
its lustrous eyes and the profusion of raven hair 
twisted around that small queenly head, as I 
saw it first through a screen of roses and blos- 
somed shrubs. Two pretty girls, her cousins, 
were beside her, but their more commonplace 
loveliness actually seemed to serve as a foil for 
the rare beauty of their young companion. And 
presently an older and matronly lady, evidently, 
by the strong likeness, the mother of the two 
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girls last spoken of, rejoined them, and they all 
moved on. 

‘*T had many friends, and without much dif- 
ficulty I obtained an introduction to Lady Mur 
ray, her daughters, and her niece. It came 
out, by great good fortune, as I thought, that 
my father had been aid-de-e: mp in the Penin 
sula to old Sir Thomas, Lady Murray's hus- 





band. The general was now very aged and 
broken, and his rheumatism kept him a close 
prisoner at home; but he remembered my name 
well, and I was received at Heathlands with all 
the warmth which characterizes the reception 





of an old friend. 


the house, and was always made welcome. 


I was a frequent visitor at 


There were fétes of various sorts going on in 
that hospitable country-side, in the pleasant sum- 
mer weather; and at arc! ery mecting, cric ket- 
match or race-ball, picnic or boating-party, I al- 
ways joined the Murrays, and always found my 
way to Alicia’s side 

‘I have no wish, Thursby, to dwell upon 
what must seem to you the tame routine of mere 
commonplace love-making, and I see by your 
gesture of suppressed impatience that you think 
I am wasting my scanty store of breath in re- 
counting trifles. I will, therefore, hurry on 
Let it suffice, that within two months of my 
first meeting with Alicia Morgan at the flower- 
show I proposed for her hand, and was accept- 
ed. It all came about so suddenly that I could 
hardly believe that my suit had been successful, 
even when the congratulations of the friends to 
whom the news had been imparted came pour- 
ing in upon me. To own the truth, I was half 
frightened by my own good fortune. 

‘*That you may, in some degree, understand 
my feelings, I will give you a brief description 
of the family beneath whose roof, after so short 
an acquaintance, I had wooed and won a not 
unwilling bride. 
and infirmities, testy of temper and impatient 
of contradiction, was managed with consum- 


Sir Thomas, crippled by age 


mate tact by his clever and comely wife, who 
was very much his junior. Lady Murray was 
indeed what in common parlance is styled a 
‘managing woman.’ She knew the world— 
the world of London society—very well, and 
played her own part with great skill. The two 
eldest of her four daughters—she had no son— 
were already well married, in the world’s es- 
teem, and there was little doubt but that their 
younger sisters would also draw prizes in the 
matrimonial lottery. All these girls had good 
looks and some fortune, but in neither respect 
could even maternal partiality have described 
them as the equals of their cousin Alicia. She 
was well dowried, a fair estate in Wales having 
descended to her for lack of male heirs; but it 
was not until after I had made my proposals 
that I learned this fact. To do justice to my 
own motives, mercenary hopes had no share in 
drawing me on. 

‘*T have said enough to show that Lady Mur- 
ray was by no means the sort of relative likely 
to encourage what are called romantic notions, 
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or to sympathize with a love-match, where the 
husband should be the poorer of the two. And 
that such was the case in the present instance I 
found, to my chagrin, there would be no doubt. 
As a bachelor and a Guardsman I was well 
enough off. By the Belgravian standard, on the 
other hand, I was too poor to marry, unless my 
choice should be a woman of property. And 
yet Lady Murray cordially gave her consent, 
and secured that of Sir Thomas, who, as the 
young lady’s guardian, had the power of prohib- 
iting her marriage until she should be of age. 

** Nothing could exceed, I may say, the kind- 
ness of the family. My acquaintance with Ali- 
cia, and with themselves, had been so brief, that 
a term of probation .aight well have been im- 
posed upon me. There would have been no- 
thing harsh or unreasonable in such a stipula- 
tion. But no such stipulation was made. When 
I pressed, as lovers will, for an early day, Lady 
Murray good-humoredly remonstrated, but only 
on the score of the necessary preliminaries. 
‘Lawyers, milliners, confectioners, and coach- 
builders,’ she said, ‘ must have time to play their 
part in a proper manner. At earliest, the wed- 
ding could not take place until the autumn.’ 
But she never seemed to think that any oppor- 
tunity ought to be afforded to Alicia and myself 
to become better versed in each other’s disposi- 
tions, and to draw back, if need be, from the 
hasty engagement that had been plighted under 
such unusual circumstances. 

‘* Even the legal arrangements went on with 
what I was assured was most unwonted smooth- 
ness. What Lady Murray, or the General, may 
have written to the family solicitor, I can not tell; 
but my own man of business was almost ren- 
dered suspicious by the unprecedented straight- 
forwardness with which every inquiry was met, 
and every alteration acceded to. The old law- 
yer, who had fought many a hard battle over 
marriage settlements, and with whom it was an 
article of faith to consider the opposite party as 
a subtle antagonist bent on getting the best of 
the bargain, knew not what to think of the easy 
victory that now seemed to await him. 
yet, as he said in professional dudgeon, the 
lady’s solicitors were an eminent firm, and the 
titles to the property were as clear as titles could 
be. There was no doubt about the matter, but 


visers could not have been greater had I been a 
duke instead of an ensign. It was left for me 


to insist that Alicia’s fortune should be strictly | 


settled on herself. I felt that this precaution 
was due to my own sense of honor. 


were all complete. The wedding was to be a 
very quiet one, after all, it had been decided. 


The ostensible reason for this change in the pro- | 
gramme was the health of old Sir Thomas, who | 


could not undertake a journey to London, and 
whom Lady Murray was unwilling to leave alone 
at Heathlands. I cared little how matters of 
this kind were settled, and was quite content 
that Alicia and I should be married in the little 


And | 
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village church of Hillingdon, the parish in which 
Heathlands was situated. The wedding, as ] 
have said, was to be a very quiet affair, Julia 
and Fanny Murray being the only bridemaids. 
There was to be a breakfast, but only those of 
the neighboring county families whose members 
were intimate with the Murrays had been in- 
vited to partake of it. The day was fixed. The 
settlements had been signed, duly witnessed, and 
returned to London. Milliners, lace-venders, 
jewelers, had executed their orders with more 
or less promptness, and stores of finery, which 
even Lady Murray admitted to suffice to the fur- 
nishing forth of the wardrobe of a young married 
lady—all were ready. The very spot where the 
honey-moon should be spent was settled, in what 
Fanny Murray called a ‘ committee of the whole 
house.’ It was decided that no couple had ever 
been likely to start more smoothly and pleasant- 
ly on the voyage of matrimony. 

‘Tt was come, at last, the eve of the day on 
which Alicia and I were to plight our faith, come 
weal or woe, to one another; and I rode up, as 
usual, to the manor-house, followed by my serv- 
ant. It was my custom to ride those seven miles 
of indifferent road, and to send back the horses, 
with Sam, to a small inn nearly three miles 
from Heathlands. The road, it so happened. 
was singularly wild and ill-provided with houses 
of public entertainment; it led into a bleak hill 
country where the church towers were rare, and 
where a traveler might not be seen for miles 


among the treeless wastes. There was no shel- 


| ter for man or beast short of the Three Horse- 


shoes, which lay, as I have said, about thre« 
miles from the manor-house, and some rods dis- 
tant from a stream which foot-passengers crossed 
by a plank-bridge, but which horses were obliged 
to ford. At Heathlands my horses would of 
course have been cared for had there been the 
necessary accommodation. But the General's 
habits were peculiar. The stabling was old and 
ruinous, and there was only just room enough 
for the carriage-horses, and two pet ponies that 
belonged to the girls, under that part of the 
range that still kept a roof above it. I must tell 
you this, captain, that you may understand what 
followed. 

‘Tt was a dark day in early December, and the 


| clouds hung threateningly about the bleak hill- 
the pliancy of the Murrays and their legal ad- | 


sides, fringed with black fir clumps, but the sun 


| shone out, making the flooded meadows and wet 


roads glitter, as I rode up from B——, about 
noon. There had been a great deal of rain 


| lately, for it was one of those mild, damp sea- 
|sons of which we have had so many. 
‘* Autumn came round, and the preparations | 


The 
brook was nearly up to the girths as we forded 
it, and the mire was deep in the winding lane 
that led to the house. 

‘*My heart was heavy somehow, and I felt 
any thing but the blithe gayety of spirits that 
becomes a bridegroom starting joyously forth on 
a career of wedded happiness. I had never been 
a very thoughtful man. I was young, prosper- 
ous, and my own master, and my inducements 
to meditate had been few. But the great change 
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that was impending, the trust of another’s hap- 
piness, the responsibilities that I was on the 
morrow to accept, had made me ponder and re- 
flect in a way to which I was wholly unused. 
And I reflected, as I passed through the deep 
lanes, where the scarlet berries of the holly 
flashed out from the dusky green of the leaves, 
and where the tall bare elms stood like skeleton 
giants overhead, how very, very little I knew of 
Alicia’s mind and heart—what a stranger I was 
to the beautiful girl whom to-morrow I was to 
hail by the sacred name of wife. 

“It was too true, 
strangers. 
short, but that was not exactly the case in point. 


Alicia and I were almost 
Our acquaintance was certainly very 


People, especially when they love, may learn to 
know each other’s thouglits and feelings in less 
time than that which had elapsed since the day 
of the flower-show. But, I realized it for the 
first time, I knew singularly little of her whom 
I had chosen to be the help-meet of my life. 
As far as I could remember Alicia and I had 
seldom or never been alone, rea//y alone, togeth- 
er. Always, as it seemed to me, some of the 
family had been present when we met, and even 
in the garden at Heathlands, on that evening 
when, in the deep shrubbery, I had poured out 
my heart in a few broken, passionate words, and 
had told my love to Alicia’s half-averted ear, 
Julia Murray had been hovering near, and had 
joined us before any answer had been returned 
to my prayer. And it was from Lady Murray, 
after explanations had taken place, that I had 
first heard that my suit was viewed with favor. 

‘*Even since our engagement I had rarely 
been alone with Alicia, and I was almost startled 
to remember how few were the sentiments ex- 
pressed by her that I could recollect, and how 
slight had been our interchange of ideas. She 
was always lovely, gracious, and calm, like a 
beautiful statue ; but it was wonderful how lit- 
tle communion there had ever been between her 
spirit and my own. Even a lover’s memory, 
which turns the veriest commonplace prattlings 
into daintiest music, could not treasure up many 
of Alicia’s spoken words. I was forced to ad- 
mit, not only that she was habitually silent, but 
that the Murrays had hardly ever, by pure acci- 


dent as it would seem, given me an opportunity 
of being alone with their ward. 

**Dim misgivings, too formless to make a 
permanent impression, crowded on my soul as 


I rode through the park, where the russet leaves, 
soaked with water, lay like a thick carpet be- 
neath the bare trees. I was less hopeful, less 
exultingly sanguine, than formerly, and some- 
thing like a chill ran through my veins as I 
caught sight of the steep gables and quaint red 
roof of the Elizabethan manor-house. These 
vague feelings, however, soon vanished as I re- 
ceived the warm greetings of my friends; and 
as Alicia half shyly put her little hand into 
mine, I thought I had never seen her look so 
beautiful, Indeed she was unusually animated. 
Her dark blue eyes—she had the rare beauty of 
blue eyes in conjunction with raven hair and a 


cheek whose bloom was as darkly rich as that 
of a peach—were more brilliant than was often 
the case; her smile was brighter, and her silver 
laughter more frequent. In general, she really 
did resemble a handsome statue, but now, though 
not talkative, she was at least lively and in high 
spirits. And yet, sometimes, a sudden change 
would come over her delicately-moulded feat- 
ures, and she would seem us if listening to some 
sound inaudible to others, and forgetful of what 
was passing around her. Then the look of rapt 
abstraction would die away, and the fair, smil- 
ing face would resume its former aspect. 

‘* T never spent a more pleasant afternoon and 
evening than on that day, the eve of the wedding 
—the wedding that was never to be. Every mem- 
ber of the fireside group seemed to be disposed 
to contribute to the general joyousness. Even 
Sir Thomas, unusually exempt from rheumatic 
tortures, was in high good-humor, and told some 
campaigning stories that were new, at least to 
me, and by no means bad of their kind. Lady 
Murray and her daughters, clever and well-edu- 
cated women, were very amusing companions, 
and if Alicia said less than the others, her beam- 
ing eyes and gay laugh had an eloquence of their 
own, and her royal beauty seemed to convert her 
in some manner into a privileged being, from 
whom less was to be expected than from others. 
As I have said, we were happy, and, as is often 
the case, our mirth seemed the blither because 
of the stormy weather without. For the storm 
the sheets of rain lashed the 
windows, the wind was loud, and there was thun- 
der rolling afar off as the groaning trees bowed 
to the fury of the gale.” 


had recommenced ; 


So far in his story my poor comrade had pro- 
ceeded with a strength that surprised me, and 
that was evidently due to a concentrated effort 
of will, but once or twice he had paused to 
beckon to the watchful native servant for a fresh 
portion of the cordial. But at this point he 
stopped, gasping and pressing his thin hand to 
his breast, as he sank back among the pillows. 
The bearer, who had nursed many a sick sahib 
on his death-bed, glided actively to his side and 
supported his languid head. Just then the cries 
of the wild animals in the jungle, which had 
been more and more harsh and fretful, ceased, 
and there was an abrupt hush, a solemn still- 
ness when the very ticking of the watch on the 
table seemed to jar upon the ear. This silence 
lasted for a few minutes, perhaps three or four, 
and then came a low muttering sound like that 
of a rising tide. 

In a weak but a resolute voice poor Erring- 
ton went on: 

‘*My usual custom was to leave Heathlands 
at ten o'clock. On this particular night the 
hour had passed unheeded, in the merry flow 
of conversation, when the old butler, a soldier 
once, like his master, came in to tell with mili- 
tary brevity what had occurred. The rain, fall- 
ing furiously on the bleak downs, had swollen 
every stream and runnel; the brook, already 
deepened by much wet weather, was now two 
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yards in depth, and had damaged the foot- 
bridge, while, as for fording, no horse in En- 


gland could breast the torrent. A countryman 
had come across from the Three Horseshoes to 
ask what my servant was to do. He had but 
the alternative of stopping, with the horses, 
where he was, and of riding round to Ashton 
Poplars, where there was a bridge, four miles 
off, and with every prospect of losing his way in 
the storm and the darkness. 

**¢Pooh! pooh! nonsense !’ said Sir Thomas, 
awaking from his nap. ‘ You must take up your 
quarters with us for the night. Can't stumble 
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through those muddy lanes in weather like this, 
can he, Eleanor? No, no, my boy, stop and 
sleep, and at your time of life you'll be early 
enough afoot to get down to B , dress, and 
be back before old Mr Maples puts on his sur- 
plice in the vestry of Hillingdon Church, I war- 
rant you.’ 

‘*So it was settled. Lady Murray went to 
| bid the housekeeper get a room ready for me, and 
there was much laughter among the damsels of 
| the Murray family as to my being ‘ trapped,’ and 
| immured in a Heathlands dungeon for the night. 
| In such laughter and merriment Alicia took no 
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share. On the contrary, one of her odd, silent 
moods came over her, and, for a moment, her 
beautiful faee seemed to stiffen into stone, her 
eves looked coldly forth at vacancy, and her 
lips worked as if she were about to speak. Then 
she started, as Lady Muiray entered, and bent 
over a book of engravings, and during the rest 
of the evening I could not find an opportunity 
of exchanging word or look with her who was 
to-morrow to be my wife. And when I bade 
her good-night Alicia’s hand was deathly cold ; 
it lay passive in mine. She smiled and spoke, 


but it was evidently with an effort, and in a/| 


minute more I was alone. 


| dition. 


‘+ Alone in a great wainscoted bedroom, where | 


the fire and the candles were scarcely able to 
light up the dark green curtains and the sombre 
hangings and oaken scantling of the walls. Sir 
Thomas’s man came and went, bringing, with 


his master’s compliments, razors, brushes, linen, | 


and so forth, and presently asked respectfully if 
I wanted any thing more, bowed, and departed. 
I sat for an hour or more gazing at the fiery 
caverns between the burning coals and moodily 
thinking of Alicia’s strange manner. Did it 
imply girlish fickleness, aversion, change of 
And if so, ought I, as a man of hon- 
or, to hold her to her word? Ought I to wed 
her if she loved me no more? And then rose 
up the stinging doubt, had she ever loved me? 
Was her acceptance of my suit the mere result 
of surprise, perhaps of the persuasion of her rel- 
atives, who were evidently my friends. Long 


purpose ? 


| Alicia slept. 


the mischief; the second would be to spread 
the alarm through the unconscious household. 
Led by the ominous sounds of crackling wood, 
[ hurried along the passage, the smoke growing 
thicker and half blinding me. My r»0m was 
at the extremity of the east wing, at the end of 
a long passage, and the other doors belonged to 
rooms such as the Muniment Chamber, the so- 
called Oratory—which still retained its antique 
furniture, and was regarded as a curiosity—and 
two disused rooms, full of faded but costly up- 
holstery, and which were known as ‘ Lady 
Jane’s parlors,’ in virtue of some obscure tra- 
These two last rooms had their doors 
ajar, and were full of smoke, but I hardly heed- 
ed them; for now I was near enough to the cen- 
tral part of the rambling old house to see a great 
glow and glare of heat and light that proceeded 


from some of the chambers opening on the prin- 


cipal landing-place above the broad oak stair- 
case, and where, as I knew, the Murrays and 
I sprang forward with a cry of 


alarm. Yes, the fire was fiercest in that part. 


| I saw the long tongues of ruddy flame go glid- 
|ing along the dry wainscoting, licking the walls, 


| 


| 


. . | 
I brooded thus, and coming to no satisfactory 
conclusion, flang myself into bed and tried to | 


sleep. 


I woke on a sudden, trembling violent- | 


ly, and with big cold drops standing thick | 


on my forehead; woke, not by degrees, but on 


a sudden, with the start from sleep, the hasty | 


rallying of the faculties, which an abrupt alarm 
can alone inspire. 
while the body slumbered, had roused her sloth- 
ful companion at the call of danger. Thursby, 
we have been in action together. I don’t think 


It was as if the soul, awake | 


climbing in spirals to the ceiling, hissing as it 
gave out volleys of suffocating smoke. Nor was 
I the only one aroused by the peril; for I heard 
the sound of distant and alarmed voices, and 
the clapping of a door, and a shrill ery. 

‘Two, three of the rooms on the left-hand 
side were pouring forth floods of smoke and 
flashes of light, mixed with clouds of sparks and 
scraps of half-consumed muslin or gauze. This 
was especially the case with the chamber near- 
est to the great window, from whose door a red 
glare, like that from a furnace-mouth, came an- 
grily forth. But by what strange accident—ah ! 
there it is at last! 

‘¢ ¢ Fire! fire!’ 

‘The single dreadful word that scares the 


| boldest, and that none can hear without emo- 


you ever saw me flinch when death and life | 
were trembling in the balance; but I assure | 


you that on that occasion I was completely un- 
nerved. Instinctively I felt that peril was near 
—a shapeless, unknown peril that weighed upon 
my heart. Still I rose, relit my candle, and 
hurriedly dressed. 
came thick and short, and I was flurried and 


tion at the dead of the night. A dozen voices 
seemed at once to spread the alarm, and I, too, 
echoed it, although a glance at the broad stair- 
case convinced me that the way of escape was 
open, and that the fire was confined to the upper 
part of the house. The chief seat of the confla- 


| gration was evidently the passage to the left, 


My limbs shook, my breath | 


unsteady; but I crushed down the tremors that | 
beset me, threw on my clothes, and opened the | 


door of my room. 
ger was. The pungent smoke, eddying down 
the corridor, the smell of burning wood, and a 
sound as of hissing snakes blended with the 
well-known crackling sound produced by dry 
timber in a blaze, gave form and substance to 
my vague fears. Then I felt my courage re- 
vive. Heathlands was on fire; there was no 
doubt of that. But if the old house could not 
be saved, there must be ample time to preserve 
every life, and perhaps much property. The 


Then I knew what the dan- | 


where the very beams and joists were burning, 
and where the fire raged in the three rooms I 
have mentioned—empty rooms, no doubt. 

‘* By this time the sleepers had been aroused, 
and Sir Thomas, his clever consort, who was the 
most courageous of the family, and supported 
the halting steps of her crippled husband, Julia 
and Fanny Murray, the serving men and women, 
were soon crowded on the oak staircase and the 
wide landing-place, hastily dressed in clothes 
tossed on under the spur of the sudden alarm, 
and vociferating questions, exclamations, sug- 
gestions. The fire was above, below, every 
where. It was the work of chance, of careless- 
ness, of incendiaries ; but no one ventured on a 
practical hint until the alarm-bell was heard 


first thing to do was to ascertain the extent of | clanging forth from its turret, sturdily tolled by 
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old Job, the soldier- butler, ‘thongh the storm al- 
most outroared the clang of the bell, My eyes 
ranged hastily over the assemblage. There was 
one form missing; the dearest, the fairest. 

‘¢ ¢ Alicia! where is she ?’ 

**And I called her name aloud. Lady Mur- 
ray, very much moved, started, and wrung her 
hands with a gesture of dismay and grief, doubly 
terrible in that trained, impassive woman of the 
world. 

**¢ Alicia!’ she cried. ‘ Yes, this is her work. 
It is a judgment—a judgment on me. Yet I 
meant it for the best. Oh, Mr. Errington, that 
is her room—there, the blue room, at the end, 
where the fire—’ 

‘*T did not hear the rest. Breaking fiercely 
from those who in kindness sought to stop me, I 
rushed through fire and smoke—through burn- 
ing splinters and eddying vapor—on to the door 
of the room at the end, which stood open. And 
there, in the very glow and reek of the hell that 
yawned within—in the midst of the fiery gulf 
which the room had become, I saw—I saw—” 

Here the dying man’s voice sank into a husky 
whisper; and as the bearer sprang to support 
his head and put the cordial to his lips, there 


came a roar and a moan, and then a plashing | 


sound of heavy rain—rain of which we in Eu- 
rope have no idea—and the jungle trees bowed 
groaning, and the tents flapped, and the roaring 
deluge beat like shot upon the canvas; and the 
water bubbled through the purdiah. The mon- 
soon had begun. I dreaded its effect upon the 
sufferer; the recollections it might evoke, har- 
monizing as it would with his own dark memo- 
ries, might shake the hour-glass from which his 
last sands were falling, all too fast. His dulled 


ear, however, did not seem to hear the thunder | 


of the tempest, for he seemed unconscious of the 
storm as he resumed, in a weaker voice : 

‘*T saw Alicia—my own dear and loved Ali- 
cia—my betrothed, my bride—standing before 
the great mirror, in that fatal room. She was 
dressed in her snow-white bridal array, as if for 
the altar. Over her shoulders flowed the long 
wedding-veil, its dainty lace unfolded to the 
fullest length, and on her small queenly head 
was the orange-blossom wreath, lightly placed 
on the raven hair that set off so well the spotless 
purity of the flowers. She wore jewels, too, that 
glistened and flashed in the baleful light of the 


fire. She was like some virgin victim decked | 


for the sacrifice of old. Her face was averted, 


| left no doubt behind. 
sprang to save her. There was fire between ys. 


spite of herself. Poor ‘thing! her incoherent 
ravings, her wild gestures, the terrible deed she. 
with all the cunning of a mad-woman, had done. 
Still I loved her, and | 


She had piled up a barricade of light objects, 
and they, and the curtains of the bed, and the 
woodwork of the room, all blazed furious! y 
The floor had caught. There was a gulf of 


| flame and smoke between Alicia and me: byt 
the further end of the chamber was as yet free 


from fire, and I hoped to reach her and bear he; 
out in my arms to life and safety. 


“The flames beat me back. I struggled 


| hard, but pain and suffocation conquered, and 


I was driven back, mocked by Alicia’s horrible 
vacant laugh, and I stumbled and fell, and should 


| have died there, but for stout-hearted old Jol 


and one of the farming men, who dragged me 
clear of the passage at no little risk to them- 
selves. I did what I could. Indeed I tried to 


| save her—see, Thursby, the deep scars on my 


arms, my neck, my breast, the dusky crimson 
stains of the burning. My clothes were on fire, 
my hair was on fire, when old Job tore me by 
main force from the spot. 

**T recollect lying on the stone floor of the 
great entrance-hall, in the midst of noise and 
confusion. Men were flinging water on the 


| flames, tearing down wood-work with axe and 


pole, shouting, handing up buckets, fighting the 
fire stoutly and well. I lay helpless, while one 


| of the Murray girls, ashen pale, in her white 


wrapper and loose hair, helped Job to hold up 
my wounded head—I had been badly bruised, 
how I know not—and Lady Murray knelt lesi 
me and prayed that God might forgive her, and 
that I would forgive her, for having plotted and 
striven to bring about my marriage with a ma- 
niac. For it was all confessed now. Poor Ali- 
cia, with all her beauty, with her pure, good 
heart, had the lurking taint of hereditary insan- 
ity in her veins. Her aunt and guardian had 
wished her married—married and out of thei 
own daughters’ way, whom her superior loveli- 
ness threw into shadow—that was the whole sad 
truth. No doubt the experiment, on the success 
of which Lady Murray had plumed herself, had 
failed, and Alicia, who had neyer loved me, but 
who was weak and used to obey, had suecumbed 
to a paroxysmm of the dread mental malady, and 
the fire— 

‘** A Jadder! a ladder to the window of the 


but she saw me in the mirror, and turned, and | west room. A hundred pounds to the man that 


fronted me with a smile. 
3ut what a smile! 


her hands, crying with an eldritch laugh that | mounted steadily. 


froze my very marrow: 


I recoiled, horror- | 


helps me!’ 
‘*T was strong then. 


I was on my feet, act- 
struck, while the poor girl waved and wreathed | ive, imperious, directing those about me. And 
her white arms, bowing her flower-crowned head | very soon there was a ladder planted before the 
in greefing, then suddenly stretched out both | window of the fatal chamber, and I mounted, 


The casement, broken by 
| the heat, hung in shivers, and at it stood Alicia, 


‘* «Say, have I not done it bravely! bravely! | waving her arms and singing, as it seemed, but 
For the wedding ! ha! ha! for the wedding! a | showing no sign of fear. Her veil, her robe were 


fine—’ 


| on fire; the flames were closing around her, and 


‘* The last word I did not hear, for I had dart-| | suddenly she screamed and writhed like a lily 
ed forward, resolved to save her—to save her in | seathed by fire; the cruel pain and anguish 


te 
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seemed to clear her clouded reason for a mo- {could travel. To Lady Murray I wrote my for- 


ment, and she called me by my name, and shrick- | giveness—we are all great sinners! 


ed to me for help. Just then there was a crash 
—a dull, heavy crash; ceiling and wall came 
thundering down together, and as the side of 
the house opened outward the crouching figure 
with outstretched arms vanished in a yawning 
gulf of flame. As for me, the ladder was hurled 
down amidst falling masonry and timber; a 
heavy beam crushed me down, and I lay sense- 
less and with a broken collar-bone beneath the 
ruin. 

‘* Thursby, I have told all. The fire was got 
under at last, and the poor remains of her 
who was to have been my wife—of her who had 
been beautiful almost beyond woman’s beauty— 
were recovered. Sut —they did not dare, in 
mercy, to let me see the coffined form of what 
had once been Alicia Morgan. I was slow in 
recovering health; I left the place as soon as I | 


Heaven 
knows I pardoned her; but I could never again 
bear to look on any of them. I left my holiday 
regiment. Weary of life, and hoping for ome 
stirring occupation that should lull memory, I 
sought an appointment in this branch of the 
service. My interest was powerful, and I ob- 
tained it. Thursby, as I live, I saw fer last 
night; hist! man, come nearer—I see her 
now,” 

His wasted hand grasped my arm with a grip 
that was absolutely painful, and his starting 
eyes seemed bent on some object, real or fan- 
cied, on the opposite side of the tent. Then the 
grip relaxed, and with a little moan and a long- 
drawn shiver the poor fellow’s head sunk back, 
and he stirred no more. I laid my hand on the 
heart. It was still. George Errington was dead, 
almost before his sad story was told. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
HAT last night which he was to pass upon 
earth M. de Saverne spent in a little tav- 
ern in Winchelsea, frequented by fishing people, 
and known to Bidois, who, even during the war, 
was in the constant habit of coming to England 





upon errands in which Mons. Grandpapa was | 


very much interested —precentor, elder, perru- 
quier, as he was. 


°-EACE THACKERAY. 


The Count de Saverne had had some talk 
with the fisherman during the voyage from 
Boulogne, and more conversation took }lace on 
this last night, when the count took Bidois part- 
ly into his confidence ; and without mentioning 
the precise cause of his quarrel with M. de la 
Motte, said that it was inevitable; that the 
man was a villain who ought not to be allowed 
to pollute the earth; and that no criminal was 
| ever more righteously executed than this cheva- 
lier would be on the morrow, when it was agreed 
that the two were to meet. 

The meeting would have taken place on that 
very night, but M. de la Motte demanded, as 
indeed he had a right to do, some hours for the 
settlement of his own affairs; and preferred to 
fight on French ground rather than English, as 
the survivor of the quarrel would be likely to 
meet with very rough treatment in this country. 

La Motte betook himself then to arranging 
his papers. As for the Count de Saverne, he 
said all his dispositions were made. A dowry 
—that which his wife brought—would go to her 
child. His own property was devised to his own 
relations, and he could give the child nothing. 
He had only a few pieces in his purse, and, 
** Tenez,” says he, ‘‘this watch. Should any 
thing befall me, I desire it may be given to the 
little boy who saved my—that is, her child.” 
And the voice of M. le Comte broke as he said 
these words, and the tears ran over his fingers. 
And the seaman wept too, as he told the story 
to me years after, nor were some of mine want- 
ing, I think, for that poor heart-broken, wretched 
man, writhing in helpless agony, as the hungry 
sand drank his blood. Assuredly the guilt of 
that blood was on thy head, Francis de la Motte. 

The watch is ticking on the table before me 
as I write. It has been my companion of half a 
jcentury. I remember my childish delight when 
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Bidois brought it to me, and told my mother the 
tale of the meeting of the two gentlemen. 

** You see her condition,” M. de la Motte said 
to my mother at thistime. ‘* We are separated 
forever, as hopelessly as though one or other 
were dead. My hand slew her husband. Per- 
haps my fault destroyed her reason. I trans- 
mit misfortunes to those I love and would serve. 
Shall I marry her? I will if you think I can 
serve her. As long as a guinea remains to me 
I will halve it with her. 
left now. My fortune has crumbled under my 
hands, as have my friendships, my once bright 
prospects, my ambitions. Iam adoomed man: 
somehow, I drag down those who love me into 
my doom.” 

Ani so indeed there was a Cuin mark, as it 
were, on this unhappy man. 
wreck and ruin on those who loved him. 


tures had begun already. Predestined to evil, 
to crime, to gloom; but now and again some 


one took pity upon this poor wretch, and among | 


those who pitied him was my stern mother. 


And here I may relate how it happened that | 


I *“*saved” the child, for which act poor M. de 
Saverne rewarded me. Bidois no doubt told 
that story to M. le Comte in the course of their 
gloomy voyage. Mrs. Martha, the countess’s 


attendant, had received or taken leave of ab-. 


sence one night, after putting the child and the 
poor lady, who was no better than a child, to 
bed. I went to my bed, and to sleep as boys 
sleep; and I forget what business called away 
my mother likewise, but when she came back to 


look for her poor Biche and the infant in its | 


cradle—both were gone. 

I have seen the incomparable Siddons, in the 
play, as, white and terrified, she passed through 
the darkened hall after King Duncan’s murder. 
My mother’s face wore a look of terror to the 


full as tragical when, starting up from my boy- | 


ish sleep, I sat up in my bed and saw her. She 
was almost beside herself with terror. The poor 
insane lady and her child were gone—who could 


say where? Into the marshes—into the sea— | 
into the darkness—it was impossible to say | 


whither the countess had fled. 

‘*We must get up, my boy, and find them,” 
says mother, in a hoarse voice; and I was sent 
over to Mr. Bliss’s, the grocer’s in East Street, 
where the chevalier lived, and where I found him 
sitting (with two priests, by-the-way, guests, no 
doubt, of Mr. Weston at the Priory), and all 
these, and mother, on her side, with me follow- 
ing her, went out to look for the fugitives. 

We went by pairs, taking different roads. 


Mother’s was the right one as it appeared, for | 


we had not walked many minutes when we 
saw a white figure coming toward us, glim- 
mering out of the dark, and heard a voice sing- 
ing. 

** Ah, mon Dieu!” says mother, and ‘ Gott 
sey dank,” and I know not what exclamations 
of gratitude and relief. It was the voice of the 
countess. 


I have but very few | 


He did bring | 
He | 
was as a lost soul, I somehow think, whose tor- | 


As we came up she knew us with our light, 
and began to imitate, in her crazy way, the cry 
of the watchman, whom the poor sleepless soul 
had often heard under her windows. ‘ Past 
twelve o'clock, a starlight night!” she sang, and 
gave one of her sad laughs. 

When we came up to her we found her in a 
white wrapper, her hair flowing down her back 
and over her poor pale face, and again she sang, 
‘* Past twelve o'clock.” 

The child was not with her. Mother trem- 
bled in every limb. The lantern shook so in ber 
hand I thought she would drop it. 

She put it down on the ground. She took 
her shawl off her back, and covered the poor 
lady with it, who smiled in her childish way, 
and said, ‘*‘ C’est bon; c'est chaud ga; ah! que 
cest bien!” 

As I chanced to look down at the lady’s feet 
I saw one of them was naked. Mother, her- 
self in a dreadful agitation, embraced and sooth- 
ed Madame de Saverne. ‘‘Tell me, my angel, 
tell me, my love, where is the child ?” says mo- 
| ther, almost fainting. 

“The child—what child? That little brat who 
always cries? I know nothing about children,” 
says the poor thing. ‘Take me to my bed this 
moment, madam! How dare you bring me into 
the streets with naked feet!” 

‘* Where have you been walking, my dear?” 
says poor mother, trying to soothe her. 

‘*T have been to Great Saverne. I wore a 
domino. I knew the coachman quite well, 
though he was muffled up all but his nose. I 
was presented to Monseigneur the Cardinal. I 
made him such a courtesy—like this. Oh, my 
| foot hurts me!” 
| She often rambled about this ball and play, 
, and hummed snatches of tunes and little phrases 

of dialogue which she may have heard there. 
_ Indeed, I believe it was the only play and ball 
the poor thing ever saw in her life; her brief 
life, her wretched life. "Tis pitiful to think how 
unhappy it was. When I recall it, it tears my 
heart-strings somehow, as it doth to see a child 
in pain. 

As she held up the poor bleeding foot, I saw 
that the edge of her dress was all wet, and cov- 
ered with sand. 

‘* Mother, mother!” said I, *‘she has been to 
the sea!” 

‘‘Tiave you been to the sea, Clarisse ?”’ asks 
mother. 

“J'ai été au bal; j’ai dansé; j'ai chanté. 
J’ai bien reconnu mon cocher. J’ai été au bal 
chez le Cardinal. But you must not tell M. de 
Saverne. Oh no, you mustn’t tell him!” 

A sudden thought came tome. And, when- 
ever I remember it, my heart is full of thank- 
fulness to the gracious Giver of all good thoughts. 
Madame, of whom I was not afraid, and who 
sometimes was amused by my prattle, would now 
an then take a walk accompanied with Martha 
her maid, who held the infant, and myself, who 
liked to draw it in its little carriage. We used 
to walk down ‘to the shore, and there was a 
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rock there, on which the poor lady would sit for 
hours. 

‘*You take her home, mother,” says I, all in 
atremble, ‘* You give me the lantern, and I'll 
go—I'll go—” I was off before I said where. 
Down I went, through Westgate; down I ran 
along the road toward the place I guessed at. 
When I had gone a few hundred yards I saw in 
the road something white. It was the countess’s 
slipper that she had left there. I knew she had 
gone that way. 

I got down to the shore, running, running 
with all my little might. The moon had risen 
by this time, shining gloriously over a great sil- 


| 


| en had sat. 
der the stars unconscious. 
children had watched over it 
see the words as I write them down. 


eye” 


THE NAVY GENTLEMEN.—(SEE OUAPTER I.) 


ver sea. 
the sand. 


A tide of silver was pouring in over 
Yonder was that rock where we oft- 

The infant was sleeping on it un- 
He who loves little 
I scarce can 
My little 
She had known nothing of 
the awful sea coming nearer with each wave; but 
she knew me as I came, and smiled, and warbled 
a little infant welcome. I took her up in my 
arms, and trotted home with my pretty burden. 
As I paced up the hill M. de la Motte and one 
of the French clergymen met me. 
twos the other searchers aft 


baby was waking. 


3y ones and 
r my little wanderer 
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came home from their quest. She was laid in | an awful penalty. Let us be humble, who haye 
her little crib, and never knew, until years | erred too; and thankful if we have a hope that 
later, the danger from which she had been res- | we have found mercy. 
cued. I believe it was some braggart letter, which 
My adventures became known in our town, | La Motte wrote to a comrade in M. de Vaux’s 
and I made some acquaintances who were very | camp, and in which he boasted of making the 
kind to me, and were the means of advancing conversion of a petite Protestante at Stras- 
me in after-life. Iwas too young to understand bourg, which came to the knowledge of poor 
much what was happening round about me; but M. de Saverne, hastened his return home, and 
now, if the truth must be told, I must confess brought about this dreadful end. La Motte 
that old grandfather, besides his business of per- | owned as much, indeed, in the last interview I 
ruquier, which you will say is no very magnifi- | ever had with him. 
cent trade, followed others which were far less| Who told Madame Saverne of her husband’s 
reputable, What do you say, for instance, ofa | death? It was not for years after that I my- 
church elder who lends money a /a petite semaine, | sclf (unlucky chatter- box, whose tongue was al- 
and at great interest? The fisherman, the mark- | ways blabbing) knew what had happened. My 
et-people, nay, one or two farmers and gentle-| mother thought that she must have overheard 
men round about, were beholden to grandfather | Bidois, the boatman, who told the whole story 
for supplies, and they came to him to be shaved over his glass of Geneva in our parlor, The 
in more ways than one. No good came out of | countess’s chamber was overhead, and the door 
his gains, as I shall presently tell: but mean-| left open. The poor thing used to be very an- 
while his hands were forever stretched out to! gry at the notion of a locked door, and since 
claw other folks’ money toward himself; and it | that awful escapade to the sea-shore my mother 
must be owned that madame sa bru loved a slept in her room, or a servant whom she liked 
purse too, and was by no means scrupulous as | pretty well supplied mother’s place. 
to the way of filling it. Monsieur la Chevalier} In her condition the dreadful event affected 
de la Motte was free-handed and grand in his | her but little; and we never knew that she was 
manner. He paid a pension, I know not how | aware of it until one evening when it happened 
much, for the maintenance of poor Madame de | that a neighbor, one of us French people of Rye, 
Saverne. He had brought her to the strait in| was talking over the tea-table, and telling us of 
which she was, poor thing! Had he not worked | a dreadful thing he had seen on Penenden Heath 
on her she never would have left her religion: | as he was coming home. He there saw a woman 
she never would have fled from her husband: | burned at the stake for the murder of her hus- 
that fatal duel would never have occurred: right | band. The story is in the Gentleman's Maya- 
or wrong, he was the cause of her calamity, and | zine for the year 1 769, and that will settle pretty 
he would make it as light as it might be. I | well the date of the evening when our neighbor 
know how, for years, extravagant and embar- | related the horrible tale to us. 
rassed as he was, he yet supplied means for; Poor Madame de Saverne (who had a very 
handsomely maintaining the little Agnes when | grand air, and was perfectly like a lady) said 
she was presently left an orphan in the world, | quite simply, ‘‘In this case, my good Ursule, I 
when mother and father both were dead, and her | shall be burned too. For you know I was the 
relatives at home disowned her. cause of my husband being killed. M. le Cheva- 
The ladies of Barr, Agnes’s aunts, totally de- | lier went and killed him in Corsica.” And she 
nied that the infant was their brother’s child, | looked round with a little smile, and nodded; 
and refused any contribution toward her main- | and arranged her white dress with her slim hot 
tenance. Her mother's family equally dis- | hands. 
avowed her. They had been taught the same| When the poor thing spoke, the chevalier 
story, and I suppose we believe willingly enough | sank back as if he had been shot himself. 
what we wish to believe. The poor lady was; ‘‘Good-night, neighbor Marion,” groans mo- 
guilty. Her child had been born in her hus-/ ther; ‘‘she is very bad to-night. Come to 
band’s absence. When his return was an- bed, my dear, come to bed.” And the poor 
noynced, she fled from her home, not daring to | thing followed mother, courtesying very finely 
face him; and the unhappy Count de Saverne | to the company, and saying, quite softly, ‘‘ Oui, 
died by the pistol of the man who had already | oui, oui, they will burn me; they will burn 
robbed him of his honor. La Motte had to me.” 
bear this obloquy, or only protest against it by| This idea seized upon her mind and never 
letters from England. He could not go home left it. Madame la Comtesse passed a night 
to Lorraine, where he was plunged in debt. | of great agitation, talking incessantly. Mo- 
** At least, Duval,” said he to me, when I shook ther and her maid were up with her all night. 
hands with him, and with all my heart forgave | All night long we could hear her songs, her 
him, “‘mad and reckless as I have been, and screams, her terrible laughter......Oh, pitiful 
fatal to all whom I loved, I have never allowed was thy lot in this world, poor guiltless, harm- 
the child to want, and have supported her in less lady! In thy brief years, how little happi- 
comfort, when I was myself almost without a ness! For thy marriage portion only gloom, 
meal.” A bad man no doubt this was; and yet and terror, and submission, and captivity. The 
not utterly wicked: a great criminal who paid awful Will above us ruled it so. Poor fright- 
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ened spirit! it has woke under serener skies 
now, and passed out of reach of our terrors, and 
temptations, and troubles. 


At my early age I could only be expected to 
obey my elders and parents, and to consider all 
things were right which were done round about 
me. Mother’s cuffs on the head I received 
yithout malice, and if the truth must be owned, 

id not seldom to submit to the major opera- 

m which my grandfather used to perform with 
. certain rod which he kept in a locked cup- 

yard, and accompany with long wearisome ser- 
mons between each cut or two of his favorite in- 
strument. ‘These good people, as I gradually 
began to learn, bore but an indifferent reputa- 
tion in the town which they inhabited, and were 
neither liked by the French of their own colony, 

r by the English among whom we dwelt. Of 
course, being a simple little fellow, I honored 
my father and mother as became me—my grand- 
fi - and mother, that is—father being dead 
some years. 

Grandfather, I knew, had a share in a fish- 
ng-boat, as numbers of people had, both at Rye 
and Winchelsea. Stokes, our fisherman, took 
me out once or twice, and I liked the sport very 
much: but it appeared that I ought to have said 

thing about the boat and the fishing—for one 
night when we pulled out only a short way be- 
yond a rock which we used to call the Bull Rock, 
from a pair of horns which stuck out of the wa- 
ter, and there we were hailed by my old friend 
Bidois, who had come from Boulogne in his lug- 
ger—and then...... well then, I was going to 
explain the whole matter artlessly to one of our 
neighbors who happened to step into supper, 
when grandpapa (who had made a grace of five 
minutes long before taking the dish-cover off 
fetched me a slap across the face which sent me 
reeling off my perch. And the chevalier who 
was supping with us only laughed at my misfor- 
tune. 

This being laughed at somehow affected me 


Ta 





more than the blows. I was used to those, from | 


grandfather and mother too; but when people 
once had been kind to me I could not bear a 
different behavior from them. And this gen- 
tleman certainly was. He improved my Freach 
very much, and used to laugh at my blunders 
and bad pronunciation. He took a good deal 
of pains with me when I was at home, and made 
me speak French like a little gentleman. 

In a very brief time he learned English him- 
self, with a droll accent, to be sure, but so as to 
express himself quite intelligibly. His head- 
quarters were at Winchelsea, though he would 
frequently be away at Deal, Dover, Canterbury, 
even London. He paid mother a pension for 
little Agnes, who grew apace, and was the most 
winning child I ever set eyes on. I remember, 
as well as yesterday, the black dress which was 
made for her after her poor mother’s death, her 
pale cheeks, and the great solemn eyes gazing 
out from under the black curling ringlets which 
fell over her forehead and face. 
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Why do I make zigzag journeys? ’Tis the 
privilege of old age to be garrulous, and its hap- 
piness to remember early days. As I sink back 
in my arm-chair, safe and sheltered post tot 
discrimina, and happier than it has been the lot 
of most fellow-sinners to be, the past comes back 
to me—the stormy past, the strange unhappy 
yet happy past—and I look at it scared and as- 
tonished sometimes; as huntsmen look at the 
gaps and ditches over which they have leaped, 
and wonder how they are alive. 

My good fortune in rescuing that little dar- 
ling child caused the chevalier to be very kind 
to me; and when he was with us, I used to hang 
on to the skirts of his coat, and prattle for hours 
together, quite losing all fear of him. Except 
my kind namesake, the captain and admiral, 
this was the first gentleman I ever met in inti- 


macy—a gentleman with many a stain, nay 
crime, to reproach him; but not all lost, I hope 
and pray. I own to having a kindly feeling to- 
ward that fatal man. I see myself a child prat- 
tling at his coat-skirts, and trotting along our 
roads and marshes with him. I see him with 
his sad pale face, and a kind of b&ghting look he 
had, looking at that unconscious lady, at that 
little baby. My friends the Neapolitans would 
have called his an evil eye, and exorcised it 
accordingly. A favorite walk we had was to a 
house about a mile out of Winchelsea, where a 
grazing farmer lived. My delight then was to 
see, not his cattle, but his pigeons, of which he 
| had a good stock, of croppers, pouters, runts, and 
turbits; and among these, I was told there were 
a sort of pigeons called carriers, which would fly 
for prodigious distances, returning from the place 
to which they were taken, though it were ever 
so distant, to that where they lived and were 
bred. 

While I was at Mr. Perreaun’s, one of these 
pigeons actually came in flying from the sea, as 
it appeared to me: and Perreau looked at it, and 
fondled it, and said to the chevalier, ‘‘ There is 
nothing. It is to be at the old plate.” On which 
M. le Chevalier only said, ‘‘ C’est bien,” and as 
| we walked away told me all he knew about pig- 
eons, which, I dare say, was no great knowledge. 

Why did he say there was nothing? I asked 
in the innocence of my prattle. ‘The chevalier 
| told me that these birds sometimes brought mes- 

sages, written on a little paper, and tied under 
| their wings, and that Perreau said there was no- 
| thing because there was nothing. 
Oh, then! he sometimes does have messages 
with his birds? The chevalier shrugged his 
shoulder, and took a great pinch out of his fine 
snufi-box. ‘* What did papa Duval do to you 
the other day when you began to talk too fast ?” 
says he. ‘‘Learn to hold thy little tongue, 
Denis, mon gareon! If thon livest a little 
longer, and tellest all thou seest, the Lord help 
thee!” And I suppose our conversation ended 
here, and he strode home, and I trotted after 
him. 

I narrate these things occurring in childhood 
| by the help of one or two marks which have been 
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left behind—as ingenious Tommy Thumb found 
his way home by the pebbles which he dropped 
along his line of march. Thus I happen to 
know the year when poor Madame de Saverne 
must haye been ill, by referring to the date of 
the execution of the woman whom our neighbor 
saw burned on Penenden Heath. Was it days 
was it weeks after this that Madame de Saverne’s 
illness ended asall our illnesses will end one day ? 

During the whole course of her illness, what. | 
ever its length may have been, those priests | 
from Slindon (or from Mr. Weston’s, the Popish | 
gentleman’s at the Priory) were constantly in 
our house, and I suppose created a great scan- | 
dal among the Protestants of the town. M. de | 
la Motte showed an extraordinary zeal in this | 
business; and, sinner as he was, ‘certainly was | 
a most devout sinner, according to his persua- | 
sion. I do not remember, or was not cognizant 


ishment, as, passing by her open chamber door, 
I saw candies lighted ‘before her bed, and some 
of those clergy watching there, and the Cheva- | 
lier de la Motte kneeling in the passage in an 
attitude of deep contrition and grief. 


great noise and disturbance round our house. 
The people took offense at the perpetual coming 
in and out of the priests, and on the very night 


when the coffin was to be taken from our house, | 


and the clergymen were performing the last | 
services there, the windows of the room where | 
the poor lady lay were broken in by a great vol- 


Popery ! down with priests!” 
Grandfather lost all courage at these threat- 


ening demonstrations, and screamed out at his | 
bru for bringing all this persecution and danger | 


upon her. ‘‘Silence, misérable!” says she. ‘*Go 
sit in the back kitchen, and count your money- 
bags!” She at least did not lose her courage. 
M. de la Motte, though not frightened, was 
much disturbed. The matter might be very se- 


rious. I did not know at the time how furious- | “my little shrimper. 
ly angry our townspeople were with my parents | fish off the rocks to-night ?” 
Had they known that | 
the lady was a converted Protestant they would | messages all round.” 


for harboring a papist. 


doubtless have been more violent still. 
We were in a manner besieged in our house— 
the garrison being: the two priests, in much 


, | trust thee now with a secret.” 


Calling me to him, M. de la Motte said. 
** Denis, thou rememberest about the carrier. 
pigeon the other day with nothing under his 
wing?” I remembered, of course. 

‘Thou shalt be my carrier-pigeon. Thon 
shalt carry no letter, but a message. I cay 
And I kept it, 
and will tell it now that the people are quite out 
| of danger from that piece of intelligence, as | 
can promise you. 

“You know Mr. Weston’s house ?” Know 
the house where Agnes was—the best house in 
| the town? Of course I did. He named eight 
or ten houses besides Weston’s, at which I was 
to go and say, ‘‘ The mackerel are coming in. 
Come as many of you as can.” And I went to 
| the houses, and said the words; and when the 
| people said, ‘* Where?” I said, ‘‘ Opposite our 


} 


» | house,” and so went on. 
when the end came; but I remember my aston- | 


The last and handsomest house (I had never 
| been in it before) was Mr. Weston’s, at the Pri- 
| ory: and there I went and called to see him. 
And I remember Mrs. Weston was walking up 
and down a gallery over the hall with a little 


| crying child who would not go to sleep. 
On that last day there was, as it appeared, a 


** Agnes, Agnes!” says I, and that baby was 
quiet in a minute, smiling, and crowing, and 
flinging out her arms. Indeed, mine was the 
first name she could speak. 

The gentlemen came out of their parlor, 
where they were over their pipes, and asked me, 
surly enough, **What I wanted?” I said, ‘*The 


_ mackerel were out, and the crews were wanted 
ley of stones, and a roaring mob shouting, ‘‘ No | before Peter Duval’s, the barber's.” 


And one 
of them, with a scowl on his face, and an oath, 
said they would be there, and shut the door in 
my face. 

As I went away from the Priory, and crossed 
the church-yard by the Rectory gate, who should 
come up but Doctor Barnard in his gig, with 


| lamps lighted; and I always saluted him after 


he had been so kind to me, and had given me 
the books and the cake. ‘* What!” says he; 
Have you fetched any 
**Oh no, Sir,” says I. ‘I have been taking 
** And what message, my boy?” 
I told him the message about the mackerel, 
ete. ; but added that I must not tell the names, 


terror; my grandfather, under the bed for what | | for the chevalier had desired me not to mention 


I know, or somewhere where he would be equal- | 


them. And then I went on to tell how there 


ly serviceable; my mother and the chevalier, | was a great crowd in the street, and they were 
with their wits about them; and little Denis | breaking windows at our house. 


Duval, no doubt very much in the way. When 
the poor lady died it was thought advisable to | 
send her little girl out of the way ; and Mrs, | 
Weston at the Priory took her in, who belong- | 
ed, as has before been said, to the ancient faith, 
We looked out with no little alarm for the | 
time when the hearse should come to take the | 
poor lady’s body away ; for the people would not | 
leave the street, and barricaded either end of it, | 
having perpetrated no actual violence beyond | 
the smashing of the windows as yet, but ready | 


no doubt for more mischief, 


‘‘ Breaking windows? What for?” I told 
him what had happened. ‘‘ Take Dolly to the 
_stables. Don’t say any thing to your mistress, 
| Samuel; and come along with me, my little 
“shrimper,” says the doctor. He was a very tall 
man in a great white wig. I see him now skip- 
| ping over the tombstones, by the great ivy tower 
of the church, and so throngh the church-yard 
| gate toward our house. 

The hearse had arrived by this time, The 
crowd had increased, and there was much dis- 
turbance and agitation. As soon as the hearse 





came a yell rose up from the people. ‘‘ Silence! 
Shame! Hold your tongue! Let the poor wo- 
man go in quiet!” a few people said. These 
were the men of the mackerel fishery, whom the 
Weston gentlemen presently joined. But the 
fishermen were a small crowd; the townspeople 
were many and very angry. As we passed by 
the end of Port Street (where our house was) 
we could see the people crowding at either end 
of the street, and in the midst the great hearse 
with its black plumes before our door. 

It was impossible that the hearse could pass 
through the crowd at either end of the street, if 
the people were determined to bar the way. I 
went in, as I had come, by the back gate of the 
garden, where the lane was still quite solitary, 
Doctor Barnard following me. We were awful- 
ly seared as we passed through the back kitchen 
(where the oven and boiler are) by the sight of 
an individual who suddenly leaped out of the 
copper, and who cried out, ‘‘O mercy! mercy! 
save me from the wicked men!” This was my 
grandpapa, and, with all respect for grandpapas 
(being of their age and standing myself now), I 
can not but own that mine on this occasion cut 
rather a pitiful figure. 

‘‘Save my house! Save my property!” shouts 
my ancestor, and the doctor turns away from 
him scornfully, and passes on. 

In the passage out of this back kitchen we 
met Monsieur de la Motte, who says, ‘‘ Ah, c’est 
toi, mon garcon. ‘Thou hast been on thy er- 
rands. Our people are well there!” and he 
makes a bow to the doctor, who came in with 
me, and who replied by a salutation equally 


stiff. M. de la Motte, reconnoitring from the | 


upper room, had no doubt seen his people ar- 
rive. As I looked toward him I remarked that 
he was armed. He had a belt with pistols in 
it, and a sword by his side. 

In the back room were the two Roman Cath- 
olic clergymen, and four men who had come 
with the hearse. They had been fiercely assail- 
ed as they entered the house with curses, shouts, 
hustling, and I believe even sticks and stones. 
My mother was serving them with brandy when 
we came in. She was astonished when she saw 
the rector make his appearance in our house, 
There was no love between his reverence and 
our family. 

He made a very grand obeisance to the Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘‘as rector of this parish, and magistrate of 
the county, I have come to keep the peace; and 
if there is any danger, to share it with you. 
The lady will be buried in the old church- 
yard, I hear. Mr. Trestles, are you ready to 
move ?” 

The men said they would be prepared imme- 
diately, and went to bring down their melan- 
choly burden. ‘‘ Open the door, you!” says the 
doctor. The people within shrank back. “J 
will do it,” says mother, 

‘*Et moi, parbleu!” says the chevalier, ad- 
vancing, his hand on his hilt. 

**T think, Sir, I shall be more serviceable 
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than you,” says the doctor, very coldly. ‘If 
these gentlemen my confréres are ready, we will 
go out; I will go first, as rector of this parish.” 
And mother drew the bolts, and he walked out 
and took off his hat. 

A Babel roar of yells, shouts, curses, came 
pouring into the hall as the door opened, and 
the doctor remained on the steps, bareheaded 
and undaunted. 

‘* How many of my parishioners are here? 
Stand aside all who come to my chureh!” he 
called out very bold. 

At this arose immense roars of ‘‘ No Popery! 
down with the priests! down with them! drown 
them!” and I know not what more words of 
hatred and menace. 

“You men of the French church,” shouted 
out the doctor, ‘‘are you here ?” 

“We are here; down with Popery!” roar the 
Frenchmen. 

‘*Because you were persecuted a hundred 
years ago, you want to persecute in your turn. 
Is that what your Bible teaches you? Mine 
doesn’t. When your church wanted repair I 
gave you my nave, where you had your service, 
and were welcome. Is this the way you repay 
kindness which has been shown to you, you who 
ought to know better? For shame on you! I 
say, for shame! Don’t try and frighten me. 
Roger Hooker, I know you, you poaching vaga- 
bond! Who kept your wife and children when 
you were at Lewes Jail? How dare you be 
persecuting any body, Thomas Flint? As sure 
as my name is Barnard, if you stop this proces- 
sion I will commit you to-morrow!” 

Here was a cry of ‘* Huzzay for the doctor! 
huzzay for the rector!” which I am afraid came 
from the mackerels, who were assembled by this 
time, and were not mum, as fish generally are. 

** Now, gentlemen, advance, if you please !” 
This he said to the two foreign clergymen, who 
came forward courageously enough, the Cheva- 
lier de la Motte walking behind them. ‘“ List- 
en, you friends and parishioners, Churchmen 
and Dissenters! These two foreign dissenting 
clergymen are going to bury, in a neighboring 
church-yard, a departed sister, as you foreign 
dissenters have buried your own dead without 
harm or hindrance ; and I will accompany these 
gentlemen to the grave prepared for the deceased 
lady, and I will see her laid in peace there, as 
surely as I hope myself to lie in peace.” 

Here the people shouted; but it was with ad- 
miration for the rector. There was no outcry 
any more. The little procession fell into an or- 
derly rank, passed through the streets, and round 
the Protestant church to the old burying-ground 
behind the house of the Priory. The rector 
walked between the two Roman Catholic clergy- 
men. I imagine the scene before me now—the 
tramp of the people, the flicker of a torch or 
two; and then we go in at the gate of the Pri- 
ory ground into the old grave-yard of the mon- 
astery, where a grave had been dug, on which 
the stone still tells that Clarissa, born de Vio- 
mesnil, and widow of Francis Stanislas, Count 
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of Saverne and Barr in Lorraine, lies buried 
beneath. 

When the service was ended the Chevalier de 


la Motte (by whose side I stood, holding by his | 


cloak) came up to the doctor. ‘* Monsieur le 

Docteur,” says he, “‘ you have acted like a gal- 

lant man; you have prevented bloodshed—” 
**T am fortunate, Sir,” says the doctor. 


‘You have saved the lives of these two wor- | 


thy ecclesiastics, and rescued from insult the re- 
mains of one—” 

‘* Of whom I know the sad history,” says the 
doctor, very gravely. 


**T am not rich, but will you permit me to | 


give this purse for your poor?” 

‘* Sir, it is my duty to aceept it,” replied the 
doctor. ‘The purse contained a hundred louis, 
as he afterward told me. 

**And may I ask to take your hand, Sir?” 
cries the poor chevalier, clasping his own to- 
gether. 

** No, Sir!” said the doctor, putting his own 
hands behind his back. ‘‘ Your hands have that 
on them which the gift of a few guineas can not 
wash away.” The doctor spoke a very good 
French. ‘* My child, good-night ; and the best 
thing I can wish thee is to wish thee out of the 
hands of that man.” 

** Monsieur!” says the chevalier, laying his 
hand on his sword mechanically. 

**T think, Sir, the last time it was with the 


pistol you showed your skill!” says Doctor Bar- | 


nard, and went in at his own wicket as he spoke, 


leaving poor La Motte like a man who has just | 


been struck with a blow; and then he fell to 


weeping and crying that the curse—the curse | 


of Cain was upon him. 

‘*My good boy,” the old rector said to me in 
after-days, while talking over these adventures, 
‘* thy friend the chevalier was the most infernal 
scoundrel I ever set eyes on, and I never looked 
at his foot without expecting to see it was clov- 
en.” 

** And could he tell me any thing about the 
poor countess?” I asked. He knew nothing. 
He saw her but once, he thought. ‘ And faith,” 
says he, with an arch look, “it so happened that 
I was not too intimate with your own worthy 
family.” 

—_—~<>——_ 


CHAPTER V. 
I HEAR THE SOUND OF BOW BELLS, 


Wuatever may have been the rector’s dis- 


like to my parents, in respect of us juniors and | 


my dear little Agnes de Saverne he had no such 


prejudices, and both of us were great favorites | 


with him. He considered himself to be a man 
entirely without prejudices ; and toward Roman 
Catholics he certainly was most liberal. He 
sent his wife to see Mrs. Weston, and an ac- 
quaintance was made between the families, who 
had scarcely known each other before. Little 
Agnes was constantly with these Westons, with 
whom the Chevalier de la Motte also became in- 
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timate. Indeed, we have seen that he must 
have known them already, when he sent me on 
the famous *‘ mackerel” message which brought 
together a score at least of townspeople. I re- 
,member Mrs, Weston as a frightened-looking 
woman, who seemed as if she had a ghost con- 
|stantly before her. Frightened, however, or 
| not, she was always kind to my little Agnes. 

The younger of the Weston brothers (he who 
swore at me the night of the burial) was a red- 
| eyed, pimple-faced, cock-fighting gentleman, for- 
ever on the trot, and known, I dare say not very 
favorably, all the country round. They were 
said to be gentlemen of good private means. 
| They lived in a pretty genteel way, with a post- 
| chaise for the lady, and excellent nags to ride. 

They saw very little company; but this may 
| have been because they were Roman Catholics, 
| of whom there were not many in the county, 
except at Arundel and Slindon, where the lords 

and ladies were of too great quality to associate 
| with a pair of mere fox-hunting, horse-dealing 
| squires. M. de la Motte, who was quite the fine 
gentleman, as I have said, associated with these 
people freely enough: but then he had interests 
| in common with them, which I began to under- 
stand when I was some ten or a dozen years old, 
| and used to go to see my little Agnes at the 

Priory. She was growing apace to be a fine 
| lady. She had dancing-masters, music-masters, 
| language-masters (those foreign tonsured gentry 
who were always about the Priory), and was so 
tall that mother talked of putting powder in her 
hair. Ah, belle dame! another hand hath since 
whitened it, though I love it ebony or silver! 

I continued at Rye School, boarding with Mr. 
| Rudge and his dram-drinking daughter, and got 
| a pretty fair smattering of such learning as was 
|to be had at the school. I had a fancy to go 
| to sea, but Dr. Barnard was strong against that 
| wish of mine: unless, indeed, I should go out 
| of Rye and Winchelsea altogether—get into a 
| King’s ship, and perhaps on the quarter-deck, 
}under the patronage of my friend, Sir Peter 
Denis, who ever continued to be kind to me. 


Every Saturday night I trudged home from 
Rye, as gay as school-boy could be. After 
Madame de Saverne’s death the Chevalier de la 
Motte took our lodgings on the first-floor. He 
was of an active disposition, and found business 
in plenty to occupy him. He would be absent 
from his lodgings for weeks and months. He 
made journeys on horseback into the interior of 
the country ; went to London often; and some- 
times abroad with our fishermen’s boats. As I 
have said, he learned our language well, and 
taught me his. Mother's German was better 
| than her French, and my book for reading the 
German was Doctor Luther's Bible; indeed that 
very volume in which poor M. de Saverne wrote 

down his prayer for the child whom he was to 
| see only twice in this world. 
| Though Agnes’s little chamber was always 
| ready at our house, where she was treated like a 
| little lady, having a servant specially attached to 








her, and all the world to spoil her, 
great deal of time with Mrs. Weston, of the Pri- 
ory, who took a great affection for the child even 
before she lost her own daughter. I have said 
She 


she passed a 


that good masters were here found for her. 
learned to speak English as a native, of course, 
and French and music from the fathers who 
always were about the house. Whatever the 
child's expenses or wants were, M. de la Motte 
generously defrayed them. After his journeys 
he would bring her back toys, sweet-meats, nick- 
nacks fit for a little duchess. She lorded it over 
great and small in the Priory, in the Perruquery, 
as we may call my mother’s house—ay, and in 
the Rectory too, where Dr. and Mrs. Barnard 
were her very humble servants, like all the rest 
of us. 

And here I may as well tell you that I was 
made to become a member of the Church of En- 
gland, because mother took huff at our French 
Protestants, who would continue persecuting her 
for harboring the papists, and insisted that be- 
tween the late poor Countess and the Chevalier 
there had been an unlawful intimacy. M. Borel, 
our pastor, preached at poor mother several times, 
she said. I did not understand his innuendoes, 
being a simple child, I fear not caring much for 
sermons in those days. For grandpapa’s I know 
I did not; he used to give us half an hour at 
morning, and half an hour at evening. I could 
not help thinking of grandfather skipping out of 
the copper, and calling on us to spare his life on 
that day of the funeral; and his preaching went 
in at one ear and out at t’other. One day— 
apropos of some pomatum which a customer 
wanted to buy, and which I know mother made 
with lard and bergamot herself—I heard him tell 
such a fib to a customer that somehow I never 
could respect the old man afterward. He actu- 
ally said the pomatum had just come to him 
from France direet—from the Dauphin’s own 
hair-dresser: and our neighbor I dare say would 
have bought it, but I said, ** Oh, grandpapa, you 
must mean some other pomatum ! I saw mo- 
ther make this with her own hands.” Grand- 
father actually began to ery when I said this. 
He said I was being his death. He asked that 
somebody should fetch him out and hang him 
that moment. Why is there no bear, says he, 
to eat that little monster’s head off, and destroy 
that prodigy of crime? Nay, I used to think I 
was @ monster sometimes: he would go on so 
fiercely about my wickedness and perverseness. 

Doctor Barnard was passing by our pole one 
day, and our open door, when grandfather was 
preaching upon this sin of mine, with a strap in 
one hand, laying over my shoulders in the in- 
tervals of the discourse. Down goes the strap 
in a minute as the doctor's lean figure makes 
its appearance at the door; and grandfather be- 
gins to smirk and bow, and hope his reverence 
was well, My heart was full. I had had ser- 
mon in the morning, and sermon at night, and 
strapping every day that week; and Heaven 
help me, I loathed that old man, and loathe 
him still. 
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** How can I, Sir,” says I, bursting out into 
na- 


Us such d 


x passion of tears ; ‘* how can I honor my gri 


her and moth 
lies as he does ?” 


f. 


] 


er if grandfather t 
And I stamped with my feet, 
trembling with wrath and indignati at the di 
pre 1 me. I then burst out witl 
story, whicl 
will say grandfather looked at me 
kill me; and I ended my tale 
doctor’s knees. 
‘Listen, Mr. Duyal,” 

sternly; ‘*I know a 
think about you and your d 


* was no controverting ; 


ry. Barnard, very 
great deal 1 tl 


‘ings. My 


an you 
advice 
to you is to treat this child well, and to leave 
off some practices which will get you into trou- 
[kn 


come 


ble, as sure as your name is what it is. 
where your pigeons go to, and w 
from. I} 


justice-room, we shall see wheth 


And some day, when in my 


ill show 
to 


> doc- 


you any more mercy than you have vn 


this child. 
tor whispered somet 
and stalked away. 
Can 
called my grandfath 
was not far wrong. 


I know you to b 


ing into grandfather's ear, 


what n the doctor 
If he called him hypo- 
But the 


and that 


you guess by ime 
crite, ma Jo » he 
truth is, he called him smuggler, 

a name which fitted hundreds of people 
our coast, I promise you. At Hythe, at 

at Dover, Deal, Sandwich, there 
scores and scores of these gentry. All the 
to London they had dépdots, friends, and corre- 
Inland and along the Thames there 
endless between them and the rev- 
enue people. Our friends ‘“‘ the mackerel,” 
who came out at Monsieur de la Motte’s sum- 


mons, of course were of this calling. One day 
of his expedi- 


was 


stone, 
way 
spondents. 


were battles 


when he came home from one 
tions, I remember jumping forward to welcome 
him, for he was at one time very kind to me, 
and as I ran into his arms he started back, and 
shrieked out an oath and a sacred-)lue or two. 
He was wounded in the arm. There had been 
a regular battle at Deal between the dr 
and revenue officers on the one side, and the 
smugglers and their had 
charged cavalry, and Monsieur de la Motte (his 


gyoous 
friends. Cavalry 


smuggling name, he told me afterward, was Mr, 
Paul or Pole) had fought on the ma 

So were my gentlemen at the Priory of the 
Mackerel party. Why, I could name you great 
names of merchants and bankers at Canterbury, 
Dover, Rochester, who were eng: in 
traffic. My grandfather, you see, howled with 
the wolves; but then he used to wear a smug 
lamb’s-skin over his wolf’s hide. Ah, shall I 
thank Heaven like the Pharisee, that I am not 
as those men are? I hope there is no harm in 
being thankful that I have been brought out of 
temptation; that I was not made a ata 
child’s age; and that I did not come to the gal- 
lows asa man. Such a fate has befallen more 
than one of the precious friends of my youth, as 
I shall have to relate in due season, 

That habit I had of speaking out every thing 
as a child, 


f rel side, 


ged this 


rogue 


that was on my mind brought me, 
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into innumerable scrapes, but I do thankfully 
believe has preserved me from still greater. 
What could you do with a little chatter-box, 
who, when his grandfather offered to sell a pot 
of pomatum as your true Pommade de Cythére, 
must cry out, ‘‘ No, grandpapa, mother made it 
with marrow and bergamot?” If any thing hap- 
pened which I was not to mention, I was sure 
to blunder out some account of it. Good Doc- 
tor Barnard, and my patron Captain Denis (who 
was a great friend of our rector), I suppose, 
used to joke about this propensity of mine, and 
would laugh for ten minutes together as I told 


my stories; and I think the doctor had a seri- 


ous conversation with my mother on the mat- 
ter; for she said, ‘‘He has reason. The boy 
shall not go any more. We will try and have 
one honest man in the family.” 

Go any more where? Now I will tell you 
(and Iam much more ashamed of this than of 
the barber’s pole, Monsieur mon fils, that I can 
promise you). When I was boarding at the 
grocer’s at Rye, I and other boys were constant- 


ly down at the water, and we learned to man- | 


age a boat pretty early. Rudge did not go out 
himself, being rheumatic and lazy, but his ap- 
prentice would be absent frequently all night; 
and on more than one occasion I went out as 
odd boy in the boat to put my hand to any thing. 

Those pigeons I spoke of anon came from 
Boulogne. 
signal that our Boulogne correspondent was on 
his way, and we might be on the look-out. The 
French boat would make for a point agreed 
upon, and we lie off until she came. We took 
cargo from her: barrels without number, I re- 
member. Once we saw her chased away by a 
revenue cutter. 
us. I did not know what the balls were which 
splashed close alongside of us; but I remember 


| 


When one arrived he brought a) 


ee  _) 
mother was averse, too, to my becoming a sea- 
man (a smuggler) by profession. Her aim was 
to make a gentleman of me, she said, and I am 
most unfeignedly thankful to her for keeping 
me out of mischief’s way. Had I been permit- 
ted to herd along with the black sheep Doctor 
Barnard would never have been so kind to me 
as he was; and indeed that good man showed 
me the greatest favor. When I came home 
from school he would often have me to the Rec- 
tory and hear me my lessons, and he was pleased 
to say I was a lively boy of good parts. 

The doctor received rents for his college at 
Oxford, which has considerable property in these 
parts, and twice a year would go to London and 
pay the moneys over. In my boyish times these 
journeys to London were by no means without 
danger ; and if you will take a Gentleman's May- 
azine from the shelf you will find a highway rob- 
bery or two in every month’s chronicle. We 
boys at school were never tired of talking of 
highwaymen and their feats. As I often had to 
walk over to Rye from home of a night (so as 
to be in time for early morning school) I must 
needs buy a little brass-barreled pistol, with 
which I practiced in secret, and which I had to 
hide, lest mother, or Rudge, or the schoolmas- 
ter, should take it away from me. Once, as I 
was taiking with a school-fellow, and vaporing 
about what we would do, were we attacked, I 
fired my pistol and shot away a piece of his 
coat. I might have hit his stomach, not his 
coat—Heaven be good to us!—and this acci- 
dent made me more careful in the use of my 
artillery. And now I used to practice with 
small shot instead of bullets, and pop at spar- 


rows whenever I could get a chance. 


Once the same ship fired at | 


the apprentice of Rudge’s (he used to make love | 


to Miss R., and married her afterward) singing 
out, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy!” in an awful conster- 


nation; and the chevalier crying out, ** Hold | 


your tongue, misérable! 
to be drowned or shot.” 
tion about taking me out on this expedition. 
He was engaged in running smuggled goods, 
that is the fact; and ‘‘ smuggler” was the word 
which Doctor Barnard whispered in my grand- 
father’s ear. If we were hard pressed at cer- 
tain points which we knew, and could ascertain 
by cross-bearings which we took, we would sink 
our kegs till a more convenient time, and then 
return and drag for them, and bring them up 
with line and grapnel. 

I certainly behaved much better when we 
were fired at than that oaf of a Bevil, who lay 
howling his ‘‘Lord have mercy upon us!” at 
the bottom of the boat; but somehow the chevy- 
alier discouraged my juvenile efforts in the smug- 
gling line, from his fear of that unlucky tongue 
of mine, which would blab every thing I knew. 
I may have been out a-jishing half a dozen times 
in all; but especially after we had been fired 
at La Motte was for leaving me at home. My 


You were never born | 
He had some hesita- | 
| might have been, and of what I have escaped, 


At Michaelmas, in the year 1776 (I promise 
you I remember the year), my dear and kind 
friend, Doctor Barnard, having to go to Lon- 
don with his rents, proposed to take me to Lon- 
don to see my other patron, Sir Peter Denis, 
between whom and the doctor there was a great 
friendship: and it is to those dear friends that 
I owe the great good fortune which has befallen 
me in life. Indeed, when I think of what I 


my heart is full of thankfulness for the great 
mercies which have fallen to my share. Well, 
at this happy and eventful Michaelmas of 1776, 
Doctor Barnard says to me, ‘*‘ Denis, my child, 
if thy mother will grant leave, I have a mind 
to take thee to see thy godfather, Sir Peter 
Denis, in London. I am going up with my 
rents, my neighbor Weston will share the horses 
with me, and thou shalt see the Tower and Mrs. 
Salmons’s wax-work before thou art a week 
older.” 

You may suppose that this proposition made 
Master Denis Duval jump for joy. Of course 
I had heard of London all my life, and talked 
with people who had beer there; but that I 
should go myself to Admiral Sir Peter Denis’s 
house, and see the play, St. Paul’s, and Mrs. 
Salmons, here was a height of bliss I never had 
hoped to attain. I could not sleep for thinking 
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of my pleasure. I had some money, and I 
promised to buy as many toys for Agnes as the 
chevalier used to bring her. My mother said 
I should go like a gentleman, and turned me 
out in a red waistcoat with plate butto.s, a 
cock to my hat, and ruffles to my shirts. How 
I counted the hours of the night before our de- 
parture ! I was up before the dawn, packing 
my little valise. I got my little brass-barreled 
pocket-pistol, and I loaded it with shot. I put 
it away into my breast-pocket ; and if we met 
with a highwayman I promised myself he should | 
have my charge of lead in his face. The doc- 
tor’s post-chaise was at his stables not very far 
from us. ‘The stable lanterns were alight, and 
Brown, the doctor’s man, cleaning the carriage, | 
when Mr. Denis Daval comes up to the stable | 
door, lugging his portmanteau after him through | 
the twilight. Was ever daylight so long a-com- 
ing? Ah! There come the horses at last; 
the horses from the King’s Head, and old Pas- 
coe, the one-eyed postillion. How well I re- 
member the sound of their hoofs in that silent | 
I can tell every thing that happened 
on that day; what we had for dinner—viz., 
veal cutlets and French beans at Maidstone; | 
where we changed horses, and the color of the | 
horses. ‘*Here, Brown! Here’s my portman- | 
teau! I say, where shall I stow it?” My port- 
manteau was about as large as a good-sized ap- 
ple-pie. I jump into the carriage, and we drive 
up to the Rectory; and I think the doctor will | 
never come out. There he is at last, with his 


street ! 


mouth full of buttered toast, and I bob my head 
to him a hundred times out of the chaise win- | 
dow. ThenI must jump out, forsooth. ‘ Brown, | 
shall I give you a hand with the luggage ?” says 


I; and I dare say they all laugh. Well, Iam 
so happy that any body may laugh who likes. 
The doctor comes out, his precious box under 
his arm. I see dear Mrs. Barnard’s great cap | 
nodding at us out of the parlor window as we | 
drive away from the Rectory door to stop a hun- 
dred yards farther on at the Priory. 

There at the parlor window stands my dear | 
little Agnes, in a white frock, in a great cap} 
with a blue ribbon and bow, and curls cluster- | 
ing over her face. I wish Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had painted thee in those days, my dear. But 
thou wert the very image of one of his little | 
ladies, that one who became Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh afterward. There is my Agnes, and now | 
presently comes out Mr. Weston’s man and lug- 
gage, and it is fixed on the roof. Him his mas- 
ter, Mr. Joseph Weston, follows. This was the 
most good-natured of the two, and I shall never 
forget my sensation of delight when I saw him 
bring out two holster pistols, which he placed 
each in a pocket of the chaise. Is Tommy Chap- 
man, the apothecary’s son of Westgate, alive yet, 
and does he remember my wagging my head to 
him as our chaise whirled by? He was shaking 
a mat at the door of his father’s shop as my lord- 
ship, accompanied with my noble friends, pass- 
ed by. 

First stage, Ham Street. 


The Bear. Agray 


churches. 
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horse and a bay to change, J remember them. 
Second stage, Ashford. Third stage I think 
I am asleep about the third stage: and no won- 
der, a poor little wretch who had been awake 
half the night before, and no doubt many nights 
previous, thinking of this wonderful journey. 
Fourth stage, Maidstone, the Bell. ‘* And here 
we will stop to dinner, Master Shrimpcatcher,” 
says the doctor, and I jump down out of the 
carriage nothing loth. The doctor followed with 
his box, of which he never lost sight. 

“he doctor liked his ease in his inn, and took 
his sip of punch so comfortably, that I, for my 
part, thought he never would be gone. I was 
out in the stables and looking at the horses, and 
talking to the hostler who was rubbing his nags 
down. I daresay I had a peep into the kitchen, 
and at the pigeons in the inn-yard, and at all 
things which were to be seen at the Bell, while 
my two companions were still at their intermin- 
able punch. It was an old-fashioned inn, with 
a gallery round the court-yard. Heaven bless 
us! Falstaff and Bardo!ph may have stopped 
there on the road to Gadshill. I was in the 
stable looking at the nags, when Mr. Weston 
comes out of the inn, looks round the court, 
opens the door of the post-chaise, takes out his 
pistols, looks at the priming, and puts them back 
again. ‘Then we are off again, and time enough 
too. It seemed to me many hours since we had 
arrived at that creaking old Bell. And away 
we go through Addington, Eynesford, by miles 
and miles of hop-gardens. I dare say I did not 
look at the prospect much, beautiful though it 
might be, my young eyes being forever on the 
look-out for Saint Paul's and London. 

For a great part of the way Doctor Barnard 
and his companion had a fine controversy about 
their respective religions, for which each was 
alike zealous. Nay: it may be the rector in- 
vited Mr. Weston to take a place in his post- 
chaise in order to have this battle, for he never 
tired of arguing the question between the two 
Toward the close of the day Master 
Denis Duval fell asleep on Dr. Barnard’s shoul- 
der, and the good-natured clergyman did not 
disturb him. 

I woke up with the sudden stoppage of the 
carriage. The evening was falling. We were 
upon a lonely common, and a man on horseback 
was at the window of the post-chaise. 

“Give us out that there box! and your mon- 
ey!” I heard him say in a very gruff voice. Oh, 
Heavens! we were actually stopped by a high- 
wayman! It was delightful. 

Mr. Weston jumped at his pistols very quick. 
‘*Here’s our money, you scoundrel!” says he, 
and he fired point-blank at the rogue’s head. 
Confusion! The pistol missed fire. He aimed 
the second, and again no report followed ! 

‘*Some scoundrel has been tampering with 
these,” says Mr. Weston, aghast. 

‘* Come,” says Captain Macheath, ‘‘ come, 
your—” 

But the next word the fellow spoke was a 
trightful oath; for I,took out my little pistol, 
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which was full of shot, and fired it into his face. 
The man reeled, and I thought would have fallen 
out of his saddle. The postillion, frightened no 
doubt, clapped spurs to his horse, and began to 
gallop. ‘‘Sha’n’t we stop and take that rascal, 
Sir?” said I to the doctor. On which Mr. Wes- 
ton gave a peevish kind of push at me, and said, 
**No, no. It is getting quite dark. Let us 
push on.” And, indeed, the highwayman's 
horse had taken fright, and we could see him 
galloping away across the common. 

I was so elated to think that I, a little boy, 
had shot a live highwayman, that I dare say I 
bragged outrageously of my action. We set 
down Mr. Weston at his inn in the Borough, and 
crossed London Bridge, and there I was in Lon- 
don at last. Yes, and that was the Monument, 
and then we came to the Exchange, and yonder, 
yonder was St. Paul’s. We went up Holborn, 
and so to Ormand Street, where my patron lived 
in a noble mansion; and where his wife, my 
Lady Denis, received me with a great deal of 
kindness. You may be sure the battle with the 
highwayman was fought over again, and I got 
due credit from myself and others for my gal- 
lantry. 

Sir Peter and his lady introduced me to a 
number of their acquaintances as the little boy 
who shot the highwayman. They received a 
great deal of company, and I was frequently had 
in to their dessert. I suppose I must own that 
my home was below in the housekeeper’s room 
with Mrs. Jellicoe; but my lady took such a 
fancy to me that she continually had me up 


stairs, took me out driving in her chariot, or | 
ordered one of the footmen to take me to the | 


sights of the town, and sent me in his charge to 
the play. 
formed ; and I saw him in the play of Macbeth, 
in a gold-laced blue coat, with scarlet plush waist- 
coat and breeches. Ormond Street, Blooms- 
bury, was on the outskirts of the town then, with 
open country behind, stretching as far as Hamp- 
stead. Bedford House, north of Bloomsbury 
Square, with splendid gardens, was close by, 
and Montague House, where I saw stuffed camel- 


eign countries. ‘Then there were the Tower, 
and the Wax-work, and Westminster Abbey, 
and Vauxhall. What a glorious week of pleas- 
ure it was! At the week’s end the kind doctor 


went home again, and all those dear kind peo- | 


ple gave me presents, and cakes, and money, 
and spoiled the little boy who shot the highway- 
man. 

The affair was actually put into the newspa- 
pers, and who should come to hear of it but my 
gracious sovereign himself. _ One day Sir Peter 
Denis took me to see Kew Gardens and the new 
Chinese pagoda her Majesty had put up. While 
walking here, and surveying this pretty place, I 
had the good fortune to see his M-j-sty, walk- 
ing with our most gracious Qu—n, the Pr-nce 
of W—s, the Bishop of Osnaburg, my namesake, 
and, I think, two, or it may be three, of the 
Princesses. Her M-j-sty.knew Sir Peter from 


eee 


| having sailed with him, saluted him very gra. 


cionsly, and engaged him in conversation. And 
the Best of Monarchs, looking toward his hum- 
blest subject and servant, said, ‘* What, what? 
Little boy shot the highwayman. Shot him in 
the face. Shot him in the face!” On which 
the youthful Pr-nces graciously looked toward 
me, and the King asking Sir Peter what my 
profession was to be, the admiral said I hoped 
to be a sailor and serve his Majesty. 

I promise you I was a mighty grand person- 
age when I went home; and both at Rye and 
Winchelsea scores of people asked me what the 
King said. On our return, we heard of an ac- 
cident which had happened to Mr. Sam Weston, 
which ended most unhappily for that gentleman. 
On the very day when we set out for London he 
went out shooting—a sport of which he was very 
fond; but in climbing a hedge, and Gragging his 
gun incautiously after him, the lock caught in a 
twig, and the piece discharged itself into the poor 
gentleman’s face, lodging a number of shot into his 
left cheek, and into his eye, of which he lost the 
sight, after suffering much pain and torture. 

** Bless my soul! A charge of small shot in 
his face! What an extraordinary thing!” cries 
Dr. Barnard, who came down to see mother and 
grandfather the day after our return home. 
Mrs. Barnard had told him of the accident at 
supper on the night previous. Had he been 
shot or shot some one himself, the doctor could 
scarce have looked more scared. He put me in 
mind of Mr. Garrick, whom I had just seen at 
the playhouse, London, when he comes out aft- 
er murdering the king. 

‘* You look, docteur, as if you done it your- 


| self,” says M. de la Motte, laughing, and in his 
It was the last year Garrick per- | 


English jargon. ‘‘ Two time, three time, I say, 
Weston, you shoot yourself, you carry you gun 
that way, and he say he not born to be shot, and 
he swear |” 

‘* But my good chevalier, Doctor Blades pick- 
ed some bits of crape out of his eye, and thirteen 
or fourteen shot. What is the size of your 
shot, Denny, with which you fired at the high- 


| wayman ?” 
leopards, and all sorts of queer things from for- | 


** Quid autem vides festucam in ocudo fratris 
tui, doctor?” says the chevalier; ‘ that is good 
doctrine—Protestant or Popish, eh?” On which 
the doctor held down his head, and said, ‘‘ Chev- 
alier, lam corrected ; I was wrong—very wrong.” 

‘*And as for crape,”” Lamotte resumed, ‘‘Wes- 
ton is in mourning. He go to funeral at Can- 
terbury four days ago. Yes, he tell me so. He 
and my friend Lutterloh go.” This Mr, Lut- 
terloh was a German living near Canterbury, 
with whom M. de la Motte had dealings. He 
had dealings with all sorts of people; and ver) 
queer dealings, too, as I began to understand 
now that I was a stout boy approaching four- 
teen years of age, and standing pretty tall in 
my shoes. 

De la Motte laughed then at the doctor’s sus- 
picions. ‘‘ Parsons and women all the same, 
save your respect, ma bonne Madame Duval, all 
tell tales ; all believe evil of their neighbors. I 
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tell you I see Weston shoot twenty, thirty time. 
Always drag his gun through hedge.” 

“But the crape— ?” 

‘Bah! Always in mourning, Weston is! 
For shame of your cancans, little Denis! Nev- 
er think such thing again. Don’t make Weston 
yourenemy. Ifa man say that of me, I would 
shoot him myself, parbleu !” 

‘* But if he has done it?” 

‘*Parbleu! I would shoot him so much ze 
mor!” says the chevalier, with a stamp of his 
foot. And the first time he saw me alone he 
reverted to the subject. ‘* Listen, Denisol!” 
says he; ‘*‘thou becomest a great boy. Take 
my cotinsel, and hold thy tongue. This suspi- 
cion against Mr. Joseph is a monstrous crime, 
as well asa folly. A man say that of me—right 
or wrong—I burn him the brain. Once, I come 


home, and you run against me, and I ery out, 
I was wounded myself, I 


and swear and pest. 
deny it not.” 

*‘ And I said nothing, Sir,” I interposed. 

‘No, I do thee justice; thou didst say no- 
thing. You know the métier we make some- 
times? That night in the boat” (*‘ zat night in 
ze boat,” he used to say), ‘*when the revenue 
cutter fire, and your poor grandpapa howl—ah, 
how he howl! You don’t suppose we were there 
to look for lobstare-pot, eh? Tu n’as pas bron- | 
ehé, toi. You did not crane; you show your- 
self a man of heart. And now, petit, apprends 
nh te taire!” And he gave me a shake of the 
hand, and a couple of guineas in it too, and 
went off to his stables on his business, He had 
two or three horses now, and was always on the 
trot; he was very liberal with his money, and 
used to have handsome entertainments in his up- | 
stairs room, and never quarreled about the bills 
which mother sent in. ‘‘ Hold thy tongue, Den- 
isol,” said he. ‘* Never tell who comes in or 
who goes out. And mind thee, child, if thy 
tongue wags, little birds come whisper me, and 
say, * He tell.’” 

I tried to obey his advice, and to rein in that 
truant tongue of mine. When Dr. and Mrs. 
Barnard themselves asked me questions I was 
mum, and perhaps rather disappointed the good 
lady and the rector too by my reticence. For 
instance, Mrs. Barnard would say, ‘‘ That was 
a nice goose I saw going from market to your 
house, Denny.” 

“ Goose is very nice, ma’am,” sa 

‘* The chevalier often has dinner: 

** Dines every day regular, ma’am.” 

‘*Sees the Westons a great deal ?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am,” I say, with an indescribable 
heart-pang. And the cause of that pang I may | 
as well tell. You see, though I was only thir-| 
teen years old, and Agnes but eight, I loved that | 
little maid with all my soul and strength. Boy 
or man I never loved any other woman. I write 
these very words by my study fire in Fareport 
with madam opposite dozing over her novel till 
the neighbors shall come in to tea and their | 
rubber. When my ink is run out, and my lit-| 
tle tale is written, and yonder church that is | 


ringing to seven o'clock prayer shall toll for a 
certain D. D., you will please, good neighbors, 
to remember that I never loved any but yonder 
lady, and keep a place by Darby for Joan when 
her turn shall arrive. 

Now in the last year or two, since she had 
been adopted at the Priory, Agnes came less and 
less often to see us. She did not go to chureh 
with us, being a Catholic. She learned from 
the good fathers her tutors. She learned music 
and French and dancing to perfection. All the 
county could not show a finer little lady. When 
she came to our shop it was indeed a little count- 
ess honoring us with a visit. Mother was gen- 
tle before her—grandfather obsequious—I, of 
course, her most humble little servant. Wednes- 
day (a half-holiday), and half Saturday, and all 
Sunday I might come home from school; and 
how I used to trudge, and how I longed to see 
that little maiden, any gentleman may imagine 
who has lost his heart to an Agnes of his own. 

The first day of my arrival at home, after the 
memorable London journey, I presented myself 
at the Priory, with my pocket full of presents 
for Agnes. The footman let me into the hall 
civilly enough ; but the young lady was out with 
Mrs. Weston in a post-chaise. I might leave 
my message. 

I wanted to give my message. 
that fortnight’s absence from home, I had so 
got to long after Agnes that I never had my 
little sweet-heart quite out of my mind. It may 
have been a silly thing, but I got a little pocket- 
book, and wrote in French a journal of all I say 
in London. I dare say there were some prett; 
faults in grammar. I remember a fine para- 
graph about my meeting the royal personages at 
Kew, and all their names written down in order; 
and this little pocket-book I must needs send to 
Mademoiselle de Saverne. 

The next day I called again. Still Made- 
moiselie de Saverne was not to be seen ; 


Somehow, in 


but in 
the evening a servant brought a little note from 
her, in which she thanked her dear brother for 
his beautiful book. That was some consolation, 
She liked the pocket-book any how. I wonder, 
can you young people guess what I did to it be- 
fore I sent it a Yes, I did. ‘‘ One, tree, 
feefty time,” as the chevalier would say. ‘The 
next myrning, quite early, I had to go back to 
school, having promised the doctor to work hard 
after my holiday; and work I did with a will, 
at my French and my English and my Naviga- 
tion. I thought Saturday would never com 

but it did at last, and I trotted as quick as legs 
would carry me from school to Winchelsea. My 
legs were growing apace now; and especially as 


way ? 


| they took me homeward few could outrun them. 


All good women are match-makers at heart. 
My dear Mrs. Barnard saw quite soon what my 
condition of mind was, 
boyish fervor. I called once, twice, thrice, at 
the Priory, and never could get a sight of Miss 
Agnes. The servant used to shrug his shoulder 
and laugh at me in an insolent way, and the 
last time—‘‘ You need not eall any more. We 


and was touched by my 
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don’t want our hair cut here, nor no pomatum, 
nor no soap, do you understand that?” and he 
slammed the door in my face. 
by this insolence, and beside myself with rage 
and mortification. I went to Mrs. Barnard and 
told her what had happened to me. I burst into 
tears of passion and grief as I flung myself on a 
sofa by the good lady. I told her how I had 
rescued little Agnes, how I loved the little thing 
better than all the world. I spoke my heart 


out, and eased it somewhat, for the good lady | 
wiped her eyes more than once, and finished by | 


giving me a kiss. She did more; she invited 


me to tea with her on the next Wednesday when | 
I came home from school, and who should be | 


there but little Agnes. She blushed very much. 
Then she came toward me. ‘Then she held up 
her little cheek to be kissed, and then she cried 
—oh, how she did ery! 
ple whimpering in that room. (How well I rec- 
ollect it opening into the garden, and the little 
old blue dragon tea-cups and silver pot!) There 
were three persons, I say, crying: a lady of 
fifty, a boy of thirteen, and a little girl of seven 


years of age. Can you guess what happened | 


next? Of course the lady of fifty remembered 
that she had forgotten her spectacles, and went 
up stairs to fetch them; and then the little 
maiden began to open her heart to me, and told 
her dear Denny how she had been longing to 
see him, and how they were very angry with 
him at the Priory; so angry that his name was 
never to be spoken. ‘‘ The chevalier said that, 
and so did the gentlemen—especially Mr. Jo- 
seph, who had been dreadful since his aecident, 
and one day (says my dear) when you called, he 
was behind the door with a great horsewhip, 
and said he would let you in, and flog your soul 
out of your body, only Mrs. Weston cried, and 
Mr. James said, ‘Don’t be a fool, Joe.’ But 
something you have done to Mr. Joseph, dear 
Denny, and when your name is mentioned, he 
rages and swears so that it is dreadful to hear 
him. What can make the gentlemen so angry 
with you?” 

**So he actually was waiting with a horse- 
whip, was he? In that case I know what I 
would do. I would never go about without my 
pistol. I have hit one fellow,” said I, ‘and if 
any other man threatens me I will defend my- 
self.” 

My dear Agnes said that they were very kind 
to her at the Priory, although she could not bear 


Mr. Joseph—that they gave her good masters, | 


that she was to go to a good school kept by a 
Catholic lady at Arundel. And oh, how she 
wished her Denny would turn Catholic, and she 
prayed for him always, always! And for that 
matter I know some one who never night or 
morning on his knees has forgotten that little 
maiden. The father used to come and give her 
lessons three or four times in the week, and she 
used to learn her lessons by heart, walking up 
and down in the great green walk in the kitchen 
garden every morning at eleven o'clock. I 
knew the kitchen garden! the wall was in North 


I was stunned | 


There were three peo- | 


| Lane, one of the old walls of the convent: at 
the end of the green walk there was a pear-tree, 
And that was where she always went to learn 
her lessons. 

And here, I suppose, Mrs. Barnard returned 
to the room, having found her spectacles. And 
as I take mine off my nose and shut my eyes, 
that well-remembered scene of boyhood passes 
before them—that garden basking in the autumn 
evening—that little maiden with peachy cheeks 
and glistening curls, that dear and kind old lady, 
who says, **”"Tis time now, children, you should 
go home.” 

I had to go to school that night; but before I 
went I ran up North Lane and saw the ofd wall 
and the pear-tree behind it. And do you know 
I thought I would try and get up the wall, and 
easy enough it was to find a footing between 
those crumbling old stones; and when on the 
top I could look down from the branches of the 
tree into the garden below and see the house 
|at the farther end. So that was the broad 

walk where Agnes learned her lessons? Mas- 
| ter Denis Duval pretty soon had that lesson by 
heart. 

Yes; but one day in the Christmas holidays, 
when there was a bitter frost, and the stones 
; and the wall were so slippery that Mr. D. D. 
| tore his fingers and his small-clothes in climb- 

ing to his point of observation, it happened that 

little Agnes was not sitting under the tree learn- 
|ing her lessons, and none but an idiot would 
| have supposed that she would have come out on 
| such a day. 

Bat who should be in the garden, pacing up 
| and down the walk all white with hoar-frost, but 
| Joseph Weston with his patch over his eye. 
| Unluckily he had one eye left with which he 
| saw me; and the next moment I heard the re- 
| port of a tremendous oath, and then a brickbat 
| came whizzing at my head, so close that, had it 
| struck me, it would have knocked out my eye 
| and my brains too. 

I was down the wall in a moment: it was 
slippery enough: and two or three more brick- 
bats came @ mon adresse, but luckily failed to 
hit their mark. 





THE SECOND DIVISION AT 
SHILOH. 
BY A STAFF OFFICER. 
HE highest romance in military life centres 
in a succoring army. The sturdy heart of 
| England throbbed responsive to the tread of 
| Bulow’s legions—the fortunes of consular France 
| rested on Dessaix’s eagles—the hopes and fears 
of the loyal North marched with Buell’s col- 
| umns, surging to the red field of Shiloh. 

Sunday morning, April 5, 1862, came beau- 
tiful and bright. The soft spring sunshine 
| bathed valley and hill in mellow splendor. Our 
| Division was early on the march. As its head 
| was debouching out of the valley of Indian Creek 
heavy indistinct mutterings, as of distant thun- 
| der, came from a southwesterly direction. The 
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air was calm, the sky cloudless—it could be no 
April storm—it must mean battle. When this 
became evident to the men, a shout, stern, de- 
fiant, and eager, broke along the lines, filling 
the distant woods, and rolling grandly from front 
to rear. A halt was ordered; three days’ ra- 
tions and sixty additional rounds of ammuni- 
tion a man were issued, and all baggage was 
taken off to be left behind. Terrill’s battery 
galloped to the front, to be dragged by hand, 
if need be, over impassable places. Soon the 
troops were againin motion. Over fields where 
the road was impracticable or blocked by other 
troops, across swamps and morasses, through 
streams breast-high, the Division pushed for 
twenty-two miles, till just at nightfall it arrived 
at Savannah.* 

I had been ordered forward to the river, to 
prepare for the embarkation of the troops. Ev- 
ery thing was in confusion. I could find no 
General to whom to report. Generals Grant 
and Buell had gone by steamboat to Pittsburg 
Landing; General C. F. Smith, the commander 
of the army, was lying upon his death-bed ; 
General Nelson, with his Division, had already 
gone, without orders, by land to the battle-field, 
ten miles distant. Guides reported this route 
impracticable in the darkness. Steamboats were 
landing and pushing out without any apparent 
object; officers were hurrying hither and thither, 
confused and excited; skulkers from the battle- 
field were relating deeds of personal prowess, 
mingled with tales of disaster to our arms; 
artillery was rumbling, bands playing, drums 
beating, trains, empty and loaded, choked and 
jammed in the streets. Above and through all 
this din swelled the awful cadence of the distant 
battle. Through the discordant crowd, like a 
crimson thread, flowing in rapidly augmenting 
numbers from the steamboats to the hospitals, 
came the wounded, calm, quiet, and uncom- 
plaining. It was the carnival of rumor, rumor 
direful, rumor hopeful; but toward night we 
settled sadly into the clear conviction that our 
army had sustained a reverse. 

As the afternoon waned the sky became over- 
cast. Lightning, red and lurid, flashed in the 
west, while the thunder, surly and threatening, 
added its deep bass to the battle’s roar. The 
bivouac fires were gleaming brightly as I re- 
turned in the settling gloom to the Division, 
encamped upon the outskirts of the village, with 
embarking orders. Crittenden’s Division must 
go first. We waited impatiently for our time. 
As it grew darker the roar of the battle ceased ; 
only now and then a throb of sound breaking 





* “The army of the Ohio” was organized by General 
D. C, Buell into six divisions of infantry, of three brigades 
each. The First Division was commanded by General 
Geo. H. Thomas; the Second, by A. M‘D, M‘Cook; Third, 
by O. M. Mitchell; Fourth, by Wm. Nelson; Fifth, by 
T. L. Crittenden; Sixth, by T. J. Wood. Subsequently, 
when General Rosecrans took command, its name was 
changed to that of Army of the Cumberland, and it was 
reorganized into three corps d’'armée. The Fourteenth, 
Twentieth, and Twenty-first, commanded respectively by 
Generals Thomas, M‘Cook, and Crittenden. 
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The two armies rested to renew 
the battle on the morrow. Ours sad and de- 
feated ; theirs hopeful and exultant. 

Some time after dark the gun-boats opened 
fire, slow and measured. This told us that our 
cause was not altogether desperate—thai fresh 
troops might restore the battle. The command 
to “fall in” was hailed with cheers loud and de- 
fiant. Standing in column of company, sweep- 
ing the broad road from side to side, that splen- 
did division, 9000 bayonets strong, high in hope, 
health, and discipline, with the moon scudding 
the clouds, lighting up the bronzed faces of the 
men, and glimmering on their muskets, present- 
ed a spectacle I shall never forget. Before we 
reached the river the storm burst, the April rain 
coming down i> torrents. In the gloom, blind- 
ed by lightning flashes, the troops stumbled and 
groped their way down the slippery banks to 
the spectral steamboats. Although standing 
in the streets like drenched cattle nearly all 
night long, the men took their India-rubber 
blankets from their manly shoulders to wrap 
up and preserve their trusty rifles and priceless 
ammunition from the storm. 


the silence. 


That night was an agony of rumor—rumors 
of defeat, of panic, of men rushing into the 
river, of the annihilation of our army, of terms 
of surrender proposed and diseussed. 
facts gave us comfort. 


But two 
Nelson, though panting 
and breathless, after surmounting obstacles of 
every kind, had arrived in time to take part in 
the last struggle of the evening; and the enemy 
had just, at dark, been repulsed within twenty 
feet of Sherman’s semicircle of blazing batter- 
ies. We hugged the hopes these facts suggest- 
ed to our dripping bosoms with delicious pleas- 
ure. All that long and miserable night, at 
short intervals, we heard the solemn thunder 
of that gun-boat cannon swelling high 
the howling storm—a nation’s minute- 

Before morning one brigade and two regi- 
ments of another were embarked. With the 
latter, on the steamer Tigress, the General and 
Staff went, Weary and heart-sick, | clambered 
into an upper berth, and, although the rain 
dripped through the leaky roof in rivulets, I 
soon slept. I awoke with a start, fearing I had 
slumbered too long. Day was just breaking. 
The boat was still under way. There was no 
tumult of battle. Even the gun-boat had ceased 
firing with the approach of light. Hope—that 
main-stay of the soldier in his darkest moods— 
began to whisper, ‘‘ No battle to-day; the en- 
emy have fallem back.” The rain was falling 
in mist; the fog clung to the dank forests, veil- 
ing their recesses in obscurity; the steel-gray 
sky was cold, cheerless, and depressing. Upon 
the right bank, as we went up, here and there 
a soldier in our uniform, without arms, could 
be seen wandering listlessly along the shore. 
Soon we saw squads of our cavalry on picket, 
an assurance that the disorganization of our 
army was not complete. 

As we were eating our breakfast upon the 
boiler deck a fierce rattle of musketry came from 


above 


riy 
gun. 
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a point of woods above the landing, which was | 
now in plain sight. Soon it grew into the full 
volume of a well-sustained infantry fight. As | 
we neared the shore, mingled with these crashes 
of musketry came the strains of the Sixteenth 
Infantry band, performing a gem from ‘II 
Trovatore” — death and rejoicing borne to us 
upon the same wave of sound. At the landing- 
place confusion was worse than confounded. 
Rations, forage, and ammunition were trampled 
into the mire by an excited and surging crowd. 
Officers were rushing about, endeavoring to col- 
lect the stragglers of their commands and lead 
them into the rapidly-increasing battle. Trains 
were huddled together in sheltered places ; am- 
bulances, with their bleeding loads, were com- 
ing to the steamboats; sutlers, camp-followers, 
and even women were adding their voices to the 
Babel of sound. Thousands of soldiers, panic- 
stricken, were hiding under the bank, and, not 
satisfied with their own infamy, were discour- 
aging our troops newly arrived. How we loathed 
them! Yet the glory of Raymond, Jackson, 
Blackwater, and Vicksburg gleams upon the 
bayonets of these same men; and I am con- 
vinced now we thought too harshly of them 
then. Providence, in His inscrutable ways, 


permitted these men, thirty months later, to pay 
the debt of Shiloh with compound interest, when, 
gathering from the plains and savannas of the 
Southwest, they marched with eager feet to our 
relief in beleaguered Chattanooga, and with 
their brawny shoulders helped bear our banners 


up the blazing heights of Mission Mountain. 
But at Pittsburg Landing, that memorable day, 
only the long ranks of dead ranged for recog- 
nition or burial at the hospital on the hill-side 
were calm and free from distracting panic. 

The First Brigade, after pushing its way 
through the throng at the river with the point 
of the bayonet, was already forming on the crest 
of the hill. Now and then we heard the patter- 
ing sound of bullets, stragglers from the leaden 
storm above, falling upon the roofs of the boats. 
Our horses were quickly disembarked, and with 
the First Brigade in columns closed in mass, 
leaving orders for the rest of the Division to fol- 
low as soon as landed, we moved toward the 
point indicated by the firing. Directly we saw 
evidences of close and terrible fighting. Artil- 
lery horses dead, cannon dismounted, caissons 
abandoned, muskets broken, accoutrements torn 
and bloody, appeared every where. The first 
dead soldier we saw had fallen in the road; our 
artillery had crushed and mangled his limbs, 
and ground him into the mire. He lay a bloody, 
loathsome mass, the scraps of his blue uniform 
furnishing the only distinguishable evidence that 
a hero there had died. At this sight I saw many 
a manly fellow gulp down his heart, which swell- | 
ed too closely into his throat. Near him lay a 
slender rebel boy —his face in the mud, his 
brown hair floating in a bloody pool. Soon a 
dead Major, then a Colonel, then the lamented 
Wallace, yet alive, were passed in quick and | 
sickening succession. The gray gloaming of | 





the misty morning gave a ghostly pallor to the 
faces of the dead. The disordered hair, drip- 
ping from the night’s rain, the distorted and 
passion-marked faces, the stony, glaring eyes, 
the blue lips, the glistening teeth, the shriveled 
and contracted hands, the wild agony of pain 
and passion in the attitudes of the dead—all the 
horrid circumstances with which death surrounds 
the brave when torn from life in the whirlwind 
of battle, were seen as we marched over the field, 
the beseeching cries of the wounded from their 
bloody and miry beds meanwhile saluting our 
ears and cutting to our hearts. Never, perhaps, 
did raw men go into battle under such discour- 
aging auspices as did this Division. There was 
every thing to depress, nothing to inspirit; and 
yet determination was written upon their pale 
faces. They knew too well that defeat was death, 
with that foaming river at their backs. Their 
hope was in God, the justice of their cause, and 
in their own stout hearts. 

In a deserted camp, where two long lines of 
muskets stood stacked—evidences of disaster and 
surrender the day before—the battalions were 
deployed. The quiet obedience and intelligent 
execution of all orders gave an earnest of what 
those regiments were yet to do that day. Nel- 
son, upon the far left, was heavily engaged. 
Mendenhal, of Crittenden’s Division, was thun- 
dering nearer. Sharp skirmishing in the dense 
wood beyond an open field in our immediate 
front showed the rebels to be there also. In 
this field was a peach-orchard in full bloom— 
spring’s scarlet offering to the heroic dead. Fur- 
ther to the left was a group of farm-buildings. 
In a few moments our skirmishers were driven 
out of the woods to the edge of the field, then 
over it, under cover of our lines. Then the en- 
emy began to show themselves in serried front. 
The command ‘ Ready!” ran along our line. 
The ominous click of three thousand musket- 
locks was the response. All stood awaiting the 
shock. Soon that. dingy gray line had become 
well defined; threé flags floated not three hun- 
dred yards distant, sinister with star and bar. 
For what was our commander waiting? Per- 
haps to decoy the rebels into the open field. 
They, also wary, halted, and prepared to fire. 
Then came a deafening crash, the flame from 
our avenging muskets leaping almost half-way 
across the field. ‘The sound had scarcely reach- 
ed its full volume when it was answered by an- 
other. Then the roar of battle swelled over all, 
seemingly filling the firmament. Still, under 
all this noise, we could hear the spitz, spitz, sping 
of the hurtling bullets, and their crackling sound 
among the undergrowth, until the air darkened 
with missiles. The line swept back and forth 
like an undulating thread; there it shrank for 
a moment; here it bowed toward the enemy. 
At one time a company of regular recruits gave 
way in a body; but all the officers of the bat- 
talion joined, and with their sabres drove it back 
into line. 

The brigade had heen engaged an hour—it 
seemed to me but a few minutes—when the reb- 
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el line began to waver. How the cheer that 
then went up lingers in my memory still! It 
was the first pean of victory raised by the ‘* Army 
of the Cumberland.” But the exultation was 
premature. The rebels were only relieving their 
regiments. The battle waxed hotter as their 
fresh men opened fire. They planted a battery 
under cover of the houses, and began enfilading 
our line with canister. Where was Terrill to 
answer this new and annoying enemy? He 
had been taken by mistake to General Nelson. 
His bell-toned Napoleons were already ringing 
loud and clear far to the left. Upon the bay- 
onet, that right arm of infantry, we must there- 
fore rely. 

‘* Cease firing—fix bayonets!” rang from wing 
to wing. As the bristling shafts of steel were 
fixed on to the smoking barrels with a deadly 
clang, the blood rushed to the heart, a sickly 
pallor overspread the faces of the men—a pallor 
not from fear, but intense determination. The 
men needed no further command. With an 
impulse higher than all discipline they rushed 
forward, a tumultuous tide. Over the field, 
through the orchard, into the woods around the 
houses, like an avalanche they dashed, over- 
throwing the battery, and grinding the rebel line 
to powder. Through a belt of woods, over an- 
other field, they pressed on, driving the broken 
rebels, until, beaten and panting, they took ref- 
uge under cover of their reserves upon the fur- 
ther side of ‘* Sherman’s Drill-Ground.’ 

This was the first decided success of the day ; 
our advance threatened the rebel line of retreat. 
Nelson was bravely holding his own, with Ter- 
rill’s help; while Crittenden, though stoutly 
fighting, was calling for reinforcements. 

As we passed through the orchard, lying with 
his shoulders propped against a peach-tree, I 
saw the mangled form of one of my best-loved 
classmates dressed in rebel uniform. The mist 
gathered in his silken beard showed he had died 
the day before. The pitiless rain had fallen on 
his upturned face all night. A smile beautified 
his features, while his eyes seemed gazing far to 
the southward, as if there an anxious mother 
were waiting for words of hope from that war- 
swept field. A cannon-ball had partly severed 
a branch of the tree. Flower-laden, it fell in 
scarlet festoons about his head—a fitting pall for 
his gallant, pure-hearted, yet erring nature. In 
the lull that followed this contest, while our 
troops were re-forming their broken ranks, I 
found leisure to wrap his body in a blanket, and 
to place it where the artillery and cavalry would 
not trample his already shattered form—determ- 
ined that if God spared me and gave us the vic- 
tory I would pay the last sad offices of respect 
to his memory. 

We had changed directiun to the left, follow- 
ing the refluent rebel force. This exposed our 
right flank. The wily Beauregard was not slow 
in taking advantage of this fact. Massing three 
batteries and a full division of infantry, he 
launched them against our right. Athwart our 
line at nearly right angles they came with fierce 
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determination, yelling and exultant. Ti 
eighteen guns, hurling death into our ranks, 
elicited no response, for we had no artillery to 
reply. All eyes turned to that long line of ad- 
vancing, flashing steel. The Second Brigade, 
which had just landed from the boats, was placed 
upon our right flank, the men lying on their 
faces in the edge of the field, concealed by the 
dense undergrowth. <A 


eir 


regiment was thrown 
forward to seize a point of water-oaks, which 
shouldered out into the open field. In ** 
in mass’’ it attempted the perilous missi« 
ing on at the double-quick. But 
range of rebel fire, a tornado of canister, round- 
shot, shrapnel, and bullets st It at- 
tempted to deploy, to answer fire with fire. Hu- 
man flesh and blood could no more endure. It 


column 
yn, dash- 
reaching the 


aggered it. 


came recoiling back, leaving a mosaic of blue 
bodies to mark its rugged path. This encour- 
aged the rebels, who swept steadily onward, fu- 
rious for their prey, contemptuously returning 
with straggling shots the fire the First Brigade 
had opened upon them. Little did they think 
of the reception prepare | for them. The Sec- 
ond Brigade, four regiments, 2700 strong, which 
had not fired a shot, were lying in the thicket at 
Nearer and still nearer came 
the advancing column, until within half-musket 
range. Still all was silent on our right Fear- 
ing some guile, they threw a few shells into the 
wood. But this developed nothing. 
ly reassured, they began wheeling upon their 
right regiment as a pivot, in order to more com- 
pletely envelop the flank of the First Brigade. 
This manceuvre insured their destruction, for it 
turned their own flank to the ambushed thicket. 
The men of the Second Brigade quietly fixed 
bayonets while lying down. 

‘* Up—one volley—and at them!” Struck as 
by a thunder-bolt, that blow followed by a storm 
of bayonet-thrusts, the proud column went roll- 
ing backward, followed by our men. When the 
smoke lifted the field was clear of ‘‘ gray backs.”’ 
We had won the field and the Corinth road by 
one volley. 

But still our men kept pressing the enemy 
back, back into the deep wood beyond, until 
their blue coats were lost in its bosky recesses 
as they streamed onward. We heard a cry of 
disappointment and surprise from part of our 
line; the musketry began to swell from the 
woods in deeper chorus. We could hear the 
voices of our officers checking theirmen. Mid- 
way our line became entangled in a swamp. 
The Thirty-fourth Illinois dashed in with their 
muskets held high over their heads, but the wa- 
ter, running up to their belts, drove them back ; 
they could not afford to lose their ammunition. 
The regiments to the right and left dared not 
advance until it passed this obstacle,. for our 
disjointed line would have been at the mercy of 
the enemy’s ‘‘ offensive return.”” This check 
gave them a moment to rally. Their consum- 
mate commander, knowing that any further ad- 
vance on this road would cut his army off from 
retreat, concentrated all his available force for 


the field’s edge. 


Obvious- 
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an overwhelming attack upon our line at this 
point. At others the battle virtually ceased. 
Far in the ‘‘dim aisles” the gray mass of the 
enemy could be seen marshaling for the final 
struggle. In three lines of triple steel they came 
at last—no stratagem this time—dogged, de- 
termined fighting, with stern and desperate pur- 
pose. The soldiers of both armies seemed to 
comprehend the importance of the crisis. Our 
men felt assured that if they could quickly reach 
Shiloh church, whose dusky gable, with its yel- 
low flag, they saw through the vistas of the for- 
est, a surrender of the enemy would make a fit- 
ting close to the glory of the day. The rebels 
believed that if they could regain the Corinth 
road, and rout the right, victory again would 
crown their standard. Each man clutched his 
musket more firmly, awaiting the shock. It came 
in awful grandeur. Full twenty thousand mus- 
kets bellowed in competing echoes. The wood 
seemed swept by fire. Our men bravely breast- 
ed the storm, but the odds were fearful. The 
ammunition of the First Brigade was rapidly 
giving out; soon the last cartridge was expend- 
ed. The Third Brigade, the only Union re- 
serve on the field, must goin. But it was only 
12 o’clock, and the power of the rebels yet un- 
broken. By right of companies, under a gall- 
ing fire, the First Brigade retired, and the Third 
took its place. This movement was supposed 
by the rebels to mean retreat. A yell, wild and 
hopeful, rose from their lines—their muskets 
cracked more deadly still. Their artillery en- 
filading our front was making fearful havoc. A 
battery, more impudent than the rest, pushed up 
to the further edge of the swamp, dashing can- 
ister into the faces of the Thirty-fourth Illinois, 
fighting up to its knees in water. That battery 
well knew it was protected from the avenging 
bayonets of our men by that impassable sheet of 
water. Their lines, constantly relieved by fresh 
regiments, were firing more rapidly than ours. 
There was difficulty in procuring ammunition. 
The First Brigade, so sorely needed, must lie 
idle. Kirk and Gibson, brigade commanders, 


were both wounded; Bass had gone back to | 


die; Levanway had dyed the waters of the 
swamp with his life’s-blood. But no man wa- 
vered. In the breach of that awful field stood 
the throbbing hearts of those two brigades, the 
only bulwark between our army and destruction. 

Suddenly—far to our extreme left, above the 
horrid tumult—we heard something rushing as 
a yreat wind. Bursting from the woods over 
the field to our support Mendenhal dashed in— 
his horses full of foam and smoke, the clay fly- 
ing in tangents from his swiftly whirring wheels. 
He galloped into battery on the rebel flank. 
Soon his roaring Rodmans added their sonorous 
music to the medley. Like a whirlwind Ter- 
rill followed. His Virginian blood was up. 
‘* Nearer, nearer; give them double canister 


into their very faces!” he shouted to his drivers. | 


The rebels did not take this tamely, but turned 
with fierce rage upon the batteries. A Mis- 
souri regiment came down on Terrill. _Pitiless- 


ly he hurled a storm of fire and iron into their 
faces. But steadily and with even tread they 
still advanced. All the cannoneers were killed 
at one piece. Terrill and a corporal worked 
the gun alone, until an unknown but gallant 
infantry sergeant volunteered to help. Terrill, 
grimly standing at the vent, shouted, ‘‘ Canis- 
ter! canister!” Quick as light the sergeant 
flew to the caisson. Loaded with three charges 
he came back to the gun, when, struck full in 
the forehead, he fell dead, his body rolling to 
the feet of the corporal. He, brave fellow, fal- 
tered not, but drove the three charges home. 
Terrill’s quick eye for a moment swept along 
the smoke-grimed piece. ‘Then came a blind- 
ing flash, a stunning crack. Prone in their 
breasts the iron tempest struck the advancing 
regiment, blowing some from the very muzzle of 
the gun. They staggered, reeled; then Mis- 
souri’s pride and chivalry broke, and like a shat- 
tered wave ebbed back, sweeping the supporting 
regiments with them. Our battery, our Divi- 
sion was saved. Surely, in the annals of this 
conflict, that sergeant’s deed must ever stand 
ablaze with glory! 

The Seventy-seventh Pen sylvania regiment, 
the only venture the Keystone State had on tlie 
field that day, dashed in after the recoiling rebel 
regiments. The First Brigade, with replenished 
boxes, came up at the run. The whole Division 
charged, sweeping over lines and guns. Through 
Hurlburt’s, Prentice’s, and Sherman’s camps, we 
drove the enemy past the old church, over the 
stream beyond. Our first battle waswon. The 
intellect of Beauregard was no match for the 
genius of Grant. Three divisions of infantry, 
with 12 pieces of artillery, routed the entire 
rebel army, restored our fortunes in the West, 

|and turned defeat into victory; capturing of 
their artillery, and recapturing of ours twenty 
pieces. That night, in the pelting rain, upon 
the bloody ground, without tents or blankets, 
the Division slept, hungry, exhausted, and sad ; 
for 900 manly forms, one-tenth of our entire 
| number, lay dead or dying, and maimed. 

To me a mournful task remained unperform- 
ed. Far over the field—for we had driven the 
rebels five miles—I must ride to bury my friend. 
Darkness almost impenetrable had settled in the 
| woods, only relieved here and there by the flick- 
‘ering glimmer of the ambulance lanterns, as the 
surgeons were gathering up the wounded. In 
the midst of conflict the soul is racked by all the 
horrible impressions that mutilated and mangled 
humanity can excite. But these emotions are 
nothing compared with the deep revulsion which 
the silence and gloom a night after battle sug- 
gested. Our jaded horses sank above the fet- 
locks in the miry roads. Progress was slow, 
often impeded by the dead blocking the way. 
It was the saddest ride—the saddest night of my 
life. 

The houses near the peach orchard were al- 
| ready filled with wounded. There we found a 
| spade, and with it hollowed out a grave. No 
| matter now. He sleeps under a spreading oak 








and in a soldier’s grave, with a miniature—a 
fair, girlish face—resting on his breast. 

Since that sanguinary day the blood of our 
Division has been sprinkled like water upon four 
other fields; but soldiers and officers refer to 
Shiloh as the most terrible of them all. Even 
the memories of that awful struggle by the South- 
ern ** River of Death” grow dim at the recollec- 
tion of Shiloh—our first and bloodiest battle. 


PEGGOTY PLIMPTON’S CHOIR. 
TIVHERE is a great deal written about New 

England village churches and church-yards 
that belongs more truly to the realms of romance 
than reality. Those velvet-turfed and shadow- 
dimpled spots of beauty, those ivy-mantled and 
moss-grown towers the poet story-tellers sing of, 
are few and far between, judging from my ex- 
perience in the parts of New England I have 
visited. Old England has them every where on 
her broad face, as Irving beautifully describes 
them, and perhaps in some few vales of Massa- 
chusetts there may be some such sequestered 
spots, but they are not numerous. 

The village church that I now wish to tell 
you of (the village church of Q-——) was built 
vears ago, and its founders and framers seem to 
have selected for it a sort of citadel site, where 
it could look out on the country far and wide, 
ilternately to dry up and crack in the broiling 
summer sun, and shiver and shake in the bleak 
vinter winds. Hardly a live thing save a few 
low lichens would on the hilly mound 
vhere it was placed, though the church-yard, 
protected a little from the wind by the church 
for the rail fence around it gave but little pro- 


grow 


tection), sported a most superb display of briers 
and thistles. 

The church itself seemed to have been mod- 
eled from Squire Foster’s barn, and its steeple 
always, from a boy, made me laugh when I look- 
ed at it. It was a most unreasonably shaped 
steeple. Fat and squat and dumpy, with an 
immense brass dragon on top, to show the farm- 
ers the drift of the wind. It was as though it 
had been built up straight and comely and tow- 
ering, and then some tremendous hand had come 
down flat upon it, knocking timbers together 
against the solid foundation, leaving it half its 
height with all its rotundity. The windows 
were large, with hanging, rattling blinds inside, 
and a steep flight of steps led up to the hungry- 
looking doorway. That the church had once 
been painted there can be not a ghost of a doubt, 
as Dame Heath, who, though old, is considered, 
as Goody Collins calls her, ‘‘a perfect parody of 
truth,” remembers seeing the painters at work ; 
and in fact, if you will but examine the wood- 
work carefully, you can yourself still see traces. 

Inside, one can easily understand with what 
fervor the congregation must have always sung, 
**Q give us, Father, warmth within!” Per- 
fectly plain, wooden, stiff-backed pews, with no 
cushions save in a favored few; a gallery run- 
ning across one end of the church and facing 
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the low white pulpit-desk, which was adorned 
with a red velvet top, bordered with blue fringe, 
and sporting two melancholy-looking tassels. A 
black hair-cloth sofa and two chairs, with a lit- 
tle stand for a pitcher and tumbler, made up 
the furniture of the pulpit. A large iron stove 
flanked either side, and by wires from the ceil- 
ing the black stove-pipes ran along the whole 
length of the church, and disappeared in the 
wail above the gallery. 
I have been thus precise about this remar| 

ble edifice as it is herein the sc« 
lies. 


ane of our st ry 
Years on years within this plain old place 
of worship had the worthy people of Q old 
and young, farmers with their good wives, young 
men, young women, and children, met from 
Sabbath to Sabbath and worshiped the Father 
of all, who sent them the showers and sunlight. 
Here had they heard the Scriptures preached, 
and here made the crazy, creaking windows rat- 
tle and ring again as they sung together their 
Plain and 
forbidding as was the place, like all such places 
thank Heaven!), it had its pleasant 
associations, and I doubt not that many a 
Sabbath morn more true worship had gone up 
and shaken the clear air on that bleak hill-top 
than had risen through the lofty arches of much 
more pretentious places. 

But a new feature had just now set all Q—— 
by the ears. Peggoty Plimpton had started the 
project of a church choir, and in fact the con- 
gregation 


grand old Congregational hymns. 


on earth 
on 


had now for some five Sabbaths list- 
ened in wondering amazement to the singing of 
the hymns from the throats of some dozen or 
; How Peggoty 
Plimpton ever got the head men to say she might 
try such an unheard of thing I to this day have 
never been able to clearly comprehend ; but 


more stationed in the gallery. 


seems she did, and the various comments and 
opinions that the new music called forth were 
diverse in the extreme. For my readers must 
know that a village like Q—— has exactly as 
many opinions about such momentous matters 
as there are inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 
dren; and were they to choose of three things 
given—say an earthquake, a plague, or an inno- 
vation—it is, to say the least, quite doubtful 
which of the three they would agree to take the 
responsibility of trying. 

Squire Foster thought ‘‘no harm could come 
out of trying it,” and his opinion went a great 
way; but Ann Head said ‘‘ that was all very 
well; no harm might come out of the trying of 
it, but didn’t all know Squire Foster’s ‘ hired 
man’ sang chief bass?” Goody Collins said 
‘*’twas a sin and a shame to see the airs that 
Thompson gal put on when she came to the 
Hallelujah ;” and Dame Heath thought ‘‘it was 
peacock a” 

Truly a genuine Yankee village—a village 
miles away from any railroad, and approached 
only by a tedious stage-coach—has some rather 
peculiar features about it. Each person knows 
every body else, and all about them. In the 
society of Q were three distinct grades, 
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plainly marked and plainly led. There was, in | 
the first place, the family of Squire Foster—for 
you must know each village has its sqnire. Mr. | 
Foster was a retired country judge, and Mrs. | 
Foster was the acknowledged leader of fashion 
in the place; while the two Misses Foster and | 
young Harry Foster had been away and had | 
seen city ways, causing them, of course, to be | 
looked up to and respected as all traveled folk 
have had the right to expect from time imme- 
morial. 

Moving with them were one or two families 
well to do in the world—comfortable farmers, 
knowing which side was gold, which glitter, and 
who, acting on the principle, had got to them- | 
selves and their families good broad acres and | 
spacious barns. With these moved also the | 
minister’s family. 

The second grade included that heterogene- 
ous company of the village, each of whom thought | 
himself or herself as good, if not better, than his 
or her next door neighbor. The third gradation 
was the confessedly poor, and knew its place; 
but those of the ‘‘ second stratum” never exact- 
ly knew where they were. One of their num-| 
ber, Janie Thompson, or *‘ the Thompson girl,” | 
in country parlance, had once been invited to a 
“dancing social” at Judge Foster's, and, like 
the effects of the scarlet fever sometimes, to this 
day had never gotten over it! Report says that 
on the Sabbath thereafter she appeared in church 
with a brown bombazine bonnet, with large red 
flannel dahlias all over it, in such profusion and 
height as to seriously interfere with the prop- 
er impression the sermon should have made on 
the minds of the congregation; and to the time 
of this writing has never been the plain, modest 
girl she was in the ‘‘ Pre-Foster party” times. 
It was a sinful thing,-too; for Janie Thompson 
had a face like a ripe rosy apple, and the lads 
for miles around thought it a shame for her ‘‘ to 
be taking to putting on airs.” 

Now when Peggoty Plimpton took it into her 
head to get up the choir, her first thoughts were, 
of course, where to look for proper material. | 
Peggoty was a driving, active, go-ahead girl of 
twenty-five, not blessed with any too much good | 
looks, but with an honest cheery face, blue-eyed, | 
and surrounded with sunny curling hair. She | 
had come home to her bleak Q from a visit | 
in Boston, and had broached the subject of the | 
choir to some of the girls, who at once had 
taken it up with gusto. 

‘*Now I can sing second, and so can Emma 
Sharp, and perhaps Jennie Keyes can sing /irst, 
but if only Miss Foster or Miss Faunce would 
help us,” she had ended off her explanations 
with. But Peggoty Plimpton belonged to that 
same “second stratum,” and that Miss Foster’s 
or Miss Faunce’s serene majesties could never | 
be approached by her with any hope of success | 
Peggoty well knew. Besides, Judge Foster and 
Deacon Faunce, by report at least, were opposed | 
to any thing but the good old round congrega- | 
tional music, and would never consent to their | 
daughters joining this unrighteous scheme. So | 





| church threshold that morning, and told to 


the choir had been made up of the best material 
available, and on the morning of the first Sab- 
bath in March had astonished minister and peo- 
ple with the momentous change. 

And to say the truth, the choir had sung re- 
markably well. To be sure Jim Jackson, like 
the big bumpkin that he was, mistook the time 
for him to come in, and roared out, like a perfect 
hurricane, 

‘*Now still and soft at eventide,” 
when little Jennie Keyes should have sofil) 
sung it in her clear low voice; and in the wind- 


| ing up of the full swell chorus of the last hymn, 


Farmer Squires seemed to forget his company 
altogether, and went on and on, up and down, 
up and down, quavering away, with his eyes fixed 
on the ceiling, until the next man seized him by 
the coat tail and pulled him into his seat. But 
these were only little matters incidental to all 
great occasions, and only gave delight to such 
people as were always picking flaws and finding 
dust on other folks’ door-steps. Peggoty Plimp- 
ton and her choir were congratulated on the 
go 
on. 

And so matters flowed along for several wecks, 
some quite enraptured with the new music, oth- 
ers longing for the days when Deacon Faunce 
had risen and in loud tones read, ‘‘ We are vile 
and sinful all”—*‘ sing” all down the lines of the 
long hymn—when suddenly one Sabbath morn- 
ing, just before service, who should walk into 
the choir gallery, to the amaze of the assembled 
choir and Peggoty Plimpton, but Miss Mildred 
Faunce! 

Mildie Faunce was (for they have them still) 
the ‘‘ belle of the village.” Slight and graceful 
in figure, and with a face of wonderful girlish- 
ness of beauty, for there was but little of the 
womanly in it, it was so childlike and young, 
she ruled in the village like a very queen. Her 
father’s position had spoiled her a little, and I 
fear her will at times was even at home hard to 
govern; but, unlike the Misses Foster, Mildie 
often joined in the pleasant gatherings of the 
**second stratum,” and laughed right merrily 
at the village romps, though woe to the coun- 
try lout who forgot himself before her at any of 
them! It was reported that young Henry Foster 
was ‘‘keeping company with her ;” but proba- 
bly it was mere village gossip, for the girls said 
she never seemed to care for any one. 

But, not to diverge too much, as Miss Mildie 
entered the choir there was of course quite a 
stir. Putting out her hand pleasantly to Peg- 
goty Plimpton, she simply said, ‘ Peggoty, I 
hear you are going to try a new anthem this 
morning, and are a little perplexed about a solo 
in it?” 

‘* Yes, a little bothered, Miss Mildie,”’ answer- 
ed Peggoty. 

«Tf I can sing it I will willingly,” continued 
Mildie. The two girls looked over the music 
together, and Miss Faunce at once volunteered 
to try it, and quietly sat down. I wish you 
could have seen the faces of that congregation 
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when the solo was reached, At the first note 
of Mildred fine clear soprano Dea- 
con Faunce turned bodily around, and knocked 
from off his pew cushion two ponderous hymn- 
books, that fell bang! bang! on the hard board 
Harry Foster put his eye-glasses upon 


Faunce’s 


floor. 
his romanesque nose, and drew a long gasp of 
wonderment; and even the worthy minister look- 
le queerly, while his mouth twitched 
y at the corners. Mildie Faunce singing 
in Peggoty Plimpton’s choir with Tim Jackson 
and Farmer Squires and Janie Thompson and 
Emma Sharp! But the anthem went on and 
was finished, and the sermon preached never- 
theless; and though there was some talk after 
service about the circumstance, all found the 
sky had not fallen nor the trees gone up into 
mid air, but were the same as on other Sabbaths. 
Peggoty Plimpton thanked Mildie Faunce with 
honest heartiness; and Mildie, as she got into 
her father’s large open wagon and pulled up the 
buffalo robes around her, felt 
reaily good act this morning. 
‘* Where’s father, Thomas ?” she asked, as she 
got in. 
‘‘ He walked ’cross the fields, Miss,” replied 
Before they drove off Harry Foster 


» side of the 


the driver. 
ind 


came up to th 
congratulated her on the 


wagon, and, touching 
his hat, ‘successfu 
commencement of her new career.” 

‘*No compliments, Mr. Harry Foster, if you 
was her reply > ** IT did it to ple ise my- 
But I like it so much I think 


and if I do, you, Sir, have 


please,’ 
self and Peggoty. 
I may join the choir ; 
got to join the forces.” 
‘*Indeed,” said Mr. Foster, laughingly add- 
ing ‘‘ Good-by !” as the 
As they rolled along 
group of the returning church folk, who pleas- 
antly bowed as they passed, but Mildie seemed 
Sud- 


horses moved off. 
they passed group after 


to be looking out for some one she missed. 
denly, on turning a corner, her face brightened. 
Within sight were two figures—an aged woman 
and a young man on whose arm she leaned, he 
himself limping with a heavy cane. 

“Drive slower, Thomas,” she the 
driver; and as the wagon passed she nodded 
pleasantly to the two, who returned her saluta- 
tion with The old woman seemed 
quite infirm, but her companion was a fine man- 
ly fellow, with burned brown face, dark hair, 
and eyes shining brightly beneath heavy eye- 
There was a peculiar expression on his 


said to 


low bows. 


brows. 


face, too, as he bowed—a light that flashed but | 


for a moment across his features, which, if I mis- 
take not, Mildie saw, for the young girl colored 
the slightest bit in the world, and told Thomas 
it was cold for such slow driving! 

“You might have offered old Dame Graham 
a seat, Miss Mildie,” he replied. ‘‘ Your father 
would.” 

‘*She seems well supported,” quietly said 
Mildie, and they soon reached home. 

That same Sabbath afternoon John Graham 
sat, in the warmth of the sunlight, in front of his 
mother’s neat little house, near the waterfall of 


she had done a| 


Left on 


his own resources at about fourteen years of 


Q——, enjoying his afternoon reverie, 


age, with his mother to support, and his total 
possessions a few acres of sturdy orchard growth 
and field land, he ha 
ty-five without ever having asked favor from ri 
His father had been a Scotchman of 


had now reached nearly twen- 
or poor. 
good degree, and when he died had bequeathed 
to his son all his own pride of nature, his un- 
conquerable will, and the gnawing feeling innat« 
in such natures allied to humble circumstances 
—the feeling that the world had 


on unjustly 


and hard with them, and they owed nothing to 


it, having wrung what little they had had out 


of it by their own hard blows and toil. John 
Graham had been one of the first to go out from 
his native town when the guns at Sumter 


through Vermont, and had come back only 
his left 


treacherous bullet, 


knee, shattered and shot through 
had 
throngh more fighting. 


As he now sat there, in the sun’s slant light, 


refused to carry 


before his mother’s door, with his fine dark fac: 


glowing in the brightness, his cane lying a 
his lap, seemingly reminding you where he hi 
been, and what scenes had been through, to mak 
it needful for 
poor support, you c uuld not but feel he was n 
common man before you. We 
such doubtless, all of us, as we go along thro 
life, without 
us so unobtrusivel) 


such strong frame to carry th 


who sat meet 


noticing them, they move 
and silently; but when 
note them carefully, or are brought in cor 
with them, we feel conscious we have recei 


impressions that last longer than the memo 


ries of the casual meetings of every lay experi- 
ence, 

The click of the gate latch aroused our dri 
er from his reverie, and Mildie 
little white basket on her arm, entered the gai 
den patch. Graham started, but held out his 
hand, warmly bidding her good-afternoon. 

‘* How lovely all looks about here, Colonel, 
commenced Mildie, laughingly. ‘And your 
chair outside. Been fighting your battles ove1 
again this afternoon, I suppose.” 

**T wish you would not call me Cod 
your gay mood, Miss Mildie,” replied Graham, 
reddening. ‘*‘ You know I was but a poor privat 
with our Mountain boys, and you should not jest 


Faun 


} 
net, even in 


about us.” 


‘¢ Truly, and I did not know your dreamings 
were so sober, Mr. Graham,” returned Mildie, 
with mock gravity. ‘‘ And is your mother in ? 
I have brought her down some goodies for her 
good old self.” 

‘*T know she will be glad to see you. She is 
reading there by the window. Walk in.” 

He resumed his chair on the green sward as 
she entered the house, and for some time seemed 
lost in thought; his head leaning on his hands, 
clasped firmly over the head of his heavy cane. 
A little later, as Mildie came out, accompanied 
by his mother, he got up, and reaching down his 
hat from the door-post where it hung, said, quite 
soberly : 





ae" 


mignon 


1 
i} 
i 


| 
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** Miss Mildie, I will keep up along the road 
with you a ways, if you have no objection.” 
**Indeed I have none. Good-by, Mrs. Graham, 
and as the warmth comes on, try and get up and 
see us—do,”’ 
The two moved through the gate, John court- 
eously holding it wide open till his companion 


passed out, and turned slowly up the roadway | 


toward Deacon Faunce’s house. 


** Miss Mildred,” John began as taey reached 


the slight shade of the huge elms that in summer 
threw deep shadows over both river and road, 
‘*T am a blunt fellow, but I want to ask even a 
blunter question than usual this afternoon.” 


Mildie felt a strange tingling about her tem- | 


ples, for here he paused. 

‘**T may as well out with it now,” he contin- 
ued. ‘It’s the best way. Miss Mildred, are 
you engaged to Henry Foster ?” 

Mildie stopped short in the road, bringiag her 
two feet together with a smart rap that sent two 
or three pebbles spinning into the river. 


** John Graham, you have no right to ask me 


such a question, and you know it,” she said, be- 
tween her teeth, and looking him in the face, 
while the color mounted in an instant to her 
forehead, 

‘**T know it well, Miss Mildred; but I had to 
ask it. If you only knew how glad I would feel 
if you would just pardon the asking of it, and 
reply No to it.” 

‘“*And pray, Mr. John Graham, why and 
wherefore should I answer it? What is it to 
you whether or no Iam engaged to Mr. Foster?” 

‘**[ will tell you why, Mildred Faunce, and 
tell it from my heart. If I offend you, I can only 
say it will but add another sorrow. Since, eight 
years ago to-day (I was thinking of it this after- 
noon), when I seized your cockle-shell of a boat 
on the brink of yon fall and carried your poor 
little white wet face up to your father’s house— 
since that sad day I have thought one thought 
and dreamed one dream, and that thought and 
that dream have both been you. I have thought 
I might yet work out of my poor miserable place 
into something better, and larger, and nobler, 
and ask you to share it with me as my right. 
And when I left poor old mother to go and fight 
for the flag, mingled with the feeling of right in 
so doing, was also that other thought of coming 
home here with the poor private’s dress changed 
to something worthy to greet you. The bullet 
stopped all that, but my strong self is left to yet 
work out the other. Can I not hope that you 
will give me leave to try ?” 


He stopped and looked searchingly, beseech- | 


ingly, into her face. Poor Mildie looked down 
and around and into the clear river, and down 
again, and scraped up a small mountain of gravel 
in the road with her nervous little feet. At 
length she said: 

‘*Mr. Graham, this is all very wrong in you. 
What good can come of it? You know I can 
say nothing without consulting my father, and 
he, you know, would be very angry did he know 
of this.” 


| not, nor will he be, the man. 


| did not. 
| blow,’ reminded me of some of our glorious old 
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** Your father is like others. He would like 
me better had I five hundred acres instead of 
five. But I have that within me that tells me 
I will not always be as now. Simply say I may 
go on and try to make myself worthy of you a 

**No, I can not. Iam a little afraid of you. 
As Harry says, you are sometimes a ‘ very grave- 
stone.’” 

John Graham's face darkened. 

“Are you engaged to Henry Foster, Mil- 
dred ?” he asked again. 

“No, I’m not—there!” and she darted up the 
road, leaving him standing gazing afterher. He 
stood so for a long time, and then slowly retraced 
his steps to the cottage. His mother noticed 


| his troubled look, and quickly divined the rea- 


son. 

** John, ah John!” she said, ‘‘ye dinna ken 
the hoyden ye run after. She’s a bonnie pood 
lass, but she’s na for the likes of ye. Don’t fret 
yeself, but be a man!” 

‘* Ah, mother, perhaps you say true, but who 
is she for do you guess ?” 

‘“* Why, man, and have ye twa een! 
Squire Foster is the man.” 

*¢ And, mother dear, I think Henry Foster is 
And now I'll take 


Young 


my afternoon stroll.” 

The Sabbath following Mildie Faunce was 
again found seated in Peggoty Plimpton’s Choir, 
and this time the male part of the orchestra 
found no less an addition to it than Mr. Harry 
Foster. Peggoty Plimpton this day had a new 
trial. Hardly one of the lesser lights of her 
luminous world, Janie Thompson, or Jennie 
Keyes, or Nelly Page, could find any voice at all, 
or, if it came, it came quavering and weak and 
uncertain, on account of Mr. Foster’s presence. 
But Mildie’s voice rang out clear as a bell, and 
Tim Jackson, and Ned Brice, and Farmer 
Squires roared like their own two-year olds, to 
try and drown the new tenor; without any ef- 
fect whatever, for Harry held on like a good one, 
and seemed to enjoy the whole thing mightily. 
Down in a corner pew, during the service, sat 
John Graham, still and silent. Once or twice 
he tried to catch Mildie Faunce’s eye, and once 
or twice changed his position nervously, On 
coming out of the church he and his mother 
came down the aisle with Deacon Faunce, who 
invited them to ride with him. 

‘* Mildie walks to-day, ’tis so warm, and I can 
drop you at your door just as well as not.” 

They thanked him, and John helped his mo- 
ther in as the large wagon drove up, and then 
got up alongside the driver. 

‘* And how did you like the music to-day, 
Graham ?” asked the Deacon, as they rattled 
down the road. 

‘¢ Some of it I liked,” replied John, ‘some I 
The last hymn, ‘ Let the last trumpet 


camp-fire choruses, and stirred me grandly. You 
ought to hear some of the soldiers’ songs, Dea- 
con, resounding up through the still woods to 


| the sky looking down on us, and echoing along 
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the swamp shores. Some of them come in like 


artillery !” 

‘¢T wish to my heart I could,” answered the 
worthy Deacon. ‘* Mildie’s airs are often mere 
twaddle, and so are Peggoty Plimpton’s. As for 
young Foster to-day, he sang more like a girl 
than a man; and yet Mildie thinks every thing 
In fact, I think she is such a fool 
that she thinks more of his voice than of him.” 

John didn’t answer but sat silent, as though 
revolving in his mind that last sentence of the 
Deacon’s. 

‘“Do you never sing?’ 
Faunce. 

‘* No—that is, very seldom.” 

‘¢ Indeed but ye should hist to him in the gar- 
den afttimes,” broke in Dame Graham. 

**Only one or two old army airs, Deacon,” 
*T love to hum them, and 
think of those who taught them to me, and where 
the poor fellows may be now.” 

** And I should think you would. 
to practice them in these times. 


of his voice. 


abruptly asked Mr. 


said John, quietly. 


You ought 
Come up and 
see us, and let Mildie hear them, she’s so fond of 
By-the-by, did you know the choir are 
going to give a grand concert to raise money for 
the buying of an organ ?” 

cc No.” 

““ Y ss 
in it! 


music. 


think of our old church with an organ 
But so we go. We old fellows have to 
give in to the youngsters, and most seem to fa- 
vor it.” 

By this time they had arrived at the Grahams’ 
gate, and thanking the Deacon for the ride the 
wagon rolled up the hill, and John assisted his 
mother indoors. 

The concert that was so casually mentioned 
in the above talk was really one of the most 
momentous things that had ever loomed up to 
of Q -. QOnce in a great 
while some lumbering train of circus wagons, 
with great placards of elephants and rearing 
horses and monkeys, had set all the good town 
azog, and troubled the sleep of all the urchins 
for a week or so. 
literary wonder from the city would lecture in 
the church, always upsetting the household du- 
ties of the village maidens for some ten days 
and nights; and once in a long time a traveling 
music company would give a concert, the effects 
of which would be visible for months in the 
community ; but here was a grand concert to be 
given by Q 


disturb the quiet 


Occasionally some handsome 


— herself, for an avowed object! 
Well might Mrs. Thompson grow anxious for 
her daughter's health, and watch every symptom 


previous to the eventful evening; for Janie was 
Well might Mrs. Sharp tell her daugh- 
ter Emma to take boiled hoarhound and balsam 
every night before going to bed ; for she too was 
tosing! Well might Mrs. Keyes be excused for 
nearly putting her baby into the boiling fish- 
kettle instead of its cradle ; for wasn’t her Jennie 
a going to sing! And you should have seen 
Tim Jackson and Ik Bryson and Ned Brice 
when they were told they too were to stand up 
before the whole of Q and sing for the or- 


to sing! 


gan. Tim said “he didn’t care a darn; do you, 
Ik!” 
turns ; 
he’d gO and 
swamp and think of it.” 
whistled. 

3ut Peggoty Plimpton! 


} 


but for all that turned purple and blue by 
and Ik said **he didn’t know but what 
good plow in the black 
Ned 


have a 


srice simply 


Of all the 
bustling bodies she was the busiest. 


ge busy, 
The weight 
and responsibility certainly would have crushed 
any one else into the dust. There was the Pro- 
gramme to be arranged, and printed way off in 
Woodstock, and the music adapted for the voices, 
and the rehearsals, and the platform to be built, 
and the lights to be borrowed. And 
Thompson and Emma Sharp both wanted to 
sing ‘* Down in the Hazel Dell,” and every body 
knew it by heart already. 


Janie 


And, wonder of won- 
both Mr. Henry Foster and Miss Mildie 
Faunce had yolunteered to sing a song apiece, 
to give éclat (whatever that was) to the 
Oh! again, but the sedate 
town of Q—— was in a pretty state 


ders ! 


occa- 


old 


of excite- 


sion. and oh! 
ment! 

But as time, which cures all things, 
along the choir got down to their work. 


rolled 
The 
rehearsals progressed finely, and there was only 
the usual amount of sparring, and the usual jeal- 
ousy displayed about the assignment of songs; 
and the Programme had been printed and 
tributed far and wide. 
that of the 
requisite for full enjoyment was a fi 
for all H 
from W 


write 


dis- 
The evening chosen was 
Ist of June, and all now that was 
even- 
ing ; 
few 


- were coming, and even some 

Had I the space I would 
in full the Programme It 
headed ‘‘ Programme of Music performed by the 
Choir of the First Church, in aid of 
strument,” and showed a 


down was 
in In- 
rot dly list of names. 
in Ode to J a 
grand chorus performed by the 
lustrating the thankfulness of the heart for full 
harvests.” Then 
there was to be the usual variety of solos by the 
Tim Jackson was to 
Battle of Trafalgar” in sailor’s dress, 


The first piece was entitled * 


whole Choir, il- 
It was to be a mighty effort. 


various members. 
‘*The 
borrowed from his brother, who was first mate 
of the whaler Sa//y Maria; and Ann Sturtevelt 
had consented to sing an exquisite fragment from 


sing 


“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and was to ap- 
pear as a genuine fay with a fairy wand and 
wings. Mr. Foster volunteered his 
‘*We met by chance!” Miss Faunce’s song was 
left blank, as she hadn’t yet decided (so she told 
And all was to end with 
a grand choral burst from “* The May Queen.” 

Well, the Ist of June arrived, balmy and soft 
and beautiful, making the green on Q- 
ow even more brilliant than usual, and almost 
causing the brier bushes in the church-yard to 
blossom out and make the place less dreary. 
The sun went down in a red sky, and the white 
moon showed above the eastern tree tops clear 
of cloud. Of course the church was full long 
before the cone:rt commenced, some even stand- 
ing up. Squire Foster was there with the Misses 
Foster; Deacon Faunce, his wife, the minis- 


favorite, 


Peggoty) what to sing. 


— mead- 
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ter’s family and all; and off one side of the 
platform, which had been raised in front of the 
pulpit, sat old Dame Graham and John. 

John Graham seemed wrapped up in thought, 
hardly heeding any thing that was passing be- 
fore the wondering eyes of all, sitting still with 
gaze cast on the floor, saying nothing, and seem- 
ingly revolving something in his mind that trou- 
bled him. He did ask a single question of his 
mother, ‘*‘ What songs do young Foster and Miss 
Mildie sing?” and then relapsed into silence 
again. Could we have looked into John Gra- 
ham’s thoughts then, we would have found him 


turning over and over and over again that one | 


sentence Deacon Faunce spoke in the wagon 
riding home—‘‘I really think she thinks more 
of his voice than she does of him !” 

Meantime the performers of the evening had 
taken their seats upon the platform. Janie 
‘Thompson was dressed in a white dress dotted 
with black, and an immense wide collar tied up 
in her neck with alarge green ribbon. But she 
looked as bright and sparkling as ever, and ‘Tim 
Jackson tried to get the next seat to her, and 
succeeded only to be ushered by Peggoty Plimp- 
ton out again into the men’s own row. Little 
Jennie Keyes looked sweetly in pink, and all the 


rest of the girls bore out the ancient reputation | 


of Q—— for good taste in adornment. The 
‘get up” of Ik Bryson and his friends could 
only be equaled, never excelled. Ik’s only 
trouble seemed to be that there was a natural 


animosity existing between his vest and trowsers, | 
both manifesting a mutual desire to part compa- | 


ny. Mildie Faunce’s piano was on the platform, 


but both she and Harry Foster sat among the | 


audience in front. 

At eight the ‘* Ode to Juno” opened, and was 
carried through to the great delight of all, as the 
dust which filled the church from the stamping 
and applause plainly kept in mind. Jennie 
Keyes sung ‘*‘ Gentle Hallie” beautifully, and had 
to sing it over again, and all went swimmingly, 
to the intense satisfaction of Pegyoty Plimpton. 
To be sure Mrs. Sharp thought she never saw 
Ella Page look so shabbily, and Mrs. Page 
thought Emma Sharp’s hair looked as though 
it had been in a dust hole; and there were a 


few comments on Ann Sturtevelt’s fairy dress | 
being of a very scant length, and looking amaz- | 
ingly like her small sister's white dotted muslin ; | 
but these were only little extraneous matters for- | 


eign to the music. 

And now came Mr. Henry Foster, with ‘‘ We 
met by chance.” John Graham threw his eyes 
up a moment and then riveted them on the floor, 
where he had kept them during the whole even- 
ing. Foster sang his song flourishingly and 


easily, and was much applauded. He had a} 


good voice and free manner. 

But as soon as the applause was over came 
a deep hush, for Miss Faunce was now to sing. 
All leaned forward and watched her slight form 
as she lightly mounted the platform and took 
her seat at the piano. Casting her eyes about 


her for a moment, and tripping her fingers over a | 
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note or two, she broke out into a simple wild 
old melody, that made the audience start and 
hold their breaths, It was of war and waving 
banners, and grim battle, and bloody victory, 
}and every word thrilled the very air. John 
| Graham started to his feet, and leaning forward, 
|one hand on his cane, one on the back of his 
| mother’s chair, watched her, with every fibre vi- 
| brating through his frame. When she ceased 
and quietly took her seat there was at first a 
perfect silence, then the applause broke forth 
tumultuously. 

| And there stood John Graham, with head 
thrown up and hair thrown back, his face all 
aglow with passionate excitement. Suddenly 
he stalked forward without his cane, and steadi- 
ly mounted the platform. The applause ceased 
—all eyes fixed on him in astonishment. 
ing himself at the piano he threw a thunder of 
deep notes on the air, and looking up as though 
through the riven ceiling, he sung, in superb 
volume of voice, grand and round, and yet 
heart-searching, these words: 


Seat- 


‘““Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord ; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift 
sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling 
camps: 
We have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and 
damps ; 
I have read [is r 
ing lamps: 
God's day is marching on.” 


ighteous sentence by the dim and flar- 


As he closed the verse the whole house sat 
rapt in wonder. And well they might. His 
every look and tone showed that place, people, 
time, were not in his thoughts, and that on 
John Graham had fallen a seeming inspiration. 

But he went on now low and tremblingly, 
each word quivering along the roof and walls 
out to the dark starry sky, and through the 
rough farmers’ hearts : 


“In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the 
sea, 
| With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and 
me; 
As He died to make men boly, let us die to make men 
free: 
God's word is marching on.” 


And then pausing, his great deep voice rolled 
out again, in a passion of feeling : 


“I have read a fiery Gospel, writ in burnished rows of 
steel ; 
‘As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 
will deal; 
Let the Hero born of woman crush the serpent with his 
heel, 
Since God's truth is marching on.’ 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment- 
seat; 
| Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him ; be jubilant, my 
| fect! 
For God is marching on.” 





A SUPPRESSED PRINCESS. 


The effect was wondrous. You could have 
heard a feather drop. You did hear many a 
long-drawn breath, many a deep sigh. No ap- 
plause, no loud sound. Every one, spell-bound, 
looking at the singer. 

And then John Graham got up from the 
piano, and went down and sat beside his mother 
in silence. And as he passed Mildred Faunce 
he touched her hand and whispered, ‘‘ Forgive 
me, Mildie,” and not another word. What he 
meant I do not know, unless, perhaps, daring to 
follow her own glowing song. 

After a long the concert went on, 
though all felt it was dull after this. As they 
left the front of the church, after all was over, 


pause 


Mildie came close up to John Graham, and put- 
ting her hand in his, asked him simply and in a 
low tone, 

“¢ John, where did you learn that song?” 

*¢ Before the camp-fires, Mildie. "Tis a sim- 
ple air in itself; but I was laboring under the 
excitement from your song, and felt what I sung. 
It was an old favorite with the regiment. The 
last time I heard it, it was sung by two little 
drummer-boys as they lay in the damp grass 
dying—singing and dying—and I thought of the 
Good-night!” 

*¢ Good-night !” 

And now, my readers, let me tell you that 
while Peggoty Plimpton got the church an organ 
that same « Johi 
Mildie Faunce each other as 

Ever after that evening Mildie 
seemed a changed person—thoughtful and more 
womanly; looking up to John Graham seem- 
ingly as to her well-recognized future husband. 
And to her astonishment after that evening, 
worthy old Deacon Faunce did not object, but 
earnestly insisted on Peggoty Plim»ton’s pres- 
ence at the wedding. And Peggoty Plimpton 
of the ** second stratum” went. 


poor b ys too. 


ncert 
to 


by her concert, gave 


Graham and 


man and wife. 





A SUPPRESSED PRINCESS. 


Cae -TOWN, the suburb of London in 
which Fate has for a time fixed my resi- 
dence, is, though prosaic, not without certain 


points of attractiveness. 
to the Zoological Gardens of that finest of all 


We are near enough 


parks—Regent’s—to hear the roar of the lions ; 
and we have just before us Primrose Hill, whence, 
alas! the flowers which gave its name have long 
ago been frightened, but which commands the 
finest view of the great city. For the rest, it is 
all so new that I could easily fancy myself in 
Cincinnati, or St. Louis, or any other big baby- 
town of America; which, in a country that is 
nothing if not antique and romantic, is disagree- 
able enough. One day I was about to complain 
to my friend H—— that I had to go so far to see 
even an Elizabethan house, when he forestalled 
my words by asking if I knew that I was living 
close by a Princess, whose story and that of her 
family constituted the most singular and inter- 
esting romance in the England of to-day? I 
looked up, startled. He who spoke to me is 


distinguished as one of the most skeptical men 
n this nation; but on this point he was con- 
vinced, and he soon gave me enough concerning 
the statement which he had made to inspire me 
with a strong desire to investigate this strange 
matter myself. On my saying this he put me 
in correspondence with a distinguished Member 
of Parliament, who has been for some time pre- 
paring to bring before that body the case of the 
Suppressed Princess. The result of this corre- 
spondence was that one day the postman laid be- 
fore me a letter with the royal seal of England 
upon it—that seal which it is a high offense for 
but of the royal blood to use. It 
proved to be an invitation from Mrs. Lavinia 


any those 
Ryves to call upon her and inspect the evidences 
of her claim to the rank and title of Princess of 
Cumberland and Duchess of Lancaster. As I 
read this note, which was without flourish of 
any kind, I began to think over 
of wronged Lords, concealed 
like, of which I had the 
** Have we a Bourbon among us ? 


the many 

and 
estion: 
’ floated 
of the American magazinedom of ten years 
and, withal, my 


ases 
Prince 8, the 
read ; old qi 
up out 
republican gorge arose and vent- 


em are 


ed itself in the exclamation: ‘* Suppress 
of tl 


world !” 


cess, forsooth! the sooner the rest 
in the same fix the better for the 

Nevertheless one has only to stroll about 
Windsor Castle and Marlborough House to own 
a& suspicion that whoso desireth the office of 
Few of us, 


Princess desireth “‘a good thing.” 


would remain stoi liet with 


a pocketful of claims to royal advantages enjoy- 
ed illegally by others. 


I apprehend, ally q 


Even poor Princess¢ 

But suppose this lady is 
mad? I just enough under the of 
Mr. Charles Reade’s ** Hard Cash” to make that 
And so, : 


pointed hour, [ stood in the plain little p: 


should have justice. 
was sway 


an interesting possibility. 


a common lodging-house awaiting the ap} 


ance of the Princess, Pretender, or Monoma- 
niac. 

No sooner had she appeared than I was con- 
vinced that she certainly was not a Pretender. 
If ever a woman felt herself to be that 


she claimed to be, it was the woman before me. 


which 


She was about sixty years of age, and the lines 
of sorrow and poverty were deeply traced upon 
her; but her manner was queenly, her eye clear 
and calm, and her voice deep and earnest. She 
was the third of the line which held itself denied 
justice ; and it was plain that she had received 
the papers, which attested her family’s claim, 
as the trust of a sacred Cause, from which she 
never expected to reap personal advantage, but 
would bequeath to her children as she had re- 
ceived it from her mother, with a stern demand 
that it should never be compromised or surrender- 
ed. My silent question whether she might not 
be the victim of some hereditary hallucination 
was arrested by an incidental mention made by 
her of a family of which I had known something 
in early life. This lady, knowing scarcely my 
name, certainly ignorant of my birth-place, men- 
tioned as connected with the history a family of 





ESS er: St andi ee 
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Downmans, who resided on the Rappahannock 
River, in the State of Virginia. Now it so hap- 
pened that I had resided near the Downmans, 
and knew much of the family ; and that, on my 
asking many questions concerning them, she 
should have given so immediately replies which 
I knew to be true, impressed my mind with a 
belief that, at least, some truth was connected 
with the claims which I was about to examine. 
These claims I did examine patiently, and with 
an interest increasing with each document ex- 
amined; and as I saw them I propose to lay 
them before the reader, anticipating thus (by 
permission) an agitation which will soon be laid 
before the English Parliament, and through it 
awaken the attention of the world. 

Henry Frederick Duke of Cumberland, the 
youngest brother of George III., was born in 
1745, and married in 1772 to Lady Anne Hor- 
ton. It has been a serious and historically un- 
explained riddle why this lady, though bearing 
the title of Duchess of Cumberland, was never 
received at Court, nor recognized by George 
III. Indeed the King was so indignant at this 
marriage that he recommended to Parliament 
the passage of that Royal Marriage Act, which 
is now in force. It was so contrary to the well- 


known disposition of George III. to have refused 
admission to his Court to this lady, that histori- 
ans have conceded that there must have been 
some powerful motive acting upon him, unknown 
That motive may appear as we 


to the world. 
proceed. 

During the later years of the reign of George 
II., and in the earlier part of that of his succes- 
sor, there was in the confidence of the royal fam- 
ily, and much about Court, a gentleman of great 
culture and ability, the Rev. James Wilmot. 
He was descended from the ancient family of 
De Villemot, and the connection of the Wilmots 
with former reigns and with the Peerage was 
acknowledged. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Oxford, and became Senior D. D. of 
the University, which presented him with the val- 
uable living of Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwick- 
shire, which, together with that of Aulcester, he 
held during life. This Dr. Wilmot contracted 
a private but legal marriage with the Princess 
of Poland, daughter of Stanislaus, last king of 
that country. Of that marriage one child, a 
danghter, was the issue. This young lady was, 
as she grew up, remarkable for her beauty and 
accomplishments ; and the position of her fa- 
ther at Court made her known to the royal fumi- 
ly and the nobility. At length a formal offer of 
marriage was made by Henry Frederick Duke 
of Cumberland to this Olive Wilmot, daughter 
of Dr. Wilmot. The marriage took place on 
the 4th of March, 1767, at the house of Lord 
Archer, in Grosvenor Square, the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
mot, the bride’s father, officiating clergyman, 
and King George ITI., the Earl of Chatham 
(William Pitt), the Earl of Warwick, and Lord 
Archer the attesting witnesses. 

This marriage is authenticated by several cer- 
tificates. The first is: 


“ March 4th, 1767 

“T hereby certify that Henry Frederick Duke of Cum 
** berland was this day married to Olive Wilmot, such mar- 
‘riage having been duly and legally solemnized by banns 
‘according to the Church of England rites, by myself, 

(Signed) ** James Wilmot, 
“George R. 
‘Present at the marriage of the above parties 
** Brooke. 
“J. Addaz.” 

The second is as follows: 

“T hereby certify that I married Henry Frederick Duke 
“of Cumberland, to Olive Wilmot, March 4, 1767, such 
“marriage having been duly solemnized according to the 
“ rites and ceremonies of the Church of England. 

(Signed) * J. Wilmot. 

(Signed) “ George R. 

* Chatham. 
‘*] witnessed such marriage, 
(Signed) ** Warwick.” 

It would seem that Dr. Wilmot had breathed 
the atmosphere of courts long enough to know 
that one could never be too sure of the royal 
word, and as in the above certificates the name 
of one witness to the marriage, he obtained for 
his daughter the following: 

“Lords Chatham and Archer solemnly protest that the 
* marriage of Heury Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, and 
* Olive my daughter, the said Duke's present Duchess, 
“was solemnized legally at the latter nobleman's resi- 
‘dence, Grosvenor Square, London, by myself. March 4, 
©1767. (Signed) J. Wilmot. 

(Signed) “Chatham. 

* Archi. 

“3rd. Nov. 1767.” 

Dr. Wilmot’s caution with regard to royalty 
in general, and the Brunswick family in partic- 
ular, was justified by the event. On the 2d 
October, 1771, the Duke of Cumberland—his 
first wife being then alive—contracted the mar- 
riage with Lady Anne Horton, daughter of the 
first Earl of Carhampton, and widow of Christo- 
pher Horton, Esq., of Derbyshire. George III. 
well knew that this marriage was illegal, and 
that his brother had, in contracting it, subjected 
himself to the penalties of bigamy, and refused 
to receive or recognize Lady Anne Horton at 
court on this account.* From this time, how- 
ever, the King set himself to protect his brother 
by keeping his first and only legal marriage se- 
cret. In this it seems that Chatham bore a not 
very honorable part. A memorandum in his 
handwriting is as follows: 

“7_W, 

“ To be committed to the flames—after my dece [torn] 
“ Lord Warwic [torn] 

** Warwick. “Warwick, May 4th. 17 [torn] 

‘*Mem™- that the Duke of Cumberland having subjected 


“himself to the effect of the laws against b——y, we have 





* The tradition concerning this marriage is that the 
Derbyshire widow was quite gay, and that there were some 
reports concerning her relations with the Duke of Cumber- 
land not very pleasant to the feeliags of the lady's broth- 
er, Lord Carhampton; that this brother visited the Duke, 
and, laying a pistol on the table before him, demanded 
that he (the Duke) should immediately marry his (Car- 
hampton's) sister; and that his lordship, by such gentle 
persuasion, left the room only after having obtained a 
written promise from the Duke that he would marry Lady 
Horton, which probably was consummated only because 
of the exposures which the remorseless Carhampton might 
have made of that which Junius called ‘*the indefeasible 
infamy of the house of Brunswick.” 














‘agreed to let his daughter Olive be the sacrifice, in order 
‘*that her Royal parent may never meet public reprehen 
‘sion. We hereby promise our j ction to the 
‘said Olive, and that we will never, during the life of 
‘her royal father or the King, betray the secret of the 
‘*‘ Duke of Cumberland’s double union. 


int prote 


** Chatham.” 

As is indicated by this memorandum, another 
person had entered to act a part in this strange 
drama. About the time of the royal Mormon’s 
marriage to Lady Anne Horton, his other wife 
was, to wit, on the 3d of April, 1772, at War- 
wick, delivered of a female child. This child 
was baptized in the name of Olive, in the pres- 


all 





ence of witnesses, and legally registered 
the papers being carefully preserved. 

It seems that there was now a compromise ef- 
fected between Dr. Wilmot, on behalf of his 
wronged daughter, and the King, on behalf of 
his brother: the King taking care that with the 
secrecy there should be framed and signed every 
paper which Dr. Wilmot deemed necessary to 
secure the rank and title of Olive. Dr. Wilmot 
had a brother, Robert Wilmot, whose wife had 
just been delivered of a still-born child. It was 
decided that the infant Princess Olive should 
be rebaptized and placed under theiz protection, 
and pass as their child. This proceeding is es- 
tablished by the following certificates, which, 
with all that we quote in this statement, exist 
in their original forms, and will be forthcoming 
at the trial when it comes. 

qd) 
« April 4, 1772 

* Whereas ‘it is our Royal will that Olive 
“‘re-baptized Olive Wilmot, to operate during our royal 
sure 


o Lord Chatham.” 


our niece be 








(2) 

‘*We hereby certify that Olive, the Duke of Cumber- 
“land’s infant, was re-baptized in order that she might 
“* pass as the child of my brother, Robert Wilmot, and that 
‘such child was entered in the register of St. Nicholas’s 
‘Sat Warwick as Olive Wilmot only. 
(Signed) 








“J. Wilmot. 
** Robt. Wilmot. 


(3) 

** We hereby acknowledge having received to our joint 
“* protection Olive, the infant child of the Duke of Cum- 
* berland, April 4, 1TT2. 

(Signed) * Robt. Wilmot. 
* Anna Maria Wilmot. 
“ Witness, 
(Signed) “J. Wilmot. 
** Warwick.” 
(4) 
“ May 1, 1773. 

‘“*T declare the Duke of Cumberland’s marriage with 
“Olive Wilmot to be legal, by command of the King. 

(Signed) “J. Dunning. 
“ Witness, 
(Signed) “J. Wilmot.” 


[This Mr. Dunning, afterward created Lord 
Ashburton, was a lawyer of high repute, and had 
recently filled the office of Solicitor-General. ] 

6) 
* Olive, the only child of Henry Frederick Duke of Cum- 
“*berland and Olive his wife, born April 3rd. 1772. 


(Signed) James Wilmot. 
* Chatham. 
(Signed) * George R. ** Warwick.” 
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(6) 
that L 
of ¢ 


** This is to declare i Chatham binds himeelf to 
‘pay to the Duke land's infant daughter the 
‘*vearly sum of £500 during the said Olive’s life, until a 
“more suitable provision is made for her—acting by the 
**command of his Majesty. 

“In witness and confirmation of the same, 
** places his signature this first day of May, } 
(Signed) “J. Wilmot, 

* Chatham. 


Im Det 





his Lordship 





“ Witness, 
(Signed) “ Robert Wilmot. 


‘“* George R." 





To this arrangement for the temporary sup- 
pression of the infant Olive the deserted wife of 
the Duke of Cumberland was in no condition 
to offer any opposition ; already her heart was 
broken, and immediately after the birth of her 
daughter the inrcads of consumption were visi- 
ble. She was ordered to the South of France, 
and died at Tours in 1774, at the age of twenty- 
four. 

It is perhaps best, at this point, to consider cer- 
tain improbabilities which would suggest them- 
And, 
first, it will be asked why was the original mar- 
riage of the Duke with Dr. Wilmot’s daughter 
not at once made public? Why did not the 
Doctor, as soon as he had solemnized that mar- 
riage, at once send an advertisement of it to the 


selves to a reader of the above documents. 


Times, so that any future marriage would have 
been impossible? ‘To this it can only be replied 
that it was a way the Brunswicks and their par- 
sons had of doing things. The Duke, when he 
was married to Miss Wilmot, was about twenty- 
two years of age, very gay and frivolous, and 
inclined to licentiousness It is probable that 
he had no idea of being set down at the Court 
as a grave married man. Nevertheless, what- 
ever were his motives for having the marriage 
private, there is ample evidence that it occurred 
and was legal. It is a much more difficult ques- 
tion to solve why Dr. Wilmot should have con- 
sented to this secrecy of his daughter’s marriage ; 
and we are compelled to the conclusion that he 
was not so free from human ambition as to offer 
obstructions to an alliance between his own and 
the royal family, especially as such certificates 
and attestations were freely given as would ren- 
der the marriage indisputable, should an emer- 
gency arise calling for its substantiation. 

But these questions are overshadowed by that 


| which arises from the conduct of Dr. Wilmot 


and of George III. with reference to the second 
marriage of the Duke of Cumberland. Here 
indeed is a mystery. A monarch defending his 
brother to the extent of wronging an innocent 
woman and rebaptizing her infant in a false 
name, while he is so angry with that brother as 
to refuse a reception at Court to the false wife ; 
a father seeing his daughter dying of a broken 
heart, and yet never uttering the secret of the 
wrong done to his family, which lie must have 
known would have called down the wrath of the 
nation upon the royal offender. These are anom- 
alies of human conduct which require explana- 
tion; and this explanation, resting upon irre- 
fragable evidence, is at hand, and constitutes the 
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most remarkable chapter in the ugly history of 
the Georges. 

Let us say at once that the mysterious con- 
duct of Dr. Wilmot and of the King is due to 
the fact that the King, George III. himself, had 
been gui'ty of the same offense with his brother, 
and that Dr. Wilmot was involved in it; and 
that the Duke, being cognizant of all the facts, 
threatened, if exposed, to drag down all of them | 
with him. Surmises have been various concern- | 
ing the relation between George III. and Han- 
nah Lightfoot, some supposing it to have been 
a liaison of his early life, others that it was a 
genuine though secret marriage, and that Han- 
nah died before his recognized marriage with 
the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
The real story is as follows: Hannah Lightfoot 
was a very beautiful Quakeress, who frequently 
visited the shop of some relatives of hers, glov- | 
ers and linen-drapers, situated at what is now | 
known as Waterloo Place, in London. Here, 
and as she was going to and returning from this 
place, the then Prince George saw her, and was 
seized with a passion for her. It is probable 
that if the virtue of the pretty Quakeress had 
proved to be of stuff less stern she would not 
have become the lawful, though uncrowned, | 
Queen, which she certainly was. The impetu- | 
ous Prince determined upon a secret marriage, | 
and Dr. Wilmot, who lived in the Court as one | 
who hung ‘on Princes’ favors,” was his chief | 
confidant, and solemnized the marriage. The | 
following certificate is a part of the evidence in 
this case, with sworn proofs of the authenticity | 
of the signatures attached : 


| 
| 
} 


“May 27th, 1759. 
“ This is to certify that the marriage of these parties, 
‘George Prince of Wales to Hannah Lightfoot, was duly 
“solemnized this day according to the rites and ceremo- 
“nies of the Church of England, at their residence at 
** Peckham by myself. 
‘+ Witness td’ the marriage of these parties, 
** William Pitt. * J. Wilmot. 
**Anne Taylor. ** George Guelph. 
“ Hannah Lightfoot.” 


This occurred about two years before the mar- | 
riage of George to the Princess Charlotte. It 
will be observed that the above is dated in 1759. | 
Hannah died about 1768. She had three chil- | 
dren. Just when or where she died, or how or 
where buried, or what became of her offspring, | 
is unknown; but she left a will, signed as a| 
queen, as follows : | 
“ Hampstead, July 7th, 1768. | 

“ Provided I depart this life, I recommend my two sons | 
‘and my daughter to the kind protection of their royal | 
“father, my husbend, his Majesty George III., bequesting | 
‘whatever property I may die possessed of to such dear | 
‘offspring of my ill-fated marriage. In case of the death | 
“‘of such my children, I give and bequeath to Olive Wil- | 
“ mot, the daughter of my best friend Dr. Wilmot, what- | 
‘sever property I am entitled to, or possessed of at the 
“time of my death. Amen. 

(Signed) “Hannah” Regina. 
** Witness, 
“J. Dunning. 
* William Pitt.” 


It may be mentioned here that a state-paper 


| ing identified with theirs. 





manual, speaks of ‘confidential services ren- 
dered ourselves by Doctor Wilmot in the year 
1759,” which probably refers to this secret mar- 
riage. It will be seen at once that the Duke 
of Cumberland, when he contracted the mar- 
riage with Anne Horton, so strongly opposed by 
the King and Dr. Wilmot, was master of the 
situation; with a word he could have crumbled 
the whole dynasty, which then had quite as much 
unpopularity as it could bear, without the addi- 
tion of such scandals. Dr. Wilmot would not, 
indeed, have been so much involved as the royal 
bigamists; but he could have gained nothing, 
and must have lost every thing, by their down- 
fall—the fortunes of himself and his daughter be- 
His lips were further 
sealed by the willingness of the royal reprobates 
to secure to his royal grandchild her rank and 
title after their death. When that child was 
only a little over one year of age the following 


| creation occurred : 


*“ George R. 
** We are hereby pleased to create Olive of Cumberland 
* DuoneEss oF LANCASTER, and to grant our Royal author- 
“ity for Olive our said niece to bear and use the title and 
“arms of Lancaster, should she be in existence at the pe- 


| “ riod of our Royal demise. 


“Given at our Palace of St. James’s, May 21, 1772. 
(Signed) ** Chatham, 
“J. Dunning.” 


Upon this creation the following important 
certificates bear directly. They were written 
by the celebrated Earl of Warwick : 

qd) 
“ Green-Street, April 2, 1816. 

“T consider it just I should declare that the late Lord 
“Chatham informed me that the Lancaster creation was 
“a considerate and conscientious act of his Majesty's to 
‘convince his successor that Princess Olive was entitled 
“to the highest consideration, should she, by her outliv- 
“ing the King, p:esent it to his successor. 

(Signed) 
©) 
“ Green-Street, April 2, 1816. 

“JT solemnly certify that I received the creation of Lan- 
“caster from the late Lord Chatham, for Olive, Princess 
‘6 of Cumberland, called at this time Olive Serres, 

(Signed) *“* Warwick.” 
(8) 

‘It is proper that we should certify that the creation 
** of Duchess of Lancaster has been delivered to the Princess 
‘Sof Cumberland, with the certificates of her Royal birth. 

(Signed) ** Warwick. 
“ Edward. 


** Warwick.” 


“London, June 27th. 1815.” 

The title of Lancaster was one exclusively 
conferred on members of the royal family. Hen- 
ry III., who held it as a royal fief, created his 
second son, Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Lan- 
caster in 1267, adding to the existing territory 
the confiscated estates of the Earls of Leicester 
and Derby and the Barony of Monmouth; and 
to it many other lands were added by marriages, 
‘so that,” to quote an old writer, ‘‘ it was the 
greatest patrimony (as I verily think) of any 
subject prince in Christendom.” The Earldom 
was raised to a County Palatine by Edward I1., 
and afterward to a Dukedom by the same sov- 
ereign, in the person of Henry Plantagenet, in 
1345. When the latter ascended the throne as 


dated June, 1815, bearing George III.’s sign-| Henry IV. the Duchy of course merged in the 














crown, and has so remained ever since, though 
governed by its own separate jurisdiction. In 
conferring the title, therefore, on the daughter 
of the Duke of Cumberland, George III. bestow- 
ed the highest gift in his power. And in fur- 
therance of his determination that the wrong 
which he had caused during life should be re- 
dressed after his death, he, about seven. years 
after the grant of the peerage, wrote the follow- 
ing document : 

*“ George R 


“We are hereby p 





sased to recommend Olive, our niece, 
*¢to our faithful Lords and Commons for protection and 
‘support, should she be in existence at the period of our 
‘* Royal demise—such being Olive Wilmot, the supposed 
“ daughter of Robert Wilmot, of Warwick. 
(Signed) “J, Dunning. 

* Robert Wilmot. 


“7th January, 1780 


The last State document but one which we 
have cited is, it will be observed, dated so late 
as 1815, and is signed by a name which links 
the case with the ascertainable facts of modern 
history; we mean, of course, that of Edward 
Duke of Kent, the father of the present Queen 
of England. 

We are thus naturally led to trace the per- 
sonal history of the infant princess, Olive Wil- 
mot. Immediately after her birth, in 1772, she 
was, as we have seen, committed to the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wilmot, then residing in 
the town of Warwick. With them she resided 
until the year 1783, when she went to reside 
with her grandfather, the Revs Dr. Wilmot, at 
his parsonage at Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwick- 
shire, by whom also her education was careful- 
ly supervised. Her taste for drawing was such 
as to afford great promise; and in order to af- 
ford her greater opportunities for cultivating it 
she was brought by Dr. Wilmot to London in 
1791. In the course of her studies she became 
acquainted with her future husband, Mr. John 
Thomas Serres, a celebrated painter of marine 
subjects, to whom she was married on the Ist 
of September, 1792. Of this marriage four 
children were the result, the eldest two of whom 
died young; the third, Lavinia, is the present 
representative of her mother, and was born in 
1797; the fourth, a daughter, born in 1802, also 
survives. 

Domestic differences, however, between Mrs. 
Serres and her husband unhappily led to a 
formal separation in 1803, under the provisions 
of a legal deed. Thus left to her own resources, | 
Mrs. Serres supported herself comfortably by 
the assistance of her talents and of Dr. Wilmot. 
She applied herself to literary pursuits, and at- 
tained such excellence in painting that the 
Prince of Wales (afterward King George IV.) 
appointed her landscape painter to his Royal 
Highness, in which character she was a frequent 
exhibitor in the gallery of the Royal Institute. 

Early in the year 1815 the late Earl of War- | 
wick had a slight but sudden attack of illness, 
which he thought apoplective; and knowing 
that a sudden, and perhaps fatal, return of it 
might be expected, he determined on disclosing 
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the secret of which he was almost the sol 
viving depositary. Lord Warwick waited on 
the late Duke of Kent, and communicated all 
the particulars of Mrs. Serres’s birth and con 
nections. On the following day the two visited 
Mrs. Serres, and, under a solemn pledge of se- 
crecy until the death of George III., informed 
her of her father’s private marriage, and of her 
claims to a rank of which she had never hith- 
erto dreamed. Lord Warwick then procured 
from Warwick Castle the papers, nearly a hun- 
dred in had intrusted to 
him. On his return he submitted them to the 
Duke of Kent, who affixed his signature to the 
most important of them, in token of his recog- 
nition of their authenticity. They were then 
delivered to Mrs. Serres, with two certificates 
of such delivery, jointly signed by the Duke and 
Lord Warwick. 

On the 2d of May, 1816, Lord Warwick died 
suddenly at his house in Green Street, Grosve- 
nor Square, and the Duke of Kent, the King, 
and Mrs. Serres remained as the only persons 
who knew of the facts we have related. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilmot had died in 1807, and 
the Earl of Warwick had accepted the guard- 
ianship of the interests of Mrs. Serres. And 
now in on the death of Warwick, the 
Duke of Kent stepped forward to fill his place. 
Knowing her to be without funds, 
in affairs, he obtained assist- 
ance of a gentleman, now /iving, 
£1200 for the benefit of Mrs. Serres—a debt 
unliquidated to the present day. The Duke 
also informed Lords Liverpool, Eldon, and oth- 
er members of the Cabinet that the Duke of 
Cumberland had left a legitimate daughter, who 
would claim her birth-rights on the demise of 
George Ii. He also settled upon her the sum 
of £400 during her life, the evidence of which, 
and of its having been regularly paid up to the 
Duke’s death, is preserved. 

On the 29th of May, 1818, the Duke of Kent 
was married at Cobourg. When Duchess 
was about to become a mother the Duke was 
very anxious that the child should be born in 
England, but had not funds available. Mrs. 
Serres, with untiring exertions, obtained the as- 
sistance of Lord Darnley, and raised the neces- 
sary amount; and it really seems to have been 
chiefly due to her that the present Queen Vic- 
toria was born in England. 

The Duke of Kent died on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, 1820, within a week of the death of George 
III. He left some ten important documents 
relating to the claims of Mrs. Serres. One of 
these, as we have seen, settled, from his own 
meagre funds, £400 upon her; another be- 
queaths her £10,000 from his estate of Castle- 
bar Hill; and another is so important that we 
must quote it: 


number, which been 


1816, 
and embar- 


rassed his own 


who furnished 


his 


“T solemnly testify my satisfaction at the proofs of Prin- 
“cess Olive of Cumberland's birth, and declare that my 
* Royal parent's sign-manual to the certificates of my dear- 
“est cousin's birth are, to the best of my own comprehen- 
“sion and belief, the genuine handwriting of the King my 
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‘‘father. Thus I constitute Olive, Princess of Cumber- 
“land, the guardian and the director of my daughter Al- 
*“ exandrina’s education from the age of four years and up- 
** wards, in case of my death, and from the Duchess of 
** Kent's being so unacquainted with the mode of English 
“education; and in case my wife departs this life, in my 
“daughter's minority, I constitute and appoint my cousin 
** Olive the sole guardian of my danghter till she is of age. 
(Signed) ** Edward. 
“ London, Nov. 1, 1819.” 

The daughter here alluded to was, of course, 
she who has now become Queen Victoria. The 
Duke also during his last illness left letters 
recommending his cousin Olive most earnestly 
to his wife and daughter, and a very touching 
farewell to the as yet unrecognized Princess, 
which is perhaps his last autograph. 

George ILI. being now dead the obligation of 
secrecy was removed; and, though death had 
also deprived her of the powerful ally on whom 
she had relied, in the Duke of Kent, Mrs. Serres 
adopted the title of ‘* Princess Olive of Cumber- 
land,” and assumed the royal arms and the crim- 
son and green liveries of the junior members of 
the royal family. Her claim to these outward 
evidences of rank were never challenged. The 
story of the unrecognized Princess was published 
in various London papers about this time; but 
official persons were silent. The people un- 
derstood this silence to be an inability to chal- 
lenge the published evidence, and Mrs. Serres 
was treated with deference on several important 
occasions. 


of Cumberland to the banquet at Guildhall, and 
she was there received with the honors of royalty. 
She was received at Drury Lane Theatre, to 
which she was attended by Sir Gerard Noel, 
Bart., M.P., at the door appropriated to royal 
personages, and greeted with loud cheers by the 
audience, 

There were already, however, indications that 
her claims were to be, not denied or investigated, 
but ignored. On one oceasion Mrs, Serres hav- 
ing entered St. James’s Park in her carriage 
was refused egress through the gate at the top 
of Constitution Hill, reserved, it would seem, 
for royal carriages alone. She refused to turn 
back, but remained there some two or three 
hours, in the company of Lord Darnley and 
other distinguished personages, awaiting an an- 
swer from the Home Secretary, Lord Sidmouth, 
to whom she had sent her card. His lordship’s 
answer authorized her to pass through the gate, 
and she did so. 

Soon after the simultaneous funerals of George 
III. and the Duke of Kent, Mrs. Serres addressed, 
through Lord Sidmouth, a communication to the 
King, George IV., requesting an audience that 
she might submit to him the evidences of her 
royal birth. She received no answer. She 
then applied successively to Lord Liverpool and 
Lord Eldon, who referred her to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. The Vice-Chancellor declared that he 
could only deal with the case when it was re- 
ferred to him officially from the Government. 

But some of the circumstances coming to the 
Duke of Clarence, he desired to inspect the docu- 


On Lord Mayor's Day, 1820, the | 
new Lord Mayor invited her as Princess Olive | 
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ments. Accompanied by her solicitor, the Royal 

| Duke called on Mrs. Serres, and after examina- 
tion, declared it his conviction that the signa- 
| tures were genuinely those of his father, George 
IIL., and his brother, the Duke of Kent. He 
| afterward repeated this visit, attended by Mr, 
Charles Broughton, and declared his conviction 
junchanged. ‘The Duke of Sussex also exam- 
| ined the papers at the residence of Mr. Dicken- 
;son in Devonshire Place, and voluntarily de- 
| clared himself satisfied of the genuineness of the 
| signatures. Many affidavits from persons per- 
| fectly acquainted with the various signatures 
j were also easily obtained, and a petition em- 
| bodying them was sent to George IV. through 
| Lord Sidmouth. But no answer ever came; 
| and it is not known whether the momentous 
| documents were ever allowed to reach the King’s 
| hands. 

The Princess then placed her case in the 
| hands of the distinguished lawyer, Henry Nu- 
| gent Bell. His first step was to authenticate 
| the signatures of the witnesses to the marriage 
of the Duke of Cumberland; and affidavits 
covering the whole ground were obtained from 
Sir Gerard Noel, Bart., M.P., John Dicken- 
son, Esq., General Weatherell (Equerry to the 
late Duke of Kent), John Vancouver, Esq., 
Thomas Baylis, Esq., and Mrs. Baylis, John 
| Barnet, Esq., Mrs. Kennet, the Rev. William 
Groves (Chaplain to the late Duke of Kent), 
Sir Watkins Lewes, Knight, and J. Griffin, 
Esq. Armed with these Mr. Bell undertook to 
prosecute the case before the King in Privy 
Council; and there are evidences that he car- 
ried it far toward success, when suddenly the 
whole affair was rejected by the King with 
marks of anger and threats of royal displeasure 
should she continue her claim. ‘There are also 
some reasons to suspect that certain powerful 
influences were brought to bear upon Mr. Henry 
Nugent Bell which led him to misrepresent the 
case. It was subsequently ascertained that no 
formal proceedings in the Privy Council, on the 
case, ever occurred. 

Among the papers there was a testamentary 
devise by George III. of £15,000 to Olive as 
his niece. This seemed to offer a chance of 
gaining a legal decision on the whole question. 
The case was then carried by Dr. Lushington 
into the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and 
full reports of it may be found in *‘ Addams’ 
Ecclesiastical. Reports,” Vol. I., p. 255. But 
unfortunately the case took a course in this 
court which precluded an investigation, and 
turned upon the question whether a court could 
decide on a Royal Will; and it was decided 
that it could not because it had no power to en- 
force its decision, the King being, by law, ‘‘ Su- 
preme Head of the Realm in matters both eccle- 
siastical and civil.” Sir John Nicholl in giving 
the decision took care to state that the inability 
of that court to consider the matter could in no 
way be construed as bearing at all on the in- 
trinsic merits of the case. 

At length Mrs. Serres, determined to have an 
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investigation, appealed to the House of Com- 
mons. Unfortunately her petition was intro- 
duced by Sir Gerard Noel, who had by this 
time become a weak and dozing old baronet. 
He made a weak, rambling speech, in which 
several topics were discussed, such as the length 


of time he had been in Parliament, reform in | 
Parliament, the loyalty of his Rutlandshire ten- | 


ants; but on behalf of Mrs. Serres he simply de- 
clared his conviction that her cause was just, 
and moved that her petition be referred to a 
select committee. Mr. Hume seconded the 
motion, not, he said, because of any acquaint- 
ance with the case, but because “there was an 
appearance of hardship and injustice.” 

Mr. Secretary (Sir Robert) Peel opposed the 
motion in a very flimsy speech, but which, as 
Sir Gerard was hopelessly unable to conduct any 
case, killed the motion. Sir Robert simply 
commented on the reappearance of Chatham’s 
signature on the papers with the King’s, that it 
was improbable that that nobleman would have 
been in such relations with the King at that 
time, on account of his differences from George 
III. at that time with reference to the American 
war. But it will have been already seen that 
before the American war, and when Chatham 
was known to be in the King’s confidence, he 
had been trusted as a witness of the King’s 
secret marriage with Hannah Lightfoot; and 
the King had good reason never to allow any 
bitter personal hostility to come between them. 
Moreover the Wilmots had something to say as 
to who should participate in these transactions ; 
and Dr. Wilmot knew those who might be most 
trusted. No other real argument did Sir Rob- 
ert offer than this against the petition, which 
may really be considered one of the many strong 
evidences of the genuineness of the signatures. 
For it must be evident that if the signatures of 
men had been forged, in the very generation in 
which they lived, so thoroughly that affidavits 
of their genuineness were sworn to by the most 
distinguished persons acquainted with those no- 
blemen and of the King, it must have been done 
by a more skillful forger than any of whom his- 
tory makes mention. Now a skillful forger 
would scarcely have put the name of Chatham 
on the same paper with that of the King about 
the date of the American war. The differences 
of the two were too well known to have rendered 
such a blunder possible to one who could so forge 
the signatures of George III. and the Duke of 
Kent that their own sons and brothers declare 
their genuineness. There is an evidence of 
veracity in the very improbability upon which 
Sir Robert Peel dwelt. 

And indeed the whole theory of forgery in 
regard to these manifold documents must be dis- 
missed from the mind. Sir Robert, in the face 
of the mass of sworn affidavits, did not venture 
to charge forgery. That such a forgery of all 
the leading public men of their time could have 
been carried out to such success as that no one 
has yet been found to impeach their genuine- 
ness, would make this case much more wonder- 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 168.—3 H 
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ful than it is. Such a series of forgeries wouid 
make the miracle of the history of jurisprudence. 
Moreover, if these claimants are forgers it can 
be proved, and they can be punished only by 
that very investigation which they have for more 
than forty years been demanding in every way 
open to them, and will soon demand again in 
the House of Commons. It has always been 
the official personages and never the descend- 
ants of Cumberland who have shunned investi- 
gation. It were curious that all the clamor for 
trial should be from the rogues instead of the 
authorities. Here are, for example, ten signa- 
tures of the Duke of Kent, whose daughter now 


| sits on the throne of England—a nobleman whose 


handwriting is known to hundreds of persons 
living: let any one of those signatures be proved 
a forgery, and the whole case falls. But, on 
the contrary, they were carried before the de- 
tectors for the Bank of England, who compared 
them with that Duke’s admitted signatures, and 
pronounced them genuine. If any thing fur- 
ther were required to make this case certain, as 
far as the present Queen’s father is concerned, it 
would be the following testimony of the cele- 
brated Robert Owen in his Life, written by him- 
self, and published in 1857. He says: “‘ And 
here I must do justice to the firm integrity and 
strong sense of justice of his Royal Highness 
(the Duke of Kent), and give some account of 
a branch of the royal family, which, from a va- 
riety of causes, some of them mysterious, have 
suffered, since the death of his Royal Highness, 
poverty and destitution, which have called into 
action the characteristic quality for firmness, or 
sometimes obstinacy, of the royal family. The 
branch of the royal family alluded to has been 
known as Mrs. Serres, afterward as the Princess 
Olive of Cumberland, and now as Mrs. Lavinia 
Ryves, the only child of the latter. 

‘From the documents existing and carefully 
preserved there can be no doubt of the legal 
claim of this family to their being the direct de- 
secendants of the Duke of Cumberland, brother 
to his Majesty George III., and entitled to his 
ank and property. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent introduced Mrs. Serres to me as 
his cousin, and as legally entitled to the rank 
of Princess Olive of Cumberland. He was deep- 
ly interested in her cause and that of her only 
daughter and child, Lavinia.”—Vol. i. p. 196-7. 

In the year 1834 Mrs. Serres died, and was 
interred with some cautious marks of distinction 
in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. Lavinia, her 
eldest daughter, had previously intermarried with 
a Mr. Ryves, from whom she was permitted a 
divorce in 1841 on the grounds of adultery and 
gross cruelty. She was left with six children 
and in great destitution. Some gentlemen, how- 
ever, about that time, united to take measures 
to bring the case, which had been. thrown out 
by the Prerogative Court as ultra vires, before 
the Court of Chancery, which would not conaid- 
er it because the other court had not admitted 
George III.’s will to probate. The case having 
thus become hopelessly strangled with red tape, 
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Mrs. Ryves determined to muemestalien Queen | 
Victoria, which she did, declaring her claims 
and her destitution. The following was the 
Queen’s reply: 
“ Buckingham Palace, March 14th, 1850 
** Madam, 

“I have received the commands of her Majesty the 
“Queen to inform you, in reply to your application, dated 
“yesterday, that the claims advanced in that letter ren- 
“der it impossible for her Majesty to accede to your re- 
* quest for pecuniary assistance. 

“Tam, Madam, 
** Your obedient humble servant, 

“Mrs. Ryves. *C. B. Phipps.” 


In the little room where I found the Princess, 
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the story of whose suppression I have related, 
there was every where traced the signs not only 
of poverty but of want. Though it was a cold 
day of December the grate was fireless; and she | 
told me, with tears, that one of her children had | 
actually died of exhaustion brought on by want 
of the necessary comforts of life! 


there inspected, arising from the net revenues 


Yet the legal | 
claims involved in the papers which I then and | 





it this paper meets my dear Alexandrina’s eye, my 
** dear Cousin Olive will present it, whom my daughter will, 
“for my sake, I hope, love and serve, should I depart this 
“life, Epwarp.” 


But she has now refused all service. Nor is 
it wonderful when it is remembered how the 
legitimacy of her own House is affected by those 
papers belonging to this case, which bear upon 
the marriage of George III. with Hannah Lighr- 
foot, rendering his subsequent alliance with 
Charlotte illegal. Doubtless the Queen is as 
a woman good-hearted, and would be glad to 
relieve Mrs. Ryves; but it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that she will, if she can prevent it, allow 
these fearful chapters in the lives of her ances- 
tors to be brought to light. 

But she can not prevent it. The documents 
in evidence have often been repeatedly snatched 
at in secret ways, but now they are placed where 
| they are bey ond the reach of the most powerful 
hands or of the elements. They represent a 
cause which sleeps but is not dead. England 
is soon to be called on to verify her boast that 


of the Duchy of Lancaster since 1820, and from within her limits there is no wrong without a 


the direct bequests made to the Princess Olive | remedy. 


by George III. and the Duke of Kent, exclusive | 
of the unknown value of the Duke’s Canada es- | 
tates, amounts to about £1,600,000, all of w hich | 
there is no doubt an English jury would award | 


her could she by any means get her plea before | 


a jury. The greater part of this sum (all except 
£100,000) the Princess is willing to forego, pro- 
vided she can get her birth-rights acknowledged. 

Among the last known writings of Queen 
Victoria’s father on earth one was addressed to 
her by the name in which she was christened, 
and is as follows: 


Sir Fitzroy Kelly has espoused the 
| cause, ‘and has undertaken to put the case into 
| the strongest legal form. Mr. Coningham, M. P. 
for Brighton, had determined to bring it into 
the present session of Parliament; but he has 
been compelled by ill health to resign his seat. 
He has, however, intrusted the case to able 
hands, and it will soon engage the attention of 
Parliament and of the world, in such a shape as 
shall secure justice for the Suppressed Princess, 
whose story I have most literally and without ex- 
aggeration here written, from documents which 


_ have been placed under my inspection. 





UNITED STATES. 
UR Record for the past month closes on the 
Ist of April. 

The time of Congress has been spent mainly in 
miscellaneous debate, and in the preliminary dis- 
cussion of measures of no very general importance. 
In the Senate, Mr. Wilson, from the Military Com- 
mittee, reported a resolution declaring that the 
object of the war is to subjugate the rebels to the 
authority of the United States; that all measures 
not inconsistent with the rules of civilized warfare 
may be adopted; and approving the President’s 
Emancipation proclamation as a war measure.—Mr. 
Sumner, from the Freedman’s Committee, reported 
a bill making the President’s Emancipation procla- 
mation, in all its essential features, a statute of the 
United States, and a rule for the government of the 
naval and military forces.—Mr. Pomeroy, apropos 
of a circular which had been issued advocating the 
nomination of Mr. Chase for the Presidency, con- 
demned the policy of Mr. Lincoln; deciared that 
safety was to be found only in a vigorous anti-slav- 
ery policy ; and said that disasters would continue 
so long as the Administration clung to its present 
‘declared impolicies.” Mr. Chase, however, for- 
mally declined the proposed nomination.—Mr. Sum- 
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ner presented a petition from 1000 citizens of Louis- 
iana, of African descent, asking to be allowed to 
vote: they say that they pay taxes on an assess- 
ment of $15,000,000, and raised a colored regiment 
in forty-eight hours. —A bill incorporating the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company was passed, with a 
proviso that no person should be excluded from the 
cars on account of color.—A bill for a new copper 
coinage was passed, providing among other things 
for the coinage of two-cent pieces.—A bill giving 
$100 additional bounty to Revolutionary soldiers 
was passed. 

In the House a bill was passed, March 17, ena- 
bling the Territories of Nevada, Colorado, and Ne- 
braska to form State Governments preparatory to 
admission into the Union. Delegates are to be 
chosen to draft Constitutions, to be submitted to 
the people on the second Tuesday in October; the 
Constitutions must be republican, and not repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United States or 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence ; 
slavery to be prohibited by an ordinance forever ir- 
revocable except by the consent of Congress ; when 
the Constitution is ratified by the consent of the peo- 
ple the President is to declare by proclamation that 





any of these Territories are admitted to the Union as 
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States, with one member in the House and two 
Senators.—A bill was passed organizing the Terri- 
tory of Montano, comprising the southeastern por- 
tion of Idaho. . 

The propositions to amend the Constitution so as 
to prohibit slavery have been brought forward in 
both Houses in various forms, but have not as yet 
received any formal action.—Much general debate, 
involving the whole question of the policy of the 
Government, has taken place upon the proposed 
bills to promote Enlistments ; to prevent interference 
in Elections by naval and military officers; to regu- 
late Appointments to the Military Academy at West 
Point ; the Confiscation Bul, etc. These debates pre- 
sented no new points of special importance, beyond 
a statement by Mr. Wilson, in a reply to an asser- 
tion of Mr. Davis charging the President with be- 
ing governed by political considerations in making 
military appointments; Mr. Wilson said that in the 
Military Committee, consisting of four Republicans 
and three Democrats, before whom nearly 9000 cases 
had come, there was never a divided vote. 

The Go/d Bill, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to dispose of the surplus gold in the Treas- 
ury, after several modifications, has passed both 
Houses. It provides that “* The Secretary of the 
Treasury be authorized to anticipate the payment 
of interest on the public debt by a period not ex- 
ceeding the term of one year, from time to time, 
either with or without rebate of interest on the 
coupons, as to him may seem expedient ; and he is 
hereby authorized to dispose of any gold in the 
Treasury of the United States not necessary for the 
payment of interest on the public debt, provided 
that the obligation to create the Sinking Fund, ac- 
cording to the Act of February 25, 1862, shall not 
be impaired thereby.” It was nearly a fortnight 
before the bill was practically put into operation, by 
the Secretary issuing “ gold certificates” at a price 
slightly below the current rates, to be received in 
payment of duties. The result of about three days’ 
trial was to lower the price of gold about five per 
cent—from 169 to 164. The bill amending the 
National Banking Law is before the House: amend- 
ments have been agreed to providing that banks 
with a capital of not less than $50,000 may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, be 
organized in any place with a population of not 
more than 6000; authorizing the issue of notes for 
one, two, and three dollars, but not more than one- 
sixth of the whole to be of denominations less than 
five dollars; and providing that after the resump- 
tion of specie payments no notes of less than five 
dollars shall be furnished to any such association. 
The bill is still under consideration, and various 
amendments have been adopted and rescinded. 

Military operations during the month have not 
been active; but there are signs, as we close our 
report, of early and important movements. On 
the 15th of March the President issued a call for 
200,000 men for the military service—army, navy, 
and marine—to be raised by volunteering, or, in de- 
fault, by draft. On the 14th the President issued 
an order retiring Major-General Halleck from the 
position of Commander-in-chief, and assigning Lieu- 
tenant-General Grant to the command of the Armies 
of the United States, with head-quarters at Wash- 
ington and with the Lieutenant-General in the field. 
General Halleck, by this order, was made Chief of 
Staff under the Secretary of War and the Lieuten- 
,ant-General ; Major-General W. T. Sherman was 
assigned to command the Military Division of the 
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Mississippi, composed of the departments of the 
Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and Arkan- 
sas; and Major-General M‘Pherson was placed in 
command of the Army and Department of the Ten- 
On the 17th Lieutenant-General Grant 
formally assumed command of the Armies of the 
United States, and immediately thereafter proceed- 
ed to Washington, whence, after conference with 
the military authorities, he went to the Army of 
the Potomac. On the 23d the President issued an 
order for the entire reorganization of that army, re- 
ducing the number of army corps to three, namely, 
the Second, Fifth, and Sixth, General Warren to 
command the Fifth, General Hancock the Second, 
and General Sedgwick the Sixth. The same order 
detached from the Army of the Potomac Major- 
Generals Sykes, French, and Newton, and Brig- 
adier-Generals Kenly, Spinola, and Meredith. In 
this reorganization of this army General Meade re- 
tains his position ; but it is expected that Grant will 
personally direct the spring movement, and that all 
our armies will move in concert according to his 
plan. 

On the 26th of March President Lincoln issued a 
proclamation specifying the persons to whom the 
benefits of the Amnesty Proclamation of December 
last are intended to apply. The cases of persons 
who, at the time of seeking to obtain the benefits 
of the proclamation, are in military, naval, or civil 
confinement or custody, or under bonds, or on pa- 
role of the civil, military, or naval authorities, or 
agents of the United States, as prisoners of war, or 
persons detained for offenses of any kind, either be- 
fore or after conviction, are not included in the prof- 
fered amnesty. 


nessee, 


It applies only to those persons 
who, being yet at large, and free from any arrest, 
confinement, or duress, shall voluntarily come for- 
ward and take the said oath, with the purpose of re- 
storing peace and establishing the national author- 
ity. The President authorizes every commissioned 
officer in the United States service, either naval or 
military, to administer the oath of allegiance, and 
imposes rules for their government in the premises. 

On the 10th of March an expedition left Vicks- 
burg, under General A. J. Smith, for the Red Riv- 
er country. On the 12th it landed some distanc 
below Fort De Russey, Louisiana, some seventy 
miles from the mouth of the river, and by a swift 
march advanced upon that strong-hold. The Con- 
federate commander, General Dick Taylor, attempt- 
ed to cut in upon the rear of our force, but General 
Smith moved rapidly forward, and succeeded in 
reaching the fort in advance of the enemy, taking 
the place by storm on the morning of the 15th. 
This victory embraced the capture of 325 prison- 
ers, 11 heavy guns, a lot of small-arms, 2000 bar- 
rels of fine powder, an immense quantity of assort- 
ed ammunition, and a large amount of commissary 
stores. Our loss was seven killed and forty-six 
wounded. The capture of Fort De Russey, which 
isa very strong work, opened the Red River as far 
as Alexandria, Louisiana, to which Admiral Porter, 
with a fleet of gun-boats, immediately advanced. 
On the 15th he appeared before the town, which 
immediately surrendered. The enemy crossed the 
river and retreated toward Shreveport by land. 
Some 5000 bales of cotton were secured by our gun- 
boats. On the 21st a reconnoissance was made by 
a Federal force to Teachoes, 75 miles above Alex- 
andria, where the enemy was met in some force. 
A fight ensued, in which the Federal force turned 
the enemy’s flank, and captured four pieces of ar- 
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tillery with their caissons and 200 prisoners. The 


capture of Shreveport, in N.W. Louisiana, is also | 


aimed at, it is said, by this expedition. Since the 
rebellion Shreveport has been an extensive dépit 
for commissary and other stores for the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Confederate troops. There is a military 
prison there which has at times contained a large 
number of Federal captives of war. The capture 
of this place will place Louisiana practically under 
our control. Our army is already moving in the 
Western part of the State, evidently in co-operation 
with the naval expedition. New Iberia has been 
occupied by our cavalry. General Banks has taken 
the field in person. Meanwhile a Federal force, 
over 30,000 strong, is advancing southward from 
Arkansas, evidently aiming at some point in North- 
ern Texas, where a junction will probably be form- 
ed with General Banks’s command. 

In the Southwest the Confederates are exhibit- 
ing considerable activity. On the 24th of March 
the rebel General Forrest, with 2000 men, attacked 
Union City, Tennessee, and captured the Federal 
garrison, 300 strong, after having been three times 
repulsed. The enemy destroyed the fortifications. 
On the 25th a force of 5000 Confederates attacked 
and destroyed Paducah, Kentucky, the citizens fly- 
ing across the Ohio River for refuge. The Federal 
commander of the post, Colonel Hicks, occupied a 
fort below the city. The enemy made four assaults 
on this fort, but were repulsed each time, our men 
fighting with great bravery. Our loss was about 
50 in killed and wounded, and that of the enemy 
over 300, most of whom were killed. The Confed- 
erates withdrew in a seriously crippled condition, 
leaving their dead on the field. 

On the 11th of March General Butler sent a force 


of cavalry into King and Queen County, Virginia, | 


to chastise the citizens who participated in the am- 
buseade of Dahlgren’s command. The expedition 
defeated and dispersed, with severe loss, a large 
body of Confederate cavalry, and burned a number 
of mills and storehouses filled with supplies and 
arms. 

Suffolk, Virginia, has been reoccupied by our 
forces. 

The situation in East Tennessee is not essentially 
changed. Our forces occupy a position some forty 
miles beyond Knoxville, and in several skirmishes 
have gained slight advantages. Longstreet's force 
appears to have withdrawn, and will, it is believed, 
return to Virginia. 

The army in Florida has made no general move- 
ment. A small force, however, has occupied the 
town of Pilatka, on the left bank of the St. John’s 
River, about fifty miles from Jacksonville, which 
will be held for strategic purposes. General J. P. 
Hatch has succeeded General Seymour in the com- 
mand of that Department. 


The siege of Charleston presents no new features. | 


The Confederates are reported to have mounted six 
rifled guns in the casemates of Fort Sumter, bear- 
ing on the channel. 
Morris Island is continued, but with what effect is 
not known. 

General Sherman's expedition into the interior 
of Mississippi, referred to last month, inflicted im- 
mense damage upon the enemy, penetrating as far 
as Meridian, but failing to reach Selma, Alabama, 
as was designed, owing to the failure of General 
Smith’s cavalry force to unite with the main expe- 
dition. The expedition was out twenty-four days, 
during which it marched 400 miles. At Meridian it 


The fire of our batteries on | 





| destroyed the Confederate arsenal, stocked with 
valuable machinery and stores, burned a large 
number of Government warehouses filled with mili- 
tary stores and ammunition, and rendered useless a 
large number of mills and nearly every building 
| occupied in any way for war purposes. The towns 
of Enterprise, Marion, Quitman, Hillsboro, Lake 
Station, Decatur, Breton, and others were devasta- 
ted; dépédts, cotton, bridges, ete., were burned; 
and the Mobile and Ohio Railroad was completely 
destroyed for a distance of fifty-six miles. All other 
roads within reach of our forces were similarly treat- 
{ed. A large number of locomotives and cars were 
| also destroyed. This interruption of railroad com- 
munications has greatly embarrassed the enemy, 
| who are cut off from the fertile region whence they 
| had for a long time drawn immense subsistence and 
supplies. Nearly ten thousand slaves were libera- 
| ted by the expedition, six thousand of whom ac- 
companied it on its return to Vicksburg. The en- 
tire loss of the expedition did not exceed 150 men 
in killed, wounded, and missing. 
| The success of Kilpatrick’s raid toward Rich- 
| mond, reported in our last number, was shadowed 
somewhat by the capture of Colonel Ulric Dahlgren 
and a part of his command, who were led into an 
ambuscade at night and captured while endeavor- 
ing to cut their way out. Colonel Dahlgren was 
killed at the head of his men, and his body was sub- 
sequently buried in an obscure place, the Confeder- 
ates treating the remains with indignity. They 
pretended to have found upon the body copies of 
certain instructions alleged to have been given by 
Colonel Dahlgren to his men, directing them, 
|among other things, to “kill Jeff Davis and his 
Cabinet,” and to waste and destroy the entire city ; 
but Federal officers, who saw the instructions be- 
| fore the expedition set out, deny that they enjoined 
any such blood-thirsty command. 

During the last week in March a serious riot took 
place at Charleston, in Coles County, Illinois. A 
large body of armed citizens, opposed to the Ad- 
ministration, entered the town, and without prov- 
ocation assailed a small number of soldiers whom 
they found there. The Union citizens rallied to 
the help of the soldiers, and a fight ensued, in which 
several persons were killed. Subsequently the ri- 
oters took a fortified position, whence they menaced 
adjoining towns; but a large body of soldiers hav- 
ing been dispatched to the scene of the disturbance, 
they were dispersed, and at last accounts quiet was 
restored. 

MEXICO. 

Letters from Matamoras, dated March 4, con- 
firm the report of the treason of Vidaurri to the 
Juarez Government. He has been deposed by 
Juarez, and a large body of National troops had 

| marched against him in order to crush him before 
he could get help from the French. Should he be 
defeated the Liberal cause in Northern Mexico will 
| be stronger than ever. 

| From another part of the Mexican Republic a 
great Mexican victory is announced. The forces 
| under Generals Uraga and Bereozabel are reported 
to have stormed Guadalajara, and to have captured 
more than 700 prisoners, 24 cannon, and an im- 
mense amount of war materials. This news, how- 
ever, lacks confirmation. It is said also that Gen- 
| eral Diaz was threatening Puebla, and that this city 
was expected soon to fall, because no reinforcements 
could be sent. Thisalso lacks confirmation. Gen- 
eral Bazaine had expelled the ex-Dictator Santa 
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Anna, who, in accordance with an invitation from 
the Regency, had returned to his native country 
and declared in favor of the monarchy. 
EUROPE 

The war in Schleswig deepens, At the close of 
our last report the Danes had established them- 
selves at Dippel. On the 22d of February the 
Prussians made an attempt to capture that place, 
but after a temporary success were dislodged. Sub- 
sequently a bombardment of the strong-hold was 
commenced. Previous to this time the Allies had 
invaded Jutland, or the Continental! portion of Den- 
mark, advancing as far as Kolding, at the head of 
and commanding the channel (called Little Belt) 
in which the island of Alsen is situated. Imme- 
diately upon the announcement of this advance of 
the Germans, England invited the German Federa- 
tion, and the Powers who signed the Treaty of 1852, 
to a conference in London, with a view of arresting 
hostilities. This invitation was accepted by Prus- 
sia and Austria, but after due deliberation was form- 
illy declined by Denmark, the King declaring his 
purpose to maintain a vigorous war policy until 
Schleswig is restored to its former relations. The 
Germans then pushed on from Kolding, which they 
claimed to have occupied for strategic purposes only, 
ind on the 8th of March a battle was fought be- 
tween the Austrians and the Danes at Viele, a town 
in Jutland, at the head of Viele Fiord, in which the 
Danes were defeated and compelled to retire, the 
losses on both sides being heavy. Meanwhile the 
Prussians were operating against the fortress of 
Frederica, which, however, still held out at last ac- 
counts; and a body of the Austrians, marching 
northward, occupied Horsens, a town lying some 
twenty miles north of Viele. On March 12, the 
town of Aarhus was also occupied, and about the 
same time the Prussians took possession of Niibel 
ind Rackebill, two places near Dippel. While 
these operations are in progress, Austria has con- 
tinued to avow her readiness to take part in a Con- 
ference and consent to an armistice with Denmark, 
ind even to withdraw the invading force from Jut- 
land if the Danes will evacuate Dippel and Alsen, 
and will restore the German ships they have cap- 
tured. In response to this Denmark has given an 
flicial notification that from the 15th of March the 
Prussian ports of Wollin, Swinemunde, Griefswold, 
Stralsund, with others on the Baltic, will be block- 
uded by Danish fleets. Elections to the Folks- 
thing (Diet) were held in Denmark on the 5th of 
March, and all the candidates demanded the en- 
ergetic prosecution of the war. The King of Swe- 
den had indicated his intention to assist Denmark 
in certain emergencies, and had asked for an ex- 
traordinary loan.—The consideration of this Danish 
question has occupied a large part of the sessions of 
the British Parliament, and in a debate on the 8th 
of March, in the House of Lords, Earl Russell spoke 
in stromg terms in reference to the course of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, characterizing it as ‘‘ most unjusti- 
fiable.” The whole debate was regarded as a hos- 
tile parliamentary demonstration toward Germany. 
Considerable excitemettt was occasioned in England 
by a rumor of an alliance between Russia, Prussia, 
ind Austria, ostensibly on the ground of opposing 
revolution, but really against constitutional liberty, 
and opinions were expressed that England could 
not avoid drifting into war, neutrality being impos- 





sible while all Europe is grappling in a desperate 
struggle with despotism. In the House of Lords, 
on the 14th of March, Earl Granville formally de- 
nied that England had any thing to do with the 
alleged combination. 

The feeling in Europe in favor of the North seems 
to increase. The Confederate ram question came 
up for discussion in the British Parliament on the 
23d of February. The Attorney-General defended 
the position of the Government, and obtained a ma- 
jority of 25 inthe House in favor of sustaining the 
action of the Ministry. In the House of Commons, 
on the 4th of March, Mr. Shaw Lefevre denounced 
in strong language the fitting out of rebel rams in 
England, maintaining that the privateers now afloat 
were British vessels, and that the Alabama ought to 
be seized by the British authorities. He contended 
further that all such vessels should be prohibited 
entering British ports, and that if they did, British 
cruisers should seize them. The Attorney-General 
admitted that the privateers might be prohibited en- 
tering British ports, and said the Government was 
considering the subject of excluding them. In the 
Commons, on the 14th of March, Mr. Roebuck made 
another violent attack on the Government of the 
United States, declaring that he would be glad “ if 
American shipping were swept from the seas.” Mr. 
Bright characterized this speech as unworthy of any 
member of the House, and Mr. Kinglake condemned 
Mr. Roebuck’s attack, ridiculing his pretensions. 
These and other official declarations are regarded as 
indicating a disposition on the part of the British 
Government to deal more justly with the United 
States. The builders of the Pampero (supposed 
Confederate) steamer have offered to give the Gov- 
ernment a guarantee, similar to that taken of the 
Danish Minister respecting an iron-clad building for 
Denmark, but the Government declines to release 
the Pampero on such conditions, not considering the 
offered guarantee sufficient. The Alerandra case 
was resumed in the House of Lords on the 14th of 
March, the part of the defendants being argued by 
Sir Hugh Cairns, who contended that the Court of 
Error was right in refusing to hear the appeal from 
the Court of Exchequer. The Attorney-General 
replied in behalf of the Crown, and it was expected 
that on the 17th the Lord Chancellor wouid an- 
nounce when judgment would be delivered. 

The Confederate steamer Florida put in at Fun- 
chal, Madeira, on the 28th of February. She coaled 
and provisioned, and, being ordered off, put to sea 
the following day. The United States sloop of 
war St. Louis was at Funchal at the same time. 

The King of Bavaria died on the 11th of March. 
He is succeeded by his son, under the title of Lud- 
wig II. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a decree pro- 
claiming the emancipation of the serfs in Poland 
who have not participated in the insurrection. 

The Archduke Maximilian had completed his ar- 
rangements to leave for Mexico on the 15th of 
March. The treaty regulating the questions of the 
French occupation and the Mexican debts to France, 
has been prepared by Maximilian and Napoleon. 
It is said that the treaty provides that the French 
claims will be paid by fourteen annual installments, 
each probably amounting to $25,000,000. The 
French troops will be withdrawn as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances will admit. 
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AY is the season of buds, and birds, and poets ; | 

the festival of flowers and song. Under the | 
dark cloud of war the violets blow; the bitter 
smoke of the battle-field is lifted by the soft south 
wind. Through all the armies and the camps the 
procession of the year passes, and the soldiers feel 
the benediction, even if their eyes are careless of its 
presence. It is in these budding days, when the 
Song of Solomon is sung again, and the profound 
beauty of that earliest and most exquisite poem is 
every where suggested, that some delicate verses 
come floating around the Chair, reminding it of the 
fragrant words: ‘The fig-tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the tender grape give 
a good smell.” 

We receive a great many verses, of course many 
musical and tender verses, some of which we print, 
and some regretfully lay aside. Regretfully, be- 
cause even an Easy Chair knows the kind of pang 
which every author experiences when his first offer- 
ings are refused, or “‘ declined with thanks, and no 
opinion expressed of the merits,” as the hard-heart- 
ed phrase of the editor expresses it. As if the de- 
clining were no expression of opinion! As if the 
hollow editorial subterfuge ever deceived any body ! 
“Declined with thanks, indeed!” mutters the in- 
dignant bard, crumpling his manuscript, which he 
somehow likes less now that it is returned to him, 
and is therefore the more indignant ; ‘‘ declined with 
thanks! Very well, Mr. mole-eyed Editor, bat and 
owl in one, I hope you may get better poetry !” 

Well, sometimes it happens that he does. Here, 
for instance, are some verses truly delicate and me- 
lodious. They murmur like sea-shells, and are as 
softly colored : 


SONG. 


Over the ivory keys 

To and fro her white hands go, 
As over bloom-laden trees } 
The wand’ring touch of the breeze 

Wakes music soft and low. 


Flash! radiant fingers of light, 

Silver the gloom of the shadowed room, 
Sweep with your gleaming tips 
Over the white frozen lips 

Till they break from their tomb. 


Smite! smite the white lips of song; 
Break on the keys like stormy seas; 
Be the flashing spray-notes flung, 
Like cries from anguish wrung— 

Anguish that knows no peace. 





O, soul of grief! fold hands and cease: 
No stormy song can drown thy wrong, 

No murm'ring music whisper peace. 

Grief such as thine must find release 
In silence, not in song. 


LOVE'S SCHEDULE. 

Fingers slender, fingers fine, 

Clasp my meaner hand in thine; 
Dainty fingers, soft and strong, 

Clasp me sweetly, clasp me long. 
Shell-like nails of purest pink, 

Tipped with streaks of rosy dawn; 
Such fine suffasion, I do think, 

Saw never shell nor early morn. 


Palms of pearl, and moist as buds, 
Love rides their violet lines, and lends 
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Such tinglings to their tiny floods 
I feel the heart at finger ends. 


Arms of ivory—nay, not 80; 
Was ivory e’er so rounded ? 
Can stuff or art such glory show, 
To be with life confounded? 


Her arms are flesh and blood, yet quite 
Such rolling lines, such radiant skin, 
So roundly firm, so fairly white, 
Few mortals e’er have seen. 


A gleaming neck, in glorious state, 
Springs, shaft-like, to a dome, 

That's fitted for her mind elate, 
Its temple and its home. 


Her eyes, like pools in shadow, gleam, 
Thick fringed with lashes long, 

Wherein her inmost soul is seen, 
Such true reflections throng. 


O’crarched with brows whose glossy lines 
Sweep true as heavenly bow ; 

A front where awful beauty shines, 
To warn from wreck below. 


Royal creature, perfect woman! 
Heaven, that made thee most divine, 
Left thee still enough of human 
To enslave this heart of mine. 


Higher she, I dare not love her, 
Kut must worship and adore ; 
Now my life delights to prove her 
Each day worthier than before. 


Nor tongue nor pen can ever tell 
What varied virtues shine, 

Nor half the charms that sweetly dwell 
Within that soul divine. 


Ah! who the mistress, who the youth? 
Discover if you can. 

The maid was won in simple truth, 
And I'm the happy man. 


These lines, that seem to us so melodious and 
flowing, and to indicate a true poetic facility, will 
be read by many of the disappointed bards of whom 
we spoke, and they will point to them as another 
evidence of the extraordinary delusions which af- 
flict Easy Chairs and other editorial personages. 
But they shall not complain of the hard-hearted- 
ness of this Easy Chair. While the trees and fields 
are budding and blowing he will not be surly ; no, 
he will not even justify the experience of his cor- 
respondent of two months ago. For here is more 
of his plea for the unappreciated, and it is put so 
pleasantly that we should certainly pain that large 
diocese if we prevented their hearing him: 


‘* Dear Mr. Easy Cuarr,—When I wrote you a letter 
some weeks ago I little thought that you would print it 
verbatim ; but since you did I can not say that I regret 
it; for you made it the subject of such a sensible criticism 
that I have no doubt but that I unwittingly, and you in- 
tentionally, have been made, as the deacons say, instru- 
ments of good. I am sorry, however, that you closed with 
the remark you did: ‘ He writes fairly and kindly, and we 
shall not be sorry to hear from him again.’ That is an 
ominous phrase to me, oh, Easiest of Chairs! It is pre- 
cisely what the editors say when you have carried them a 
little article which is acceptable ; but when you go back 
again with another MS. they look over your basket—allow 
me the word—and toss the peaches about, saying, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘Ye-e-s [aspirate painfully), re-ally, these are 
very nice peaches, no doubt; but here is a speck which 
may be a worm-hole when bitten into; and do you think 
the kernel is quite sommd? When we said come back 
again we meant conditionally—if you had any thing bet- 
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ter than the last; and although these peaches may be even 
better in flavor than the others, we are afraid they won't 
suit. Please call at some other shop." 

“So I think that you should not have told me to call 
again; for I am afraid that when I do you won't let me 
in. Iam morally certain, if I had written an article based 
upon the topic broached in my letter, and handed it in to 
the editor of a certain magazine, he would, in his suave 
manner, have handed it back to me in due time, with the 
remark that it was not suitable for his purpose. In doing 
this he would have acted properly, if he was conscientious. 
But—I come back to my old argument—do you really 
think that one man is competent to judge of what is best 
for the million? Is not a magazine so conducted inevita- 
bly the reflection of certain views, facts, and principles? 
It is, inevitably. Once in a while the placid current of 
their unvarying stream is broken by the plunge of some 
literary Behemoth, who, having made a reputation in the 
pulpit, or as an orator, varies the routine by a vein of 
thought, or of style, which is as refreshing as air to the 
gasping; but he soon subsides, and we have serene mo- 
notony again. 

“Dear Mr. Easy Chair—listen a little in patience and 
do not think me envious—is not the fiction of to-day a 
little tame? that is, the magazine literature. See what 
circles it moves in. The Philadelphia magazines are osten- 
sibly for ladies’ perusal, and therefore we read,ad nauseam, 
how some young woman married, and, not knowing how 
to cook, spoiled the biscuit and made muddy coffee, where- 
at ‘Charles’ grew wroth, and Augustus (the bachelor friend) 
vowed he would never marry. 

‘*Or, by way of variety, we have the visit of a country 
relative to the city, and the unchristian and—must I say 
it ?—beastly disregard of the first principles of hospitality 
which characterized their reception when they met their 
city friends. If these are not the topics we have the 
sighs and singults of some dilapidated rhymster, who 
prates about the cold world and the inappreciative people 
in it, etc. The New York magazines are much the same; 
they recount the experiences of poor young men who res- 
cue maidens from mad cows, and from icy pools into which 
they have kindly precipitated themselves when the impe- 
cunijons admirer happened to be near. 

“Now I am not a reformer, but does it not strike you 
that what I said in my first letter was apropos? If John 
Doe gets pay for his rubbish why do not I? I take my 
little story, or what not, to the kind and patient Easy Chair, 
and it says—*Thank you, but this does not come quite up 
to the standard,’ when, lo! shortly afterward I see in print 
fifty dollars’ worth of matter of the very same character, 
train of thought, and style asmine. Yes, and even to the 
title the resemblance is complete: it is only last week that I 
had this very experience. This is, perhaps, inevitable. I 
am not querulous in my complaint; nay, I would not have 
you feel that I complain at all; but it seems to me that in 
this little matter of judging about fiction there is something 
wrong, and, like Rosa Dartle, I ask only for information 
to be set right. 

“Let me whisper in your ear—I am an \litor myself— 
I have tried it: as the boys say—‘ I have ien there,’ and 
since I have had this experience the conviction grows upon 
me that one man can not justly decide upon every article 
submitted to a large publishing house; it is not for my 
own interest that I write you upon this subject any more 
than the many who write and have not where to lay their 
heads. When their articles are not used they may go 
hang or write more if they can. When you ask Scriblerus 
to come and see you, it is reasonable to infer that you are 
acquainted with him and like his ways. So when I come 
with my little article you say—‘I didn’t mean for you to 
bring such matter, but something else.’ 

‘If I come beneath your window with my heart and 
lute and twang a gentle story of love and war, you throw 
up the sash, lean out, and with the royal Dane say, ‘ List! 
oh list!’ but let me venture near your classic shade with 
my little treatise, short and pithy though it be—let me 
show you my essay on some question of ethics, and you 
are prudently silent, and never wave me on with a green- 
back to glory and to profit. ‘Ah, my friend,’ say you, 
‘this is not your forte, the Reverend Creamcheese does 
these matters for us with the drowsiest of pens (made from 
& poppy etalk) and the most sluggish ink! Come back 
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again with your lute! come touch the vibrant chord and 
tell us how the heroes perished nobly on the battle-ficld, 
but subsequently revived at the proper period, and wer 
happily married. But ethics! and social questions! the 
manners and morals of the time! pardon us, 
ing.’ 

* Dear Easy Chair, I have often taken my little MS.— 
I call it little frequently, as I would a child, because it is 
dear and precious to me—and smiling in my pain bid the 
reverend, J should say respected, editor ‘good-day,’ and 
gone about my business, resolved never to go to him again; 
yet always I returned when the inspiration was sirong 
upon me, and nine times out of ten with the same result. 
Do you think there are no Spartan boys and foxes nowa- 
da Have you never, oh! kindly adviser and generous 
critic, suspected the throb, the dull pain, the choking sen- 
sation of the smiling-rejected who goes leisurely out of the 
door of your sanctum? What need to ask! Of course you 
have, or else you could not write so happily about the 
woes and sorrows of disappointed literary men. 

“TIT go to my closet where I hide these rejected MSS., 
and looking in see in the twilight a troop of ghosts; these 
are my characters, my dramatis persona, who bide here 
uneasily and long to escape to the world of men, where is 
their proper place. We share our sorrow together~I and 
these silent guests—and they mock me not but are only 
mournful. Sometimes I take one of them out hopefully 
and try it, but it often comes back ; and were it not for the 
sake of my boy who is growing up, and will at some time 
be glad to read his father’s thoughts, I would have a 
grand suttee, a funeral pile; and my scenes, my jokes 
even, and my bits of description should burn with a living 
fire, which, if it were not a divine flame, would at least 
reach toward heaven, the source of divinity, as if invok- 
ing aid for the unlucky author of their being and their 
end. 

“You knew Henri Murger as a writer—the shifts and 
subterfuges he resorted to, and the improvidence which 
characterized him. He is a type of our own literary men 
in all except his reckless extravagance, for that I do not 
think they (or we) possess. But as he was hungry so we 
are hungry, and as he was penniless so also are we; but 
we have not that intense vitality which distinguishes the 
French feuilletonist, and where he drags out an unhappy, 
miserable life, terminating generally in suicide, we find 
‘it don't pay,’ and turn our thoughts into other channels ; 
but there is also the hankering after the first love, forever 
the drag upon the chain—the flowery chain of poesy and 
belles-lettres—which makes life sometimes delightful, at 
others only a coil to be shuffled off as soon as possible. I 
do not say that there is any help for it; but this I know, 
if I ever get rich—which Heaven grant—I will found a mu- 
tual admiration magazine, and print in it all the good re- 
jected MSS. I can find; then we shall read what we shall 
read. 


Good-morn- 


A Drsaprorntep Man.” 


There! It is a new setting of the old song of 
hope deferred, and disappointment and despair. The 
writer, we will venture to say, has not written moral 
essays so good as this simple burst of experience 
and feeling. If he has, we do not believe an editor 
would persistently decline it. And if he thinks 
that all the fraternity are leagued against him, is 
not here one, not editor, but still of the editorial 
family, a younger prince of the royal house, who 
does not shut the door in his face? And there will 
be many such. But the ‘‘disappoinfed man” must 
never suppose that all he writes is of similar value ; 
and the difference explains the different reception 
of his offerings. Noone can be an infallible judge; 
but why not an editor in his profession as much as 
any other man in his? Collective wisdom is good ; 
but it is hardly worth while to summon a consulta- 
tion of doctors for a slight headache, while in a case 
of acute mortal disease it would be very advisable. 
So a single editor may be held wise enough to cope 
with an ordinary love-story or brief poem, while a 
council of the craft might be wisely summoned to 
consider the manuscript of a history or an epic 
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poem. And it generally is. Few publishers trust 
in such matters to the word of one adviser only. 

And for the sympathy with the retreating disap- 
pointed author, our friend need not suppose that it 
is confined to the author himself. The urbane edi- 
tor who lifts him upon the polished prongs of his 
refusal and puts him out at the door, often enough 
watches his retreat with that inner eye of which the 
bland or sharp outer one is no index. He knows 
exactly the emotion of the refused author, for what 
editor has not been such? But surgeons and editors 
must not give way to emotion in the very act of 
the operation, If a man is cutting off my leg I do 
not wish him to snivel and shake. Take it off 
clean, man, and your strength shall help make me 
strong. 

The point which all we literary aspirants ought 
to bear in mind is that the “business” of literature 
is managed with no more and no less justice than 
all other human affairs. Inventors of every kind 
are necessarily of opinion that their peculiar inven- 
tion is better than that of any body else, and that 
nothing but ignorance, jealousy, or stupidity, pre- 
vents the universal acknowledgment of the fact. 
In “Bleak House” Mr. Joyce is one of the most 
touching of Dickens’s characters, and its pathos is 
in the patience of the inventor baffled of his oppor- 
tunity. He had too much good sense to become 
cynical, and so evidently has our correspondent. 
For if we should enlarge the area of this matter—if 
we should say, ‘‘Why on earth should my neigh- 
bor Noodle be so rich, and drive in so tine a carriage, 
and drink such excellent wines, while I can hardly 
make the ends of the year meet ?”—we should be un- 
happy to the end of our lives. It is surely just as 
mysterious that our good friends the Boobies should 


be rich men as that our equally good friends the 
Wittals should be pecuniarily successful authors. 
‘Tis a mad world, my masters, if you come to that. 


But there is method in it after all. The greatest 
may not be the most popular authors, but they are the 
great reservoirs whence the lesser rills trickle. At 
Lyons you will find a broad river bearing shipping 
and steamers, the thronged highway of commerce. 
But if you ascend the stream you will come at last 
to the edge of the great Rhone glacier, where all 
summer long the ice melts, and the melting makes 
the river. Not many men read Plato or Bacon or 
any of the greatest masters, but the popular authors 
flow from them, and the primeval thought, which is 
hard and cold and dry, is diluted in a thousand 
forms so that we find it sweet, practicable, and 
palatable. It is the middle-men who make the 
money and the reputation ; but their success is the 
proof of the original value of the commodity. 

In this country, as literature becomes more and 
more a profession, it will be so regarded; and an 
unsuccessful author, however conscious of power 
and accomplishment, will no more especially com- 
plain than the unsuccessful lawyer, or manufactur- 
er, or carpenter. Yet we ought not to end this 
chat without expressing our firm conviction, as be- 
fore, that the gems of purest ray serene do not lan- 
guish in the depths of ocean, and that the loveliest 
flowers do not waste their sweetness upon the des- 
ertair. Are there probably at this moment great- 
er authors unknown than those whose names are 
familiar and cherished in English literature, for in- 
stance? No; and we of the irritable genus ought 
to remember it. Even our “disappointed man” 
must allow that he gets as much justice from edi- 
tors and magazines as he does from other men and 


other institutions; and why should he expect to 
get more ? 


THacKERAY’s story of ‘‘ Denis Duval,” begun 
in the last number of this magazine and continued 
in this, is so delightful a story that we hope every 
reader has been sure to try it. It seems as if he 
had heard that there was not incident enough in his 
novels, and that the movement was too slow, for 
there is a concentrated interest and rapidity of ac- 
tion in this one which are unusual with him. The 
hapless victim of the stern French Huguenot no- 
bleman, the dazzling figure of the Prince Cardinal, 
the too dangerous chevalier involved in the tragedy 
against his will, the coarse foster-sister transplant- 
ed to England, and the terrible Huguenot sisters, 
move through the melancholy atmosphere of the 
story as clearly cut as the forms we see in the 
street; and with exquisite art the tragical impres- 
sion is kept from being overpowering by the naive- 
té of the narrator, and the allusions to his present 
happy life, which relieve the general gloom, like a 
streak of bright sky along the horizon under black 
clouds. 

It is a subtle and characteristic touch of Thack- 
eray’s to represent the chevalier as really innocent 
of the offense which is most natural to him, yet 
forced to pay the penalty of guilt. The inevitable 
consequence is, that the fascinating gentleman car- 
ries off both sympathy and respect, and the unhap- 
py husband is not only killed but left somehow in 
the wrong; as indeed he was, to have imprisoned 
that bright young bride and driven her mad. 

‘* Denis Duval” has the same sober air of histor- 
ical reality which marks all Thackeray's novels. 
They seem not so much to be invented stories as 
actual old family documents. The gravity with 
which he explores descents and relationships is as 
prodigious and the process is as dull as in actual 
biographies. But it is wonderfully effective. 

It does not yet appear who is to write the au- 
thentic Life of Thackeray. Mr. Theodore Taylor 
has published a collection of anecdotes and details 
which are useful to any serious biography, but 
which, in view of the certainty of such, can be re- 
garded only as a piece of the sheerest book-making. 
There has been indeed a Thackeray literature in 
England, of the most fungus-like growth and char- 
acter. All the magazines, weeklies, and dailies, 
except the Times, which never forgave the satirist 
for his amusing sneer upon ‘“‘ Thunder and small 
beer,” have had their word of love and regret. But 
Henry Kingsley, author of ‘‘ Ravenshoe,” etc., turn- 
ed tender eulogy into ridicule by the following 
nonsense, since which the papers have been wisely 
dumb. It is from Macmillan’s Magazine, and tells 
how the news of the author’s death reaches the head 
architect of that immortal edifice of which the cor- 
ner-stone is to be a crime against human nature. 
We are tolerably familiar with the current litera- 
ture of America, at which the English critics sniff 
so serenely; and we can assure them that such a 
burst of bathos is not to be found in any magazine 
ever published in this country. How the living 
Thackeray would have spitted and roasted the man 
who drivels over his dead body such stuff as this: 


‘* And so the news will travel southward. Some lean, 
lithe, deer-eyed quadroon lad will sneak, run swiftly, 
pause to listen, and then hold steadily forward across the 
desolate, war-wasted space between the Federal lines and 
the smouldering watch-fires of the Confederates, carrying 
the news brought by the last mail from Kurope, and will 
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come up to a knot of calm, clear-eyed, lean-faced Confed- | terrupted, we are wrong if we think that among a people 


erate officers (oh! that such men should be wasted in such 
a quarrel, for the sin was not theirs, after all); and one 
of these men will run his eye over the telegrams, and will 
say to the others, ‘ Poor Thackeray is dead!’ And the 
news will go from picket to picket, along the limestone 
ridges which hang above the once happy valleys of Vir- 
ginia, and will pass south, until Jefferson Davis—the man 
so like Stratford de Redcliffe—the man of the penetrating 
eyes and of the thin, close-set lips—the man with the 
weight of an empire on his shoulders—will look up from | 
his papers and say, with heart-felt sorrow, ‘The author 
of “ The Virginians” is dead!" 


Mr. Anruony TroLiLore, whose novels are fa- 
miliar to so many American readers, and who kind- 
ly came over and looked at us for a few months 
two years ago, has been delivering a lecture upon 
our war at the Bury Athenzum in England. The 
Marquis of Bristol and ‘‘several members of his 
lordship’s family” graciously deigned to attend, and 
the “Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey” took the chair, | 
remarking that there was “ considerable diversity 
both of feeling and opinion” upon the subject which 
Mr. Trollope was about to speak; that while upon 
the one hand some people thought one way, yet 
upon the other, other people thought another ; aa 
whatever conclusions either might have reached, all | 
would be glad to hear what a man of knowledge | 
had to say, even although his conclusions might be | 
contrary to their own views. This masterly speech | 
was received with ‘“‘cheers,” and we should hope, 
for the honor of a British audience, with ‘‘ lauzh- 
ter” also. Mr. Trollope then proceeded with his 
lecture. 

It was mainly devoted to a view of the condition 
of the Northern States, and of course the lecturer | 
Some 


said a great many shrewd and racy things. 
of them are so neat and truthful that we are sure to 


please our readers by quoting them, 
end of his discourse he said; 


Toward the 


“*T suppose I may take it for granted that Englishmen 
do not like Americans, were never very fond of them, and 
are less fond of them now than ever. And I am obliged 
to confess that the compliment is returned—they do not 
like us. To any individual emong us going there with 
proper introductions they are hospitable enough, as we 
should also be to an American; but with Americans the 
feeling is stronger. Americans desire nothing so much as 
the admiration of Englishmen, and although abuse of the 
English is the prominent topic in the North, such conver- 
sation was never pursued in my hearing after it was known 
that I was an Englishman. But it must be allowed that 
there is this reciprocal dislike. We do not love them be 
cause they are a loud, arrogant, upstart, encroaching, 
boastful, conceited people; and they, although they can't 
call us upstart, dislike us exactly for the same reasons, 
(Laughter.] There are, alas! too many points alike in our 
character. I believe every hearty Englishman looks upon 
it as England's mission to Anglicize the whole world; and 
the Americans are such true children of their parents, 
such veritable chips of the old block, that while we are 
Anglicizing the world they are Americanizing the world. 
But it will come to the same thing in the end—not to be 
Anglicized or Americanized, but to be educated and civ- 
ilized. 


We fret and fume against each other, but in truth | 


we are embarked in the same ship and sailing on the same | 


journey. Remember how good living has spread through 
the ranks of the people. I mean by good living not simply 
beef and pudding, though that is an important point, but 
education, religion without priestcraft, political freedom, 
the power of thinking, the capacity of enjoying life like a 
man instead of enduring life like a brute—these things 
constitute good living. We have done much in this way, 
and will do more; but the Americans, from the nature of 
the cireumstances in which they were placed, have done 
more than we could. Though their progress has been in- 


like them their liberty can long be jeopardized. They are 
now going through a period of trial, and do you think it 
was never said of us at such a time that our power was de- 
clining, that we should be overwhelmed with debt, that 
we were falling from our high position? But we have ever 
triumphed over all our difficulties, and have labored on 
agaiu undaunted in our course of progress. So may it be 
with them. Who could look with satisfaction in coming 
ages on the downfall of such a people?" 

There is a bluff, hearty, British good sense in 
this which is an utter rebuke of those timid souls in 
this country who have so little faith in the people 
that they think we can not yield the exercise of a 
right to necessity without running the greatest risk 
of losing it altogether. If we are not equal to obe- 
dience to the conditions of war, we are not equal to 
being a great nation. In the desperate appeals to 
party-spirit we forget the very foundation of our 
whole system, which is the intelligence and good 
sense of the people. 


Last August the Easy Chair preached a short 
sermon upon indecent advertisements in the daily 
papers—and he has received such a very vigorous 
Amen, in the form of letters, some containing curi- 
ous information in regard to the practical conse- 
quences of such advertisements, that he is inclined 
to add a few supplementary words. He is the more 
induced to do this from observing the great increase 


of such literature. Let any man take a Saturday's 


| New York paper, with a supplement, and look at 


the list of indecent advertisements. Then let him 


reflect that the large number shows the profitable- 


| ness of the business implied by them, and then let 


him ask what is that business? The long columns 
of medical works, which are to be had by sending a 
dollar to box 20,109—are they works for imparting 


medical knowledge? The books of exquisite read- 


| ing, which are to be sent sealed from impertinent 


curiosity, are they books which you wish your boys 
to order? The drugs, openly advertised for pur- 
poses which the words used do not even mask, are 
they intended to promote the public health ? 

The whole system is infamous. They are the 
advertisements of the worst of persons for the worst 
of purposes, and there is practic ally no difference 
between such notices and plain directions for find- 
ing gambling and other houses And the responsi- 
bility must lie with the publishers of the papers, 
The silly subterfuge, which insists that they can not 
discriminate in things advertised in their columns, 
is exploded. They do discriminate every day. Not 
one of them would publish a plain advertisement of 
a in —— Street. And when they refuse it 
they do what they ought to do with all similar ad- 
vertisements. 

A newspaper proprietor is as responsible for the 
character of his advertisements as a publisher for 
that of the books he publishes. In both cases the 
poison may be so concealed that neither publisher 
nor proprietor are accountable. But the cases we 
are considering are not of that kind. 

One of our correspondents states that a neighbor, 
who has a boarding-school for boys, discovered that 
certain books and pictures had been introduced 
among them, and traced them to an advertisement, 
which was answered, and with this result. Is it 
not a matter in which all parents and decent people 
are interested? Of course it is very profitable. 
Such advertisements pay well. But if that be an 
excuse for printing them, why not make more 
money by selling the books and the wares them- 
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selves? It is disgraceful that the best papers in | 
the city of New York permit themselves to become 
partners in such a filthy business. | 
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There i is one obvious system of nein for 


ian American Park which is not me ntioned in the 


Report, and that is based upon the different native 


| trees, a system often followed in the naming of rural 


In a late report of the Board of Commissioners | 
of the Central Park there is a very striking and in- | 
teresting communication from the Standing Com- 
mittee upon Statuary, Fountains, and Architectural 
Structures, treating of the nomenclature of the zates 
ofthe Park. It is prepared with learning and good 
sense, and is evidently the result of much thought. 

The Park will be inclosed, and if there are en- 
trances at proper distances there will be at least | 
twenty, of more or less importance. These will be 
the ‘‘Gates” of the Park, and the names of gates 
are among the most interesting in history, from hun- 
dred-gated Thebes, and the Gate called Beautiful, 
down to Billingsgate. Now, if no care is taken, 
popular habit will inevitably give names to import- 
ant points, which will refuse to be removed. From 
such use came the London local names of Alders- 
gate, Cripplegate, etc. But in Paris, where there 
has been especial care, the Porte St. Denis and Porte 
St. Martin have a traditional and religious charm 
and association. The report alludes to these, and | 
also to the practice of christening public works from 
famous victories, as in the case of Waterloo Bridge, 
the Pont d’Arcole, the Rue de Sebastopol, Trafalgar 
Square, ete. 

In the case of the Central Park the commemora- 
tion of the different States, or of illustrious men, or 
of great cities has been suggested; but the objec- 
tions are obvious and conclusive. For who shall 
decide upon the relative greatness of our great men ? | 
What kind of greatness shall be commemorated ? | 
Any conclusion, as the report justly says, would | 
seem partial and invidious. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, if possible, to find some general principle | 
in the intention and character of the Park from 
which we may derive a system of names which shall 
be entirely free from personal or local partialities. | 
This pervading sentiment the report declares to be | 
‘*Pleasure with Businéss,” or, more broadly, ‘*‘ Beau- | 
ty with Duty.” This is not too fanciful a suggestion | 
for the purpose, and instantly leads us to a consid- 
eration of the grouping of the various industrial 
pursuits of a great city. | 

The first broad generalization will be something | 
like this:—Artisan: Artist: Merchant: Scholar. | 
Descending to subdivisions of these heads we shall 
have Cultivator or Agriculturist: Hunter: Fisher- 
man: Woodman; Miner: Mariner: Warrior: En- | 
gineer: Inventor: Explorer. Considering, then. the | 
cosmopolitan character of a metropolis, Stranger and | 
Foreigner will be names chosen for their many asso- 
ciations with the city and its history. But pros- 
perity rests upon virtue, and the name of all saints 
will acknowledge the influence of good men and | 
morals. The Park too will be a rural play-ground, | 
a retreat for mothers and children ; hence The Boys’, 
The Girls’, the Women’s, The Children’s Gates. All | 
these could be appropriately illustrated in charac- 
teristic sculptures which are hinted in the report. 

The whole subject is pleasantly opened and can- 
didly treated in the Appendix to the general Report | 
of 1862; and our sketch of its conclusions is, of 
course, a mere skeleton. The Easy Chair will be | 
happy to hear any suggestions upon a subject of 
common interest ; and althouch it will not promise | 
to print in its limited space the text of any commu- 
nications, it will carefully consider and report any | 
hints it may receive. 








| reading person in the land. 
| lacking two months, the ‘‘ Drawer” was established. 


| pressed them favorably and deeply. 


| a daily record, or diary, 


| it may not be sent to him. 


paths and avenues. The Oak Gate; the Elm Gate: 
the Magnolia Gate; the Chestnut Gate ; the Tulip 
Gate ; the Hickory Gate, ete., make a system which 
is simpler than the one proposed, and certainly not 
less universal and picturesque. It is more hack- 


| neyed in certain applications, but it has a freshness 
| and propriety in naming the entrances to a Park. 


The reports of the Central Park Commission are 
full of interest in their detailed information, answer- 
ing every question that a visitor naturally asks. 


Editor's Drawer. 


HE Twenty-Eighth Volume of the Magazine is 

completed with the present number. For one 
hundred and sixty-eight months ‘‘ Harper” has made 
its regular visits to every city and village, to almost 
every hamlet, and to a goodly proportion of the 
firesides of the country. It has become personally 
known, more or less intimately, to almost every 
Thirteen years ago, 


‘* Doubtless,” then wrote the editorial We, ‘‘ there 
are few men who at all enjoy their own thoughts, 
or books, but have preserved in some form what im- 
Some elabo- 
rate at night, after their hours of business are over, 
in which are set down many 
of the ‘choice things’ to which the day may have 
given birth. Others—and they are not only wise 
but benevolent—do not selfishly shut up these things 
between the covers of a private manuscript volume, 
but copy them off in a fair hand and send them to 
the editor of some clever journal or magazine, where 
they are soon ‘known and read of all men’ and wo- 
men. Now we have a collection of this kind. They 
have been thrown into a drawer of the table on 
which we write.”—It soon came to be a part of the 
unwritten law of the land that every good anecdote 
was the property of the Drawer. First and last, 
quite three thousand persons have contributed to its 
stores, which have been distributed with no niggard 
hand. Each Drawer costs the subscriber within a 
fraction of a penny. The whole hundred and fifty- 
four numbers would fill ten fairly printed volumes. 
Every man and woman who has had a dozen good 
laughs, or good cries, at the moderate charge of a 
penny for the lot, owes the brotherhood and sister- 
hood of the Drawer the first dozen good anecdotes 
| that come in his way. There is room in the Drawer 
for all good things. But there is no room for pro- 
fanity, vulgarity, or malice. If any one has a “good 
story” which will make ‘‘somebody squirm,” the 
man who “keeps the key of the Drawer” begs that 
It will never get beyond 
the waste-basket. 


Ovr minister, says a Western correspondent, is 
rather slow, and John Hart is quite a wag, nor 
would he take special pains to spare a clergyman’s 
feelings. One day John had hitched his buggy and 
mule, and was enjoying a social chat at the ‘‘cor- 
| ner,” when the preacher stepped up and asked the 
use of his team to give his wife a ride. Said John: 

“T shouldn't think your wife would ride behind 
a jackass; still, if she can ride beside one, she may 
have it.” 
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‘‘You misunderstand me,” quoth his reverence. 
‘¢T do not wish you to go; I intend to drive myself.” 

Tue following has some historic as well as local 
interest : 

The Drawer has been of so much benefit to m« 
that I must at least offer a contribution. The re- 
gion of Gettysburg has become historic ground. 
Eight miles south of that place are the famous Car- 
roll tracts, held by the Carroll family under Lord 
Baltimore's title, before the southern boundary line 
of the State was settled by Mason and Dixon. This 
was my residence in youth, and I have many amus- 
ing recollections of a race of people who lived in the 
passes and along the base of the South Mountain, 
having been attracted thither by “‘ Maria Furnace,” 
formerly owned and operated by Thaddeus Stevens, 
and by his circuitous and expensive ‘‘ tape-worm” 
railroad. 

A minister residing in Fairfield was called upon 
to marry a couple who lived in the mountain near 
this deserted furnace. Arriving at the d 
place he found a domicile of a very primitive char- 
acter. It was rudely constructed of logs, and co 
tained but one apartment, with a loft above, which 
was entered by means of a ladder and a trap-door. 
The table was spread in one part of the room, and 
some chickens on the fire in the huge fire-place fore- 
told a feast. As there was not room for all the 
guests, the ‘‘old lady,” with some others, retired to 
the second story. The ceremony proceeded ; and 
while the minister was in the most solemn part of it 
the aforesaid old lady, in her anxiety for the fowls, 
thrust her head down the trap-door, and in a loud, 
shrill voice yelled, ‘‘ Sally, turn ‘em chickens, anc 
jag ‘em with a fork.” 





ignated 






The command was obeyed 
with alacrity. But the ludicrousness of the whole 
affair was much for the could 
scarcely preserve gravity enough to bring the cere- 
mony to an abrupt conclusion. 


too minister, who 


A new contributor, wishing to repay in kind a 
portion of his obligations for the 1 ood 
stories which he has read in the D sends the 
following : 

When Mr. (who, as Lieutenant ——, has 
since done gallant service in the Mississipi, and 
who carries in his leg a testimonial of rebel regard 
in the shape of a bullet, with which he was wound 
ed in the passage of the forts Jackson and St. Phil 
ip) came down from his Western home to join the 
Naval School at Annapolis, he saw, standing in the 
Academy grounds, a stout, elderly gentleman in 


merous 





ver, 





citizen’s clothes, and stepping up to him, laid his 
hand upon his shoulder, and addressed him thus: 
“IT say, Squire, can you tell me where I shall find 
the boss of this establishment?” To those 
know the characteristics of Admiral (then Captain) 
it is unnecessary to say that he soon convinced 
Mr. that it was not safe to address the “ boss 
of that establishment” as “ Squire.” 


WwW ho 








Dvurinc the time that the United States ship 
— lay in Inlet it was the custom of her 
medical officer to beguile the tedium of blockade 
life by frequent walks among the troops then sta- 
tioned upon Island ; and in the course of these 
rambles he often made a friendly conversation with 
the pickets in regard to their personal history and 
conditions before entering the army. One day his 
journey took him so far from the ship that when, 
with two of his messmates, he started to return, th 
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night came down so rapidly that the post-command- 
er was obliged to give him a guide to pilot them by 
the pickets who thickly beset the route. The party 
walked along in silence for a few minutes, and th 
the Doctor, according to his custom, addressed th« 
volunteer : 

‘*My man, what is your name, and what regi- 
ment do you be long to?” 





‘*My name is Morse, 
107th Ohio.” 

Just then the sharp hail of a picket interrupted 
the conversaticn, and th hastened to the front 
to give the countersi After all was arranged it 
appeared to the officers as if the guide had taken the 
place of the picket, and the latter was to pass them 
to the next 
they were well under way 


ind I am a member of the 


3 cruide 











station, and so Therefore, when 
again, Dr. —— repeated 
his question to the new man, and was answered, “ I 


belong to the 107th Ohio, and my name is Morse.” 


on. 





“Quite a coincidence,” said the Doctor, ‘* that we 
should have two guides of the same name.” But 
when, at the next challenge, the same change -vas 


repeated, and the same answer was made to 
que stion, the Doctor could only sav, *‘ Gracious !” 
and silence fell upon the party. When they came 
down to the wharf it was at last broken by this ex- 
pression of opinion: ‘‘I believe that the only regi- 
ment of trgops on this island is the 107th Ohio, and 
that all the men in it are named Morse.” 


the 


Dr. M—— relates ar 


young man barely compos mentis. 





anecdote of Davie Bishop, a 
Davie, with a 
party of friends, while coming down the mountain 


one evening, was indulging in some singing, and 





soon began to feel a very unpleasant sensation in 
his throat. One of the party, who had heard of 
such a thing somewhere, but was utterly ignorant 
of its Symptoms and consequences, suggested that 
perhaps his palate was falling. Davie was instant 
ly alarmed. He began to feel sick, and to grow 
very weak, and soon was unable to walk without 
tance. 
prepare the 
breathle 
W 
his speed he cried out, 

‘Davie Bishop's palate is about to fall, and I 
‘spect has fell by this time.” 

The Judge, seeing the joke, replied, 





A fleet messenger was sent forward to 
doctor. 

the 
. who asked the cause. 


While he was running almost 
he was met by Judge 


Without slackening 


ss down street 


‘* For mercy’s sake, then, hurry on to the doctor.” 

This gave wings to his feet, and in a short tim¢ 
he was pounding vigorously at the door, from which 
he did not ce until the doctor hims 
appearance, with, 

‘* What in the world is the matter ?” 


ase 


lf made his 


‘‘Davie Bishop's palate’s about to fall, and I 
*spect has fell by this time.” 
Che doctor convinced him of the great danger of 


Davie, and the service he had rendered by announc- 
ing it. In the mean time Davie came, with a man 
under each arm, his head rolling from side to side, 
his eyelids falling, and his lips firmly closed. 

‘* How do you feel, Davie ?” with becoming grav- 
ity. 

A scarcely audible groan and a despairing shake 
of the head were the only reply. Davie did not 
dare to open his lips lest his palate should fall, and 
Davie be among the things that were. 


The Doctor prepared age wodly quantity of ( cayenne 
pepper, and having induced Davie to throw back his 
head and open his mouth he gave the falling organ 


a rich seasoning. 


The energy with which Davie 
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jumped to his feet and ran to the door, together 
with his lusty cries for water, convinced himself, his 
friends, and the physician that he was relieved. 


Here are two or three from Madison, Wisconsin : 
Soon after the appointment of Rev. Mr. B—— to 


the chaplaiucy of the Eleventh Wisconsin, and while | 


it was yet in camp, he preached a sermon to the 


regiment from the text, ‘‘One of you shall chase a | 


thousand.” Many of his former congregation went 
to camp to listen to their respected pastor, who was 
soon to leave them, and among them was a lady 
friend, who noted the text with a pencil upon the 
margin of her Bible. 
dier, who was seated in the church from whence Mr. 
B—— had gone, happened to take up this Bible, 
and, for a wonder, opened it at the place where this 
text was marked. He smiled at the idea that any 
one should chase a thousand, and very coolly made 
the following addenda to it; “and get shot for your 
pains.” 


Haprenine in a clothing store one evening we 
saw a number of gentlemen clustered together crack- 
ing jokes and making fun generally. 
participated. Among the number was the good- 
natured Tim Jackman, who will measure probably 
about six feet around the waist. The cutter of the 
establishment, who was quite a spare personage, 
offered to bet that he measured more around the 
waist than any other man in the room. This was 
preposterous, and all eyes were immediately fixed 
upon Tim, who, appreciating their thoughts, took 
the bet. The cutter took Tim’s measure, and then 
the laugh was on the tailor. As if in a quandary, 
he hesitated a moment, and the verdict went up, 
‘* You had better bring in those cigars.” Not to be 
taken down so easily, he referred to his measure- 
book that lay on the counter, which was more than 
two-thirds full of orders that had been left for cloth- 
ing, and the measures for which he had taken him- 
self. The joke was seen through; the laugh was 
on the other side; and Tim brought in the cigars. 


Aw army officer in Vicksburg writes : 
Soldiers we all know are averse to drill, and dis- 


like work still more. During the siege of Corinth 
it became necessary to go some ten miles over the 
worst of roads to Pittsburg Landing, to draw for- 
age and provisions, and many were the expedients 
resorted to by the boys to escape the hard task. 
One morning at roll-call our lieutenant said, ‘“ Any 
of the boys who would like a drill, step to the front.” 
Not many came forward. ‘‘Now, you rear rank 
men, each take a horse, go to the landing, and bring 
back a sack of oats.” The boys were sold; but ever 
afterward volunteers for drill were more numerous,” 


Every one who has ever lived in Middletown, 
Connecticut, will recollect young H——, for a long 
time connected with the ‘‘ Union Company,” and 
well known among his intimate friends as the ‘‘ Doc- 
tor.” Early one fall they employed a tall son of 
Erin to clear up an alley in the rear of the store. 
Now ‘‘ Bart,” as he was called, had an unpleasant 
habit of coming softly into the store, and, when he 
thought there was no one looking, eating and drink- 
ing most any thing he could lay hands on. The 
‘**Doctor” determined to break him of this, and a 
favorable opportunity soon presented. A glass of 
wine was one day left standing on a shelf, and Bart, 
coming in as usual, saw it, drank it, and with his 


A few Sabbaths since a sol- | 


Of course we | 


| pipe comfortably seated himself on a barrel near by. 
The “ Doctor” saw him, and, moving leisurely to- 
ward the shelf, called out to the clerk, 

‘John, where is that glass of fly-poison I just 

| left here ?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

Bart now looked anxiously up, and the ‘* Doctor” 
asked him— 

‘* Bart, have you seen a glass of fly-poison stand- 
ing here?” 

** Was it in that tumbler, Sir?” asked Bart, turn- 
| ing white. 

* Yen,” 

Bart’s worst fears were realized, and springing 
from the barrel in terror he cried out, 
| ‘Oh! I drank it! I drank it! Oh! it will kill 
|me!’’ and was about to rush out, when the ‘‘ Doc- 
| tor” called him back, and said, 

‘* Bart, there is no danger; I can save you. How 
do you feel ?” 

“Sure, Sir, I’ve an awful pain in my stomach 
}and myarm. Oh, Holy Mother! can’t you do any 
thing for me, Sir?” 

“Come with me,” said the “ Doctor.” 

Bart followed, and the “ Doctor” got a glass half 
full of salt, filled it up with vinegar, and gave it to 
him. Bart drank it off at a swailow; after which 
| there can be no doubt that he did feel a pain in his 

stomach. The “ Doctor” then mixed him up some 
powders, composed of nearly every thing from a gro- 
cer’s drawers, and giving them to him said, 

“Now, Bart, go home, and to bed; take one of 
the powders in a glass of water every hour until all 
are gone.” 

Bart had become very weak, but with the aid of 
a friend he started for home, where, after frighten- 
ing his wife with an account of what had occurred, 
he went to bed. The ‘‘ Doctor” went up to see him, 
and after keeping him under treatment two days de- 
clared him to be a well man. Bart has never trou- 
bled any thing at the ‘‘ Union Company” since, and 
to this day looks upon the “ Doctor” as the preserv- 

| er of his life. 


| 


Farmer F resided about two miles out of 
Middletown, and was very fond of his ‘‘ hot sling.” 
One cold, stormy night in December, after he had 
got snug in bed, his wife was taken violently sick, 
and nothing would do but he must get up and go 
into Middletown for a physician. It was snowing 
hard, and by the time he reached the city he was 
chilled through. So he went into the ‘‘ Farmers 
and Mechanies ;” and going up to the bar-keeper 
said, 

‘*A very cold night, Mr. S——; wife very sick ; 
had to drive in for physician; guess I will take a 

| hot gin sling, and then go and find one.” 
| He took his sling and sat down by the fire, and 
after drinking it says, 

‘“A very cold night, Mr. S——; wife very sick ; 
had to come in for doctor; guess I'll take a hot gin 
sling, and then go find one.” 

He again sat down by the fire, and drank his 
sling, and another after that, by which time he was 
pretty well ‘‘shot.” But he managed to stagger up 
to the bar once more and say : 

‘*Mr. S——, I think it is a great deal warmer 
than it was. I guess I'll take one more hot gin 
sling and go home. I don’t believe the old woman’s 
very sick after all.” 


9 


Fram St. Paul, Minnesota, we have the following: 
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Lieutenant H——, of Eighth regiment Minnesota 
Volunteers, is stationed at one of the military posts 
between St. Paul and Fort Abercrombie. The Lieu- 
tenant, by-the-way, is a blunt, honest German, of 
the ‘‘Zwei glass beer for five cent’’ order, and all 
official duty performed by him is done with a strict 
eye to the full requirements of ‘‘ Regulations.” 

" The hospital steward of the Eighth died recently 
at the post of Lieutenant H——, who, acting in the 
capacity of Commissary of Subsistence for the gar- 
rison at the time, was called upon by Captain R 5 
commanding the post, to furnish three candles to be 
placed on a table in the room where the corpse lay 
overnight previous to interment. The demand for 
the candles being imperative, the Lieutenant (with- 
out first consulting the Regulations as to the exact 
number allowed for such occasions, as was his usual 
custom) immediately ‘‘ forked them over.” During 
the night, however, he was somewhat troubled in 
mind, for fear that injustice had been done to the 
departing spirit of a much beloved brother soldier, 
in so dimly lighting it from a world of wars and 





strife to one of never-ending sunshine and glory. | 
Accordingly, on the following morning his first bus- | 


iness was to consult the Revulations for light on the 
subject, and after spending some two hours and a 
half in convincing himself fully that his fears of the 
previous night were but too well founded, he rushed 
almost breathlessly into head-quarters, where were 
congregated several officers and soldicrs, and ex- 
claimed, 

** Captain 

“Why, what’s the matter, Lieutenant 
ed the Captain. 

‘**Te matter is tis: you vos enditled to 29} bounts 
gantles more as you cot lasht night for te corps.” 

The Captain was somewhat amused at the earn- 
estness of the Lieutenant, as well as at the absurd- 
ity of what he said, and remarked, 

‘*You must be laboring under a mistake, Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“No, Sir-ee, by gracky! I mistake nit. If not 
you pelieve me, ten I show you in te Regulations 
what I show you. Yes, Sir-ee! I know vot I 
know. 





return- 


I show you.” 
And away he rushed for the book, returning in a 
few moments with it wide open, and his finger upon 
the two first lines on page 247, which reads as fol- 

lows, with reference to the issue of candles: 
“To the head-quarters of a division. ... 
To the head-quarters of a corps....... 


20 pounds. 
30 pounds.” 

The captain explained to him the difference be- 
tween ‘‘ corps” and “ corpse,” to which the Lieuten- 
ant answered, 

“Oh! den dat is te vay vot you take him. 
I didn’t untershtant him so.” 

The laugh was on the poor fellow for the hun- 
dredth time, and it is needless to add that he imme- 
diately “‘ zwei glassed.” 


Eh! 


Our army correspondence is very rich: we make 
a few extracts : 

When our regiment (the Second Colorado) was at 
Fort Gibson, in the Cherokee Nation, what I am go- 
ing to relate happened. You must know that Cap- 
tain G , of our regiment, is possessed of a very 
red nose (the effects of exposure on the plains); and 
Doctor T. , of the Tenth Kansas, has a very red 
face, consequent, I suppose, upon his constant atten- 
tion to the Red Skins of the Nation—officially, of 
course. The two met, one day, with other congen- 
ial spirits, at head-quarters, and after drinking each 








Captain 
| approaches the Doctor, having a table-knife in his 
| hand, and says, 

‘* Doc, I want to color my shirt red ; let me scrape 
your face.” 

Doe drew himself up to his full height, and, with 
a look of ineffable disgust, said, 

“ Scrape your nose, Captain.” 


| other’s health fifteen or sixteen times the 


Wate I was on picket the other day an intelli- 
gent (female) contraband, passing toward Ports- 
mouth, was asked by one of our guards if she had a 
** pass.” No, Sah,” she replied; ‘‘vut Ise got de 
| small-pox.” It is hardly necessary to add she was 
| allowed to pass, 


In Stonington, Connecticut, the Drawer has a 
correspondent who says: 
| The milkman in our town was a funny old genius, 





and drove a steed whose architectural proportions 
rivaled those of the famous Rosinante. One day, 
| in front of the post-office, he was trying, by a vig- 
orous application of raw hide, to coax the beast into 
something faster than a slow walk, when Tom Par- 
sons, a pert young fellow, who thought that he knew 
almost every thing, came out and hailed him : 

‘, Allen, do you know what happened to 





Quick as tho ht came the answer: 
| ‘The same as bas happened to me—an ass spake 
| to him.” 

Recent y I heard, while on a visit to the Second 
Alabama infantry (colored troops), something which 
I think should adorn a niche in your sanctum. The 
darkeys were being instructed by their chaplain in 
Biblical history, of which they showed a strong de 
sire to have a knowledge, and in the course of the 
lesson were asked, **‘ Who was the oldest man ?” 

VenturesoME Darkey. ‘‘ Adam, I s’pose.” 

“Well, no, Adam was not quite the oldest man. 
He was the, 

* Please, § 





‘st man.” 
ah, will you tell us who de oldest man 


2 





‘*The oldest man was Methuselah, who lived to 
the age of 969 years.” 

The audience had hardly finished their expressions 
of wonder when a great, lubberly, overgrown field- 
hand, in the outermost circle, in a loud whisper, 
ejaculated, 

‘*Mister, Sah, did old Misses Mumthuselum lib 
to be dat old too?” 


A JersreYMAN tells this of his daughter: 

While crossing Hoboken ferry this morning with 
my little daughter of nine years, I noticed a small 
“tug” with (floating far behind) a raft of logs 
attached. The waves on the river partially con- 
cealed the raft, upon which was a solitary biped, 
who at the moment was walking toward us. I said 
to Emma, pointing at the man, ‘‘ That reminds me 
of Christ walking on the water.” Her instant reply 
was, ‘* Well, Papa, if he comes a few steps further 
he'll remind you of Peter !” 


Four French artisans roving through the city of 
Paris, and feeling very hungry, resolved to appease 
the keen and gnawing appetite at the lowest price. 
Accordingly they entered one of the numerous eat- 
ing-houses, and called for a good dinner and a couple 
of bottles of Champagne, with which to wash the 
former down. After having eaten and drunk to 
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their full they rose to pay their score, when each one 
insisted upon paying for all, to which the others 
would not submit, and a quarrel arose as to which 
of them should have the honor of paying. The 
argument waxed warm, and threatened to become 
serious, when one of them proposed to settle the 
hostilities by blindfolding their host, and the one he 
caught first was to pay the score. To this plan 
they all consented, including mine host, whose eyes 
were accordingly bandaged; when our four friends, 
seeing the way clear, quietly stole out, leaving mine 
host to settle the matter as best he could. 





Lirr.Le Jenny is a wise little white-headed dar- 


ling, about three years old, and her observations are | 


often quite amusing. She is blessed with a mother 
who is usually quite amiable ; but the other day a 
severe headache upset her equanimity, and Jenny’s 
repeated misdeeds at the dinner-table called down on 
her devoted head a good scolding. 

The unwonted tirade surprised, though it did not 
alarm little Jen, and with wide-open eyes and up- 
lifted hands she appéaled to the other members of 
the family with, “ Just hear Ma talk!” 
was indescribable. Scolding seldom does any more 
good than it did in this case. 





Tue following is a good specimen of hard lying: 

There lives in New Hampshire a man called Joe ; 
a fellow noted for the tough lies he can tell. Joe 
called in at Holton’s lately, and found him almost 
choked with smoke, when he suggested, ‘‘ You don’t 
know as much about managing smoky chimneys 
as I do, Squire, or you'd cure ’em.” ‘ Ah!” said 
Holton, with interest, ‘‘did vou ever see a smoky 
chimney cured?” ‘Seen it?” said old Joe; “I 
think I have. I had the worst one in Seaboard 
County once, and I cured it a little too much.” 
‘** How was that?” asked Holton. ‘‘ Why, you see,” 


said Joe, ‘I built a little house out yonder, at Wolf | 


Hollow, ten or twelve vears ago. Jim Bush, the 
fellow that built the chimneys, kept blind drunk 
three quarters of the time, and crazy drunk the oth- 
er. I told him I thought he'd have something 
wrong; but he stuck to it, and tinished the house. 
Well, we moved in and built a fire the next morning 
to boil the tea-kettle. All the smoke came through 
the room and went out at the windows; not a bit 
went out up the flues. We tried it for two or three 
days, and it got worse and worse. By-and-by it 
came on to rain, and the rain began to come down 
the chimney. It put the fire out in a minute, and 
directly it came down by the pailful. We had to 
get the baby off the ground as soon as we could, or 
it would have been drowned. In fifteen minutes the 
water stood knee-deep on the floor. I pretty soon 
saw what was the matter. The drunken cuss had 
put the chimney wrong end up, and it drawed down- 
ward. It gathered all the rain within a hundred 
yards, and poured it down by bucketfuls.” ‘* Well, 
that was unfortunate,” remarked Holton; ‘‘ but 
what in the world did you do with the house? Sure- 
ly you never cured that chimney?” ‘‘ Didn’t I, 
though ?” answered old Joe ; ‘‘ yes, did.” ‘* How?” 
asked Holton. ‘Turned it the other end up,” said 
the incorrigible, ‘‘and then you ought to have seen 
it draw. That was the way I cured it too much.” 
‘* Drew too much ?” asked Holton. ‘ Well, Squire, 
you may judge for yourself,” said old Joe. ‘‘ Pretty 
soon after we got the chimney down the other end 
up, I missed one of the chairs out of the room, and 
directly I see’d another of ’em shooting toward the 


The effect | 








fire-place. Next the table went, and I see the back 
log going up. Then I grabbed the old woman under 
one arm and the baby under t’other, and started ; but 
just as I got to the door I sees the cat going across 
the floor backward, holding on with her claws to the 
carpet, yelling awfully. It wasn’t no use. I just 
see her going over the top of the chimney, and that 
was the last of her.” ‘* Well, what did you do 
then?” asked Holton; ‘‘of course you could not 
live in such a house?” ‘“‘ Couldn’t I, though ?” said 
Joe; ‘but I did. I put a poultice on the jamb of 
the fire-place, and that drawed t’other way, so we 


| had no more trouble.” 





Tue anecdote in your February number about the 
ship-captain being unable to find the port of Jeop- 
ardy on the map recalls to my mind an occurrence 
of a similar nature, which happened in the presence 
of the writer a few years ago, and which can be 
vouched for as a fact. Employed in the same office 
with myself, in the village of F , about 60 miles 
from New York, was a young compositor of Teutonic 
extraction, whose bump of grammatical acquisition 
was scarcely surpassed by his geographical acquire- 
ments. About the time of which we write N. P. 
Willis was reaping the well-earned laurels accruing 
from the production of his popular work entitled 
‘* Paul Fane, or Parts of a Life else Untold,” in the 
Introduction to which he remarks that ‘the work 
was written in convalescence.” Our young friend 
chanced to take vp the work, and on reaching this 
sentence stopped abruptly with the remark, ‘‘Con- 
valescence—where is that?” Pointing to a map 
which hung aainst the wall, we remarked, ‘Is it 
possible you don’t kuow where that place is?” He 
put on an unusually sober face, and going to the 
map gazed intently thereon for a few moments, 
when he suddeuly broke forth with, ‘‘ Well, it can’t 
be much of a place, for I can’t find it on the map.” 








WE print the following for two reasons: the story 
is a good one, though the point of it has been often 
used before ; and, secondly, for the sake of introduc- 
ing a correspondent in Las Cruces, New Mexico. 
He writes: 

I believe that this Spanish-American town has 
never yet figured in the Drawer of your excellent 
Magazine, and the following anecdote is sent to par- 
tially remedy the defect. 

A military post has been established here since 
the arrival of the column fromm California upon the 
Rio Grande, and as a necessary consequence a hos- 
pital has been established, which is presided over 
by a steward, in the absence of the regular physi- 
cian. The first-named official is the hero of our 
present story. Whatever weaknesses our steward 
may possess, diffidence of his own powers is not one 
of them. This peculiarity of his character was 
touched upon in the following manner: A sergeant 
of Company A, Fifth Infantry, California Volunteers, 
recently came into the hospital to be treated for a 
gun-shot wound through the shoulder. In order to 
effect a cure it was necessary to remove some of the 
broken bones, which was done by the surgeon. The 
patient was placed under the influence of anesthetic 
agents, and became very communicative, and even 
happy. He continued in a mirthful mood for some 
time after the operation had been performed, being 
still under the influence of drugs, when suddenly 
he electrified physician and attendants with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Doctor, I would like to buy that little stew- 
ard of yours for what he is really worth, and sell 































































EDITOR'S 


him for what he thinks he is worth! I would have 
money enough to pay the national debt and be a 
rich man besides.” The good doctor suddenly recol- 
lected that he had an errand up town. 


A New Hampsutre contributor writes : 

Iam not aware that the following good thing has 
been told in type. During a residence of three years 
in the vicinity I heard its truthfulness vouched for 
many times: 

Old Squire justice in F——, in Southern 
Ohio. His office was in the back part of an old dis- 
used iron-furnace store, about half a mile from the 
Ohio River. ‘The business was not great, for the 
ore-‘* banks” in that vicinity had ceased to yield, and 
neighborhoods of farmers, stretching up and down 
the river-road, had succeeded to the old puff and stir 
of iron smelting back at the base of the bluffs. But 
the Squire was a fixture in the old back room. He 
was about seventy; and his intellectual accumula- 
tions, never large, had ceased many years before. 
It should be admitted, however, that they had an- 
swered for his purpose generally; and the reader 
will certainly admit that the following disposal of a 
case in court would be hard to beat. Among the 
dozen or two men who used to loiter away a half 
day at the Squire’s fire was a rough fellow named 
He was big and saucy, and held the Squire 
in no high esteem. He fell into bad ways, and at 
last was arrested for a high misdemeanor—the high- 
est in the justice’s jurisdiction. The day for trial 
The Squire felt that it was the greatest day 
in his career. The prisoner knew it was the mean- 
est scrape of his life, and in all probability would 
have got his deserts, had it not happened that just 
as the examination was to commence an indispensa- 
ble paper was missing, and the sheriff left the pris- 
oner in the hands of the Squire and the audience, 
to go for it. He was gonea long time. Gradually 
the dignity of the court wore off; the case on hand 
seemed forgotten; and all had entered into an un- 
commonly warm discussion on a favorite subject. 
The prisoner fired up with the rest, and in answer 
to some statement from the Squire told his Honor 
that he lied. That was too much. The old man 
caught the fire of his younger days at that insult, 
and making at the prisoner with clenched fists he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You scoundrel! call me a liar? Get 
out of my office, you reprobate!” The back door was 
near, and the astonished company making no resist- 
ance he did leave. He made tracks for the river, 
and, finding a ‘‘dug-out” handy, was safe on the 
Kentucky shore in fifteen minutes time. He was 
not seen in that region again, and the citizens 
thought it was not a bad job, at the Squire’s ex- 
pense. 
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A merry officer, while at Huntsville, Alabama, 
sent the Drawer a letter, which we give with intro- 
duction and conclusions : 

I write to you as to an old and valued friend. 
For years I have listened to the cheery voice of the 
Drawer, as pleased as if told its ‘‘ good ones” only 
for me; and away down in Dixie we look for Har- 
per’s Magazine and cut the leaves of the Drawer as 
eagerly as we open letters from home. Our regi- 
ment is in the brigade of Brigadier-General M . 
which fought so stubbornly, but after expending all 
its ammunition was driven from the north end of 
Mission Ridge, near Chattanooga, on the glorious 
25th of November. The boys have many stories of 
General M——, who is an old Prussian soldier, and 
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one of the few men who like fighting for itself. The 
General was wounded in the head at Chattanooga, 
and was carried a short distance to the rear, but by 
no means out of range. A captain in our regiment 
saw him sitting beside a tree which the rebels’ bul- 
lets were chipping, and told him he was on the wrong 
side of it, he would be hit if he staid on the side to- 
ward the enemy. The bold old soldier, with the 
blood trickling down his face, coolly and a little 
sneeringly said, ‘‘Oh, Captain, you can go on the 
other side of de tree; J bees not afraid.” 

On the morning before the battle the troops were 
drawn up in battle order, and stood till near noon. 
As the weather was quite cold the General, in rid- 
ing along the lines, saw them shivering, especially 
those thinly clad. ‘Poor fellows!” said he; ‘‘ poor 
fellows! got no overcoats; too lazy to carry them.” 

In the fall of 1861, when the General (who, by- 
the-way, is known in his brigade as ‘‘old Dutch”) 
was Lieutenant-Colonel of the —— Iowa, the 
Illinois was put, soon after their organization, into 
the brigade. The —— Illinois was just from home, 
and were well provided with those almost indispens- 
able comforts, rubber blankets, but which, by vari- 
ous and curious methods, were soon more plenty in 
the camp of the —— Iowa than among their legiti- 
mate owners. One evening the officers of the bri- 
gade had a social meeting, and various little speeches 
were made setting forth the good feelings existing 
in the brigade. The Colonel of the —— Illinois 
ended his remarks by saying that ‘‘ Every man in 
the —— Illinois had a warm corner in his heart for 
“Yes,” said Lieutenant-Colonel 
M——, ‘‘and every man in the — 








the —— Iowa.” 
Iowa has a 
warm corner in his knapsack for a rubber blanket.” 

Carrain Jozk ——, in our regiment, is always 
ready. One of our generals, not notorious for get 
ting under fire, was reported to be wounded at Chat- 
Said Captain Joe, “ I presume it is true ; 
the rebels have some awful long-range guns.” 


tanooga. 





A CorrESPONDENT in the Pension Office at Wash- 
ington sends us the two following incidents : 

Colonel Edwards, formerly the head of this bu- 
reau, was in the habit of sending orders to the clerks 
to do certain items of business ‘‘the first thing.” 
Not unfrequently he piled these little orders on alto- 
gether faster than they could be attended to. 
of the clerks, who had one day received a number of 
different orders to finish the business sent with them 
‘the first thing,” got riled at last, and started for 
the Colonel’s office. Bursting into the room, where 
Edwards happened just then to be receiving a com- 
plimentary call from several M.C.’s and Senators, 
and walking straight to his superior he said, ‘** Col- 
onel, I can do forty-four different things at the same 
time, and do them all first, but I can’t do forty-five.” 


One 


No quack doctor could buy more certificates than 
the Draw®r gets from the voluntary offerings of its 
grateful readers. For instance : 

Mr. DrawrEr,—Your productions have been one 
of the loop-hole s of light to my existence, and have 
contributed more to the alleviation of a chronic dys 
pepsia than any other thing I know of. If the fol# 
lowing is of any use put it in for others to take: 

The old Commonwealth of Massachusetts is noted 
for its advance in all moral reforms, and is equally 
noted (at home, at least) for its manner of evading 
all its reformatory laws, liquor law and all, at the 
same time giving conscience the quietus. Not long 
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since a certain city Government, in Essex County, | for the defendant. The defendant moved for a non- 
were to have a social picnic at Nahant—a promon- | suit. Counsel were arguing this motion. The Judve 
tory well known far and near—and had selected a | quietly took up his pencil, wrote upon a slip of pa- 
location on the westerly side kept by one Nathan | per, and handed to the plaintiff's attorney the fol- 
M——, who designates his premises the Relay House. | lowing : . 
Now Nathan had an eye to ail the wants of the inner 
man, and this our excursionists knew; but as many | 
of them were of that peculiar sect called Friends it | 
was thought perhaps Nathan might have some ti- I'm afraid they're too much for you.” 
midity about contributing to the full extent of his At the close of the argument he granted the mo- 
ability. Here was a dilemma. How was it to be | tion for a nonsuit. 
made right? One of the elderly Friends, equal to | 
the emergency, after the arrival of the company on| Tuerr is a character in this city (says a St. Louis 
the ground, called on mine host in a little room set | writer) called Bob Jones, a jovial, good-natured fel- 
apart for special purposes, and speaking confidently | low, and very witty withal. Now one of the weak- 
says, ‘‘ Nathan, thee has many little things to sell | nesses of the aforesaid Jones is that he has a consid- 
here—cigars, etc.—now if any of our folks want any | erable fondness for the ‘‘ ardent,” a weakness which 
of thy little things, thee let them have them, and I often brings him into a plight in which his friends 
will see thee paid.” It is needless to say that Na- | would sometimes rather not see him. But here are 
than had many calls for ‘‘little things” after the fact | some of Jones’s sayings : 
became known. | A friend observing him the other day unable to 
preserve a strict equilibrium, said, 

Tuts is the way Captain Ike made it even: ““Why don’t you join the Temperance Society, 

Captain Ike , & rough old salt, was at one | Jones?” 
time ferryman on the Connecticut River, at a place “Can't do it, Jim,” replied Jones; ‘‘ I’m a Spirit- 
not more than fifty miles from Middletown. One (hic)-ualist.” 
cold evening, when there was plenty of running ice; Jones was one day supporting his dignity against 


‘Since True swears ditto to Ditto, 
And Ditto swears ditto to True; 
If True be true and Ditto be ditto, 


in the river, young P. , Wanting to cross over, 
went down to the river and hailed the boat, which 
was on the opposite side. After a long time it came 
over, and stopped about two rods from the shore, 
when Captain Ike wanted to know if P. expect- 
ed to return that night. ‘‘ Yes, to be sure,” said 
P——. “Well, then, I'll be whipped if I take you 
over,” said the Captain, and away he went back 
again. P. went away a good deal nettled, and 
determined to pay off the boatman. So after about 
two hours he again went down, and hailed the boat 
to take him over. The boat came, and stopped as 
before. P—— then asked the Captain if he would 
bring him back if he went over. The Captain swore 
he wouldn’t. ‘ Well, then,” said P- (who had 
accomplished all he wanted by getting the Captain 
over again), ‘*/ won't go over.” The Captain saw 
he was caught, and swore like a pirate. And so it 
was made even. 

Op John Dade, one of the F.F.V.’s, after running 
through fabulous amounts in niggers and tobacco, 
like many other retired men without fortune, be- 
came an attaché of this Department. Clerks were 
then appointed without an examination, but some 
time afterward an order came directing an examin- 
ation of applicants for clerkships, and also of those 
then in office. Dade was called up in his turn, and 
the opening question was, 

‘*Mr. Dade, what was your business before com- 
ing into this office ?” 

‘* Before coming into this office, Sir? Why, Sir, I 
was a gentleman.” 4 

From Western New York we have this, which is 
first rate : 

At a Cireuit Court recently held in L—~, N. 
County, New York, Judge D—— presided. He is 
'% good lawyer, an excellent judge, loves a little fun 


a tin spout on the corner of a house. I must pre- 
| mise that Jones is a great admirer of ‘‘ thorough- 
bred purps,” and has always on hand a well-selected 
and plentiful stock. Well, beside Jones sat one of 
his thorough-breds. <A friend passing by and seeing 
| the dog (which, by-the-by, was a curious specimen) 
asked, 

‘*What kind of a dog is that, Jones?” 

Jones squinted one eye and then the other, and 
| his mouth twitched a little. Somebody knew that 
| something was coming— 
| “That purp (hic)—that purp is a (hic)—is a sef- 

ter.” 
A CORRESPONDENT in Indiana, writing to the 
Drawer, remarks : 
| I have often been reminded, when reading the 
anecdotes in the Drawer wherein lawyers figure, of 
| an incident which I witnessed, and at which I was 
| much amused. 

Quite a number of persons were chatting before 
| the court-house door in the town of Anderson, while 
waiting for court to be called, and among other sub- 

jects discussed the character of a lawyer named 
| Scarce, deceased a short time before. There was a 
| general agreement that he had been an honest man. 

A young and talented lawyer, named B , was 
| striding importantly up and down; and in a pause 

in the conversation stopped, and said, grandiloquent- 
| ly, “An honest man’s a noble work of God; but an 
| honest /awyer’s the noblest work of God!” I wish I 
| could convey to you the manner of an old back- 

woodsman, a suitor in the crowd, as he said, in- 
| stantly and eagerly, ‘‘It’s the skeercest work of 
| God!” You can perhaps imagine the laughter, long 
| and loud, that followed at Lawyer B——’s expense, 
| and in which none joined more heartily than he. 


In the battle of Chicamauga one of our boys had 


occasionally, and sometimes sets a gem of wit in| just drawn up his gun to fire, when a ball from 
rhyme. The evidence had just been closed in a case | the enemy shattered his left arm above the elbow. 
in which: the defendant had introduced two witnesses | Without a change of countenance he handed his gun 
by the names of Ditto and True, who corroborated | to a comrade at his side with this remark, ‘‘I guess 
each o';her, and whose testimony made a strong case ; I'll go back now.” 
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MISS AUBURN GOES TO MARKET. 


s one kind, and some another ; 


GALLANT PoULTERER.—‘“* Some lik ; but if I wanted a Duck I'd choose a Red-lead!" 











PRIMA FACIE EVIDENCE. 
“ Had only a Biscuit and a Glass of Water for Lunch ?—Then just tell me how that bit 
Lobster Salad got into your beard!" 
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Wire or nis Bosom. 
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AT A RAILWAY STATION. 


RaTHer Stout Lapy.—‘‘ Call this a ‘ Ladies’ Sitting-Room,’ with only such Chairs as that\"’ 
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i i WANTED, AN OCULIST. 


Dicx.—* I say, Belle, here’s a Doctor advertises to eure cross-eyes."’ 
Betie.—** Then I wish he'd come and cure Aunt Jane. She's got two Cross Eyes all the time.” 
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Foss for Roy. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Broprr, 300 Canal Street, New 


York, and drawn by 
\ o1eT from actual articles of Costume. 
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Figure 1—PROMENADE UREss, 
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Figure 2.—Town Toicer. 








N the PromenapE Dress we introduce a novel-{_ TheTown Torier is marked by its quiet elezancé 
ty. It is made of heavy silk, trimmed with lace, | It can be made of almost any rich material to suit 
buttons, and ribbons, or other rich passamenterie. | the fancy of the wearer. Two shades of the sam 
It has a sacque front, and at the back adjusts to the | color are employed, alternating with each other, as 
figure. represented in the Illustration. 













